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From Stereoyraph OopyHght 1905 by Underwood and Underwood, IT. T. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

This portrait was tut recently taken, the feeble dramatist rising from his bed and being dressed 

for the sitttna. 
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HENRIK IBSEN DEAD. 


Norway's Greiatest Dramatist Passes Away— 
His Life and Work. 
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Henrik Ibsen, Norway's great poet and dra- 
matist, died at 2.30 o'clock on the afternoon 
of May 23, at his home in CJiristiania. At 
his bedside were Madame Ibsen, their son 
Sigurd, and his daughter-in-law, the latter's 
wife. 

Immediately upon receipt of the news King 
Haakon transmitted to the widow his own 
and Queen Maud's sympathy and condolence. 
The Strothing and other public bodies for- 
mally recorded the national grief. All the 
theatres were closed that night, and the Au- 
thors' Union placed a wreath on the Ibsen 
monument outside of the National Theatre. 
i Although his literary activity ceased some 
years ago, when an apoplectic 'seizure forced 
him to abstain from mental labor, he con- 
tinued to be a familiar figure in the life of 
Christiania, and was frequently seen driving 
in the streets with a companion. From time 
to time fresh apoplectic strokes came upon 
him, leaving him weaker. The week before 
his death" his condition became disquieting, 
and on last Tuesday night another seizure left 
him unconscious. His death came peacefully. 
Telegrams of condolence were sent from all 
I parts of the world. Among those who sent 
i messages of sympathy were King Frederick 
I of Denmark, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, and rep- 
i resentatives of the principal theatres of Eu- 
rope and America. At a session of the Par- 
liament on Friday a motion offered by the 
President, that a state funeral be arranged, 
was unanimously approved. May 31 was set 
as the date. 

Career of the Great Dramatist. 
Henrik Ibsen was by many accounted the 
greatest author and playwright of this age. Bis 
plays, especially the prose dramas dealing with 
the evils of modern society, have been presented 
in practically every important theatrical centre 
of Iflurope and America. Many people have ques- 
tioned the moral and educatian^Iivalue of these 
pessimistic masterpieces, but Ibsen's standing as 
the greatest contemporary limner of character, 
master of construction and dramatic technique 
is an Indisput able fact. Many st udents regard 



him as the most consummate dramatic genius 
since William Shakespeare. 

Especially In the later years of his life Ibsen 
was noted for his personal eccentricities and the 
morose and solitary character of his disposition. 
His married life was happy. His one son mar- 
ried the daughter of BJSrnson, his most promi- 
nent literary rival. Since 1891 Ibsen had^ lived 
tQ Christiania, where he received literary homage 
from all quarters of the habitable globe and 
where he was singularly honored during his life- 
time by the erection of a statue in front of the 
National Theatre. He was created an honorary 
doctor of philosophy by the University of Upsala 
and has received the grand cross of the Order of 
, St. Olaf for literary merit from the Norwegian 
) Governpnent. 

Henrik Ibsen was born at Sklen, Norway, 
March 20, 1828, of a seafaring family. His an- 
cestry proves him to have had- a certain amount 
of Scotch and German blood as well as the native 
Norwegian. His father met with financial disas- 
ters and he sufCered six years of extreme poverty 
from 1836 to 1842. during the latter part of 
which period he studied at a local scientific 
school. In 1843 he became apprenticed to an 
apothecary, in 1849 ho wrote his first drama, 
Catiline, and in 1850 he went to the University 
of Christiania as a medical student. Catiline 
was not a success, but Prof essor Mourad, of the 
Rojal University, one of the foremost critics of 
the time, recognized the spirit of genius and 
wrote a review in which he predicted a great 
future for the new author. He gave up the 
study of medicine altogether when The Warrior's 
Mound was successfully produced in the same 
year. During 1851 he became Interested in a 
weekly journal called Man, In which he published 
Norma, a political satire; and about this time, 
largely through the Influence of Ole Bull, he be- 
came director of the theatre In Bergen. During 
the three months' leave of absence granted him 
before assuming the duties of his olBce he wrote 
the unpub'ished St. John's Night. In 1856 his 
first national drama, The Banquet at Solhang, 
was produced and met with a very favorable re- 
cejjtion both In Norway and Sweden. The suc- 
ceeding year he accepted the post of Director of 
the Norwegian Theatre in Christiania, which was 
reduced to bankruptcy by five years of his man- 
ageinent. While here he wrote Lady Inger of 
Ostraat, a " saga drama," still popular In Nor- 
way ; The Vikings of Helgeland, and Love's Com- 
edy, a stinging satire on every-day love. In 1860 ' 
he published the longest of his minor poems. On 
the Mountain Plains. When Ibsen's theatre failed 
In 1862 he was refused a Government pension at , 
i the same time that one was granted to BjBmson. 
in great bitterness he 'eft home two years later 
and Journeyed to Rome, stopping on the way at 
Berlin and Trieste. In Rome, Brand, an attack 
on dissolute Norwegian society, was produced and 
created an immense sensation both at home and 
abroad. As a result of this the coveted pension 
was granted him in 1866. Two years later he 
went from Rome to Dresden, where he remained 
until J 874. Then, after a voluntary exile of ten 
years, he revisited his native country. 

The list of Ibsen's important works Is as fol- 
lows: Catiline (1849), The Warrior's Mound 
(1850), St. John's Night (1851), The Banquet 
at Solhang (1856), Lady Inger of Ostraat 
(1857), The Vikings of Helgeland (1858), On 
the Mountain Plains (I860), Love's Comedy 
(1862), The Pretenders (1864), Brand (1866), 
Peer Gynt (1867), The League of Youth 
(1869), Emperor and Galilean (1873), The 
Pillars of Society (1877), A Doll's House 
(1879), Ghosts (1881), An Ehiemy of the People 
(1882), The Wild Duck (1884), Bosmersholm 
(1886), The Lady from the Sea (1888) Hed- 
da Gfabler (1890), Master Builder Solness 
7l892), Little Byolf (1894) John Gabriel 
Borkman (1896), and When We Dead Awak- 
en (1900). These dramas may be divided into 
four distinct classes. The Banquet at Solhang 
is the last of the purely romantic works, and the 
romantic historical plays culminated in The 
Vikings of Helgeland. Psychology and satire 
appear first In Love's Comedy and The' 
League of Youth marks a fourth transition to 
social subjects. Still a fifth classification, under 



the bead of symbolic dramas, might be made to 
Include his four last plays, beginning with Mas- 
ter Builder Solness. The earlier pieces are al- 
most without exception in verse, but his perma- 
nent reputation is founded on the later social 
dramas written in prose. It is a singular fact 
that the Danish people recognized Ibsen's genius 
long before his own countrymen were convinced 
that the work had any sterling value. A Danish 
publisher printed his poems and plays when no 
one In Norway or Sweden cared to make the 
venture. Ibsen was always faithful to this pub- 
lisher, and the theatre at Copenhagen always 
had a sort of option on his dramas. 

The simplest way of treating the American 
productions will probably be to mention the pres- 
entations in the same order as the chronological 
tabulation already given. In the Spring of 1904 
Lady Inger of Ostraat, which has never been 
given in New York, was produced- In Boston by 
Nance O'Neii, with no more effect than was to 
be anticipated from so local and antiquated a 
piece of construction. Practically all the plays ■ 
have been given on the Continent — especially in ' 
Germany — but here it will be possible to men- ' 
tlon only the productions on record in New York 
city. On Oct 8, 1905, The League of Youth 
was staged for the first time in this country by 
members of the Progressive Stage Society at 
the Murray Hill Theatre. So far as can be ascer- 
tained it was the first American production of an 
Ibsen comedy. The Pillars of Society was played 
as long ago as 1889 by German actors In the Ger- 
mi^n language. In 1891 it was given in English 
twice, first at a matinee performance at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre by pupils of the Lyceum School, 
and a few days later by a regular company at 
Hammersteln's Opera House. In April, 1904, it 
was revived at the Lyric, with Wilton Lackaye 
in the role of Consul Bernick. 

A Doll's House has been the most popular and 
the most frequently presented of all the trage- 
dies, because it is really one of the best, because 
the situations may be applied to any community, 
and because Mrs. Fiske has made the character 
of Nora particularly famous. Before it was 
given in New York Madame Modjeska is recorded 
as having acted the role of Nora in Louisville, 
Ky. In December, 1889, it was pre sented at 

Palmer's Theatre with Beatrice (Cameron in the 
leading role. On Feb. 15, 1904, Mrs. Fiske was 
first seen as Nora in a special matinee perform- 
ance at the Empire Theatre, with W. H. Thomp- 
son as Krogstad and Courtenay Thorpe as Hei- 
mer. The play was revived by Mrs. Fiske at the 
Garden Theatre in 1896 and at the Manhattan in 
the Spring of 1902, and it has been played by 
Mrs. Fiske in many cities. In May, 1905, Ethel 
Barrymore appeared in the part of Nora. Ghosts 
was presented in German during the season of 
1891 at Ambcrg's Theatre. In January, 1894, 
it was played in English, first at the Berkeley 
Lyceum and then at the Garden Theatre by a 
company in which Courtenay Thorpe was Oswald 
and Ida J. Goodfriend Mrs. Alving. In 1903 
the play was presented at the Manhattan Thea- 
tre with Mary Shaw — who had appeared in the 
part previous to that time at the Carnegie Ly- 
ceum — as Mrs. Alving. One of the most un- 
usual as well as one of the most remarkable per- 
formances of this piece was the production by 
Paul Olenefl's Russian company late in the 
Spring of 1905. 

An Enemy of the People has had just one pro- 
duction in New York, that of the Progressive 
Stage Society in January, 1905. Rosmersholm was 
produced at the Princess Theatre on March 29, 
1904, with William Morris as Rosmer and Flor- 
ence Kahn as Rebecca West. Hedda Grabler ap- 
peared at the London Vaudeville scarcely more 
than a year after it was written, but It was not 
given here until Elizabeth Robins, the Hedda of 
the English cast, appeared at the Fifth Avenue 
j Theatre in 1898. In 1903, at the Manhattan 
I Theatre, Mrs. Fiske assumed the role with a suc- 
, cess equal to her triumph as Nora in A Doll's 
House, and she has appeared in the play in vari- 
ous cities. In 1905 Nance O'Neii undertook the 
part at the tim<j Mrs. Fiske was appearing in a 
revival of the piece. On May 12, 1905, there was 
a matinee prodBCtion of Master Builder Solness 
with Dr. Herdal as David Elmer. When We Dead 
Awaken was produced at the Knickerbocker The- 
atre on March 7> 1905, with Frederick Lewis as 
Professor Rubek. ' 
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Ibsen is being read more to-day than he was ever before, particu- 
larly in this country, where he remained overlooked or scorned longer 
than in Europe. He is even finding a foothold on the American 
stage at last. And I believfe that he will be more read and played to- 
morrow than he is to-day. Yet I fear that the understanding of his 
work has not moved abreast with the spreading fame of his genius. 
Where you find one person speaking intelligently and sanely of his 
dramas, you meet ten who claim an insight they do not possess, and 
hundreds who openly profess themselves ba£9ed or repelled. The 
very men who feel most keenly that he has a message in store for 
them are often heard to remark that " he never said just what he 
meant." 

To one familiar with the man's genuine spirit such words are 
fraught with a horrible irony. For fond as Ibsen was of clothing 
his saUies against sham and humbug and shallow indifference in the 
guise of subtlest sarcasm, this inclination was always subordinate to 
a sincerity that could rest satisfied with no expression falling short 
of the greatest attainable clearness. Above all other motives or tend- 
encies actuating him stood his unrelenting sense of duty as an artist. 
And the logical outgrowth of his attitude was a passionate craving 
for understanding as the highest reward that could be reaped by 
the artist. Success, praise, renown, these were to him little more 
than the obvious dues of his endeavor. In a sympathetic comprehen- 
sion, making a complete fellowship of soul between artist and reader, 
he saw the one truly satisfactory compensation for the labors of crea- 
tive genius. In the lack of it he saw supreme misfortune. 

In public Ibsen was wont to assume the same attitude of proud 
indifference that Whitman voiced in his defiant, " I do not trouble 

* Thankfully dedicated to Minnie Maddern Fiske as the artist who has done 
most for the faithful interpretation of Ibsen in this country. 
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my spirit to indicate itself or to be understood." And once, when 
planning to tell how some of his plays had come into being, he hast- 
ened to declare: " Of course, I shall undertake no interpretation of 
my works — ^it is better that the pubhc and the critics be left to dis- 
port themselves at their o-wp sweet pleasure in that field." 

But in his correspondence with personal friends he showed re- 
peatedly how he suffered from misunderstanding, misconstruction 
and, above all, from the insistency of friend and foe alike to read 
esoteric profundities into passages of unmistakable clearness or utter 
insignificance: as when a Swedish critic discovered deep meaning in 
the fact that Nora gives a whole " crown " instead of a half to the 
man who carries home her Christmas presents. After reading some 
reviews of Peer Gynt, Ibsen was moved to exclaim that, " by the em- 
ployment of such methods, he could turn the works of any man into 
allegory from beginning to end." 

Now he can protest no more, nor suffer from the futility of his 
protests. But still the critics are disporting themselves as when he 
lived. And still there stands hke a wall between the man and the 
mass of his readers what I might call the Ibsen Myth — a fictitious, 
sphinx-like figure, surrounded by a world-wide and assiduously sup- 
ported reputation for inherent, wilful obscurity of language and 
thought. In the false light of this myth the study of his work has 
come to be looked upon as an awesome task, a forbidding and largely 
fruitless pursuit of evasive paradoxes through mazes of ambiguous 
and disguised and impishly distorted utterances. 

Much of this general misconception has, of course, sprung from 
incompatibility of temperament, from hopelessly divergent attitudes 
toward life, from honest differences of opinion. But far too much 
of it has originated with the very men who, in the last forty years, 
have worked hardest and most disinterestedly to proclaim the worth 
of Ibsen's achievement to the whole world: men who, in more cases 
than one, stood near enough tq the poet during his lifetime to re- 
ceive, from his own lips or pen, passionate proclamations of the fun- 
damental directness and clearness of his spirit. Of unwillingness to 
comprehend his meaning such men cannot be suspected. The trouble 
must be sought in some other direction. And as I see it, the respon- 
sibility lies primarily with the traditions and conventions of the criti- 
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cal profession, by which even men of great originality and unques- 
tioned sincerity have hitherto been governed and hampered. 

From the days of Aristotle to those of Bruneti^re, literary criti- 
cism has had its face turned backward, its glance inward. It has 
judged the living poetry of the current day by the dead poetry of 
days long gone by — and by nothing else. It has rightly accepted 
certain works of supreme merit as models, as " classics " ; but it has 
also sought to establish these models as insurpassable types binding 
on all the future. Furthermore — and as a logical consequence of its 
retrospective attitude — criticism has judged books by books in a 
manner tending to diverge further and further from real life. And 
finally, in its judgments and classifications of art-works and art-cur- 
rents, it has unduly accentuated form at the expense of feeling and 
thought. 

Even critics like Taine and Brunetiere were too prone to forget 
that, after all, the main purpose of tradition is to serve as a firm 
starting point for new progress. And though both of those men 
realized that, beyond its indispensable perfection of form, all artis- 
tic creation, to be truly great, must evidence emotional and intellec- 
tual perfection as well, they failed in their efforts to find criteria 
for the appraisement of this inner and higher perfection. And they 
failed chiefly because they turned to the past rather than to the 
future for guidance. 

Not only in his work, intuitively, but also consciously and apart 
from it, Ibsen saw the truth and expressed it thus : " That man is 
right who stands closest to the future." For in order to reach great- 
ness and to live beyond his own little hour, a poet must depart from 
the past without losing his hold on it; he must embody not only the 
best life of his own day but something above it ; he must be in advance 
of his time, and consequently the effect of his work must lie largely in 
the future. If he fill these conditions, one may, naturally enough, 
expect nothing but miserable failure when those set to appraise him 
on behalf of his own time relate him only to what has been, and not — 
as Ibsen suggested — to what will come; when, in fact, they condemn 
him, or, at the best, apologize for hiip, in so far as he differs from 
the past and renders it obsolete. 

If it be asked how an artist's originality may be tested, I answer 
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once more: comparisons with the past, and with related forms oi ar- 
tistic expression, will always prove helpful and needful, but they will 
never suffice. Like everything else, art springs from life and must 
return its dues to that origin. For this reason the power and en- 
durance of its appeal must, in the last instance, be decided by its 
proximity to life itself. In form art may touch life by being merely 
imitative. In feeling and thought it must go further — ^it must in- 
terpret. And it must do so because feeling and thought are, in 
themselves, more or less close-fitting interpretations of life's methods 
and meanings. 

Matthew, Arnold defined poetry as " criticism of life." Rightly 
understood, his dictum tells most of the truth. For poetry, like 
everything else, gives its dues to the life from which it has sprung 
only in so far as its critical interpretations of that very life prove a 
means toward better and higher and more effective living. And in 
the same way as life reaches its highest efliciency not by standing still, 
but by pressing constantly onward, so art, too, must take its place 
with the forces that make for progress the moment it aspires at any- 
thing above mere amusement. 

And now we are getting near the basis of the Ibsen myth. The 
man who did more than anybody else to create the modern prose 
drama was far ahead of his time and generation, as all true poets 
must be ; and he kept constantly ahead by pressing closer and closer 
to life. Nor did he content himself with the faithful portrayal of 
mere surface appearances. Like the miner in his own famous poem 
of that name, he was ever swinging his hammer " to break a way into 
the heart of what is hidden." And he perceived things that were still 
so deeply secreted from the rest of his kind that at times he seemed 
to them like a man talking of another world. 

Until he appeared, the drama was like a letter written with an 
eye to publication — or Uke the memoirs of a man with a long and du- 
bious public career to defend. The figures on the stage said and 
did not what their own natures and the premised situation made in- 
evitable, but what the author needed for the furtherance of his plot, 
or what he thought might impress the public. Ibsen placed life itself 
on the stage. He swept aside the arbitrary and artificial conventions 
that formed the playwright's main stock in trade — ^traditional make- 
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shifts that were still used and defended even by men like Augier, the 
younger Dumas and Henri Becque. He banished the clever phrase, 
and he made his characters address each other instead of the audi- 
ence. He built actable, intense dramas with a dialogue as natural 
as the talk of two men in the street. And if some readers doubt this 
final assertion, I must tell them that there is not yet a translation 
that gives an English equivalent of Ibsen's wonderfully keen and 
vital prose. 

For years his formal innovations did as much as anything else 
to arouse antagonism. But those days are past. Long ago the 
leading critics admitted the validity of Ibsen's leadership in this re- 
spect. To-day his demands for greater verisimilitude of form have 
become accepted parts of the new dramatic technique. Similarly, 
though more slowly, we are lessening his lead in social and moral 
attitude. And I am not referring to mere political radicalism now. 
That sort of thing, needful as it be, meant very little to Ibsen. Po- 
litical reforms were important to him only in so far as they pre- 
pared or reflected individual reform. 

But it was he who taught us to be ourselves without being selfish 
as the trolls. It was he who made us acknowledge that woman has 
a soul and a right to use it in accordance with her own needs and 
inclinations. It was he who threw the sharp light of the stage on 
the responsibility owed by one generation toward the next. It was 
he who had the courage to question the redeeming value of deeds done 
in grudging surrender to " duty." It was he, finally, who pointed 
the way toward a higher kind of individualism by making his super- 
man not an end in himself, as had Nietzsche, but an instrument for 
the ennobling of all mankind — a hand reached out by the race for its 
own uplifting. 

But even when leading us along these new moral paths — ^toward 
his " third kingdom," where poetry, philosophy and religion were to 
be merged into a new synthesis, and where " good " and " evil " would 
once for all be translated into " true " and " false " — even then he 
never reached quite out of sight of the host plodding in the rear. 
This happened only when he glimpsed and mirrored truths touching 
closer still on the core of all existence. 

" J have often thought of what you wrote to me once," he said 
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of himself in a letter to Brandes ; « that I have not acquired the 
present-day scientific viewpoint. How could I get over this handi- 
cap? But then, is not every generation bom with the qualifications 
of its own time? Have you ever, in a collection of portraits from 
some bygone century, noticed a peculiar family resemblance between 
the different individuals belonging to the same period? Xhat is just 
what happens to us spiritually. What we laymen do not possess as 
knowledge, that, I think, we have in a certain degree as presentiment 
and instinct." 

It was just this intuitive power that enabled him to see, first of 
all, the radical error underlying the popular assumption that " the 
past is what it is." He perceived that, on the contrary, the past is 
changing constantly ; that it is revealed in new light by every passing 
moment ; that what seems an unmitigated evil to-day ma^y be changed 
into a great blessing by the unexpected event of to-morrow ; that, in 
a word, the past is ever unfolding out of the present, just as is the 
future. This double process of simultaneous unfoldment he illus- 
trated beautifully in some of his later plays, while in some of the 
earlier ones, as in Lady Inger of Ostrdt, he carried it to excess. 

The same power brought Ibsen to realize the secret value which 
the seemingly insignificant has in life's economy. It made him divine 
the symbolism that underlies very simple things and every-day events 
because of their deep-hidden connection with the mysterious work- 
ings of our own souls. None knew better than he the artist's duty 
— as Millet formulated it — of " using the trivial to express the 
sublime." Witness, for instance, the manner in which he employed 
the keys in The Lady from the Sea to denote Ellida's changing re- 
lationship to the Wangel household. And the fact that Nora gives 
an excessive tip has meaning, indeed, as throwing light both on her 
character and her momentary mood — ^but not as a " key " to any 
cleverly construed allegory, which has to be solved as a mathematical 
problem and furnished with a triumphant " Q. E. D." at the end. 

With equal force, however, Ibsen felt the truth of Dostoievsky's 
assertion that " what people call fantastic is often the very essence 
of the real." Typical of this side of his art is Hedda Gabler's use 
of the phrase " with vine leaves in the hair " to embody all the things 
that her existence lacked and craved for its normal development. 
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The phrase is indisputably symbolical, but only iit the manner of 
life itself. If we analyze it in the light furnished by modern psy- 
chology, we find in it nothing esoteric or illegitimately mystical. 
The human mind is constantly taking hold of some striking term or 
fact and making it stand for a whole group of associated ideas. The 
use of such " shorthand talk," as it might be called, forms one of the 
standard labor-saving devices of the human brain, and language it- 
self is full of it. What it all cOmes to is that Ibsen saw, and saw 
through, many of the things that still elude and puzzle us. And no 
matter how " fantastic " or " mystical " his words and dramatic 
devices may appear to us, we may rest assured that — with but very 
few exceptions — ^they indicate a firmer grip on life's deepest realities 
than we dare call our own. 

He saw likewise that life, as a rule, is not direct and simple and 
palpable in the weaving of its all-including web of cause and effect — 
that, on the contrary, it is prevailingly complex and ambiguous, so 
that we are almost incapable of an act that may not be traced to some 
alternative of motives. And Ibsen built the shadow-life of his dramas 
accordingly. Wherever he indicated a motive as the probable ex- 
planation of some act or attitude, he held another one ready in the 
background as a possible factor. The behavior of Hedda may be the 
logical expression of nothing but her inborn nature plus early en- 
vironmental influences, but it may also be prompted by the erratic 
impulses of impending motherhood. As the average man is a bom 
absolutist, full of hearty hatred for all uncertainties and equivocali- 
ties that require additional mental alertness, it is not to be wondered 
that this feature of Ibsen's dramatic construction has served particu- 
larly to provoke the accusation that he was weaving riddles for the 
mere pleasure of puzzling the rest of mankind. 

But the most remarkable and most far-reaching expression of his 
extraordinary grasp on life's mainsprings must be sought in his dis- 
covery and application of certain forces which, though always pres- 
ent within and about us, had to remain partly submerged and largely 
overlooked until modern social and economic conditions brought 
their inherent possibilities into full light — forces whose share in the 
shaping of life's course was barely suspected until the concerted 
labors of latter-day biology and psychology revealed it. In Ibsen's 
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prophetic recognition of the increasingly important part played by 
these forces as rulers of man's destiny lies undoubtedly, even now, 
the one serious obstacle to a clear and full understanding of his work 
by any reader of ordinary intelligence. And for this reason, though 
it may seem a digression, I must attempt a brief outline of what 
modern science teUs us concerning the nature and operation of those 
forces. Science alone holds the key to the mighty, deep-running cur- 
rents that make all life one. And it is advancing science that has 
done, and is doing, most toward the lasting disposal of the Ibsen 
myth, 

n 

The ultimate discoverable aims of life seem to be its own preser- 
vation and perfection. Everything wants to be and to grow. But 
everything is at once a unit, an entity, fighting as such against every- 
thing else for its own individuahty ; and an integral part of some 
larger whole, sharing every phase of its existence with innumerable 
other units. Thus we find that, wherever life makes itself felt — 
that is, everywhere — the forces employed on its errands group them- 
selves under four heads, as static (anabolic) or kinetic (katabolic), 
as centripetal or centrifugal. These four universal principles rep- 
resent the cardinal points on life's compass. They are not identical 
with any known forces. They are in themselves merely directions or 
tendencies, by which all forces known to us are oriented, so to speak. 
In every form of energy two of those principles are embodied. Each 
such form makes at once for stability or change, and for conforma- 
tion or variation. For life demands existence and improvement in 
each part as well as in the whole. 

Turning to man, we see that everything he does and suffers has 
meaning to him only in so far as it helps him to keep alive or to im- 
prove his existence^or in so far as it hinders him in the pursuit of 
these two objects. And from cradle to grave — without any choice 
on his part — ^his life is intimately, inalienably bound up with the lives 
of other men, and with these he must needs share both past and fu- 
ture, both heritage and ideals. At every moment of his life he craves, 
consciously or unconsciously, to be and to grow both individually and 
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racially. He demands self-expansion no less than self-expression. 
Thus we reach the four main motives of his entire active and passive 
being^ — the all-pervading motives of self-preservation and self-per- 
fection, of race-preservation and race-perfection. 

These are the ruling passions of all mankind, speaking no less 
plainly in the race than in the individual. For purposes of easy 
identification I have ventured to name them the Will to Live, the 
Will to Love, the Will to Do, and the Will to Rule. And col- 
lectively I shall speak of them as the Life Forces. Characterizing 
them roughly, it may be said that the Will to Live stands for self- 
preservation, or conflicting order ; the Will to Love for race-preserva- 
tion, or associative order ; the Will to Do for self-perfection, or con- 
flicting progress ; and the Will to Rule for race-perfection, or asso- 
ciative progress. 

The two preservative instincts have long been recognized, and 
it is common among scientists and philosophers to lead our entire 
being, with all its crudest and subtlest activities, back to hunger and 
desire. But when life has been secured and love has had its hour, 
there remains in a wholesome organism, under normal conditions, a 
surplus of unspent energy. The higher up an organism stands on 
the ladder of life, the greater is that surplus, and the more striking 
is the use made of it. To me it represents life's most precious asset. 
For out of it comes the energy which the perfective instincts trans- 
form into growth, progress, evolution. It is principally for the sake 
of that surplus and what life can do with it that man has to live and 
love. 

The Will to Do and the WiU to Rule lead at once to individual 
innovations and to the racial assimilation of these through imitation. 
And this notwithstanding the fact that one of their main character- 
istics is their identification with apparently purposeless exertions. 
Actual uselessness has no place whatever in life's economy, but life 
has a way of leading us blindfolded to our goal by making us accept 
its means as ends in themselves. This it accomplishes mainly through 
a system of rewards and punishments designed at once to tempt and 
to scare us into obeying the urge of the life forces. Commonly we 
speak of these coaxings and goadings as pleasure and pain, comfort 
and discomfort, happiness and unhappiness. Through the long 
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ages that lie behind him, man has not eaten with the conscious pur- 
pose of safeguarding hfe, but to escape the sharp pangs of hunger 
and to enjoy the sweet taste of food. Nor has he mated to prolong 
the life of the race, but merely to assuage the carpings of passion 
and to drain its ecstasy. 

Thus we find the Will to Do served, on one side, by a keen sense 
of discomfort that accompanies all overstocking of energy. This 
we speak of as ennui or boredom or restlessness. The first thing we 
need to learn about it is, that it is not an emotion but a physical con- 
dition, a " need," which gives birth to all sorts of disquieting feelings. 
On the other side there is to be noted a strangely acute and gratify- 
ing sense of increased vitality that goes with all expenditure of 
energy under normal conditions, and particularly with all such ex- 
penditure that seems to be its own warrant and reward. In the same 
way the biddings of the Will to Rule are enforced by a fear of isola- 
tion, a burning fever of loneliness, that at times seems worse than 
death, and also by the pleasure that inheres in every form of com- 
panionship. For the Will to Rule is, in the widest sense, a group- 
instinct. It is life's instrument for securing to the race whatever 
is gained by the individual. 

The universal process of evolution embraces faculties and ideas 
no less than organisms and races. Thus the perfective instincts have 
grown wonderfully in scope and depth and meaning since that dawn 
when they were actually nursed on scraps of leisure time and energy 
left over by the more imperative claims of the preservative forces. 
What began as a mere hankering for diversion has since grown into a 
resolve to comprehend all creation; and what started as play has 
blossomed into heaven-aspiring efi'orts at the reconstruction of the 
whole world to suit our own ideals. 

We want first of all to raise our being to its utmost potency of 
bodily and mental vigor. We want to have the triumphant sense of 
being alive in a higher, more complete, more satisfying manner. 
This feeling we want to increase still further both by sharing it with 
others and by stamping our own selves on everything and everybody 
that comes within the reach of our influence. But above all else we 
want to escape ennui and loneliness — that gouging sense of empti- 
ness, of death-in-life, which we are coming to know as one of man's 
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worst torments as well as one of the strongest factors among those 
that impel him to action. 

Exercise for the mere pleasure of exercising ; sports and pastimes 
of every description; games, whether physical or intellectual; danc- 
ing and chess-playing — these are some of the palpable manifestations 
of the Will to Do. But pursuits and proclivities of much subtler and 
higher order may be traced to it. The miser's greed and the col- 
lector's hobby have their origin in it. The student, the explorer and 
the inventor are inspired by it. Our sense of beauty is based mainly 
on the pleasurable stimulation of sight and hearing; and the artist 
is moved by a craving to exercise senses and muscles and brain long 
before he dreams of aspiring toward any ideals. Wherever man is 
seeking new paths and new light, there this ubiquitous, never-resting 
impulse may be found at work. 

Our emotional faculties require exercise in the same way as do 
our muscles and senses, our memory and imagination. For the mere 
existence within us of a machinery for the production of a certain 
effect is in itself an impulse toward a search for just that effect. 
We are looking for pity, horror, awe — at the centre of a suddenly 
collected street crowd, or back of the curtain that parts the world 
of fact from the world of illusion — ^first because we have been made 
capable of experiencing those emotions; and next, because, through 
their " play-practice," we are trained into avoiding what is life-de- 
stroying and into seeking what is hfe-promoting. 

The fundamental characteristic of the Will to Rule is beyond 
doubt a passion for power, and as such it was recognized by Nie- 
tzsche. But it seeks a power that presupposes combination and there- 
fore leads inevitably to reciprocity. In its broadest aspect this 
instinct is a craving for the expansion of our own Hves by their 
reflection in the lives of others. While partly responsible, at least, 
for vanity and pretension, for arrogance and intolerance, the Will to 
Rule breeds ultimately ambition, loyalty, patriotism and a fellow- 
feeling for all humanity. Among those inspired by it are the moral- 
ist, the true statesman, and the martyr-pioneers of every great cause. 
To understand how it wields its influence, we must remember that a re- 
former first of all is a man wanting to press his own feelings and ideas 
on his fellow-men — one determined that other men shall do things to 
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which they are not in themselves inclined. Of this force it may be 
said that it teaches us to rule in order that we may obey, and to lead 
in order that we may serve. 

If we consider mankind everywhere and in all ages, it may safely 
be asserted that, until recently, all but an insignificant minority used 
to be completely engrossed with the mere protection of life. And 
their efforts took the natural shape of fighting in one fashion or 
another. At first this perennial conflict was waged with all nature. 
"By degrees it became directed principally against other men. Relief 
from it was found only in coarse material pleasures and in love — 
which was then little more than another kind of war. The perfective 
forces could not assert themselves except in their most primitive 
forms, by making men more fit to fight and to love. In a word, they 
had to serve the earlier instincts. 

Modern times have brought law-guarded peace, machine-made 
prosperity, nation-wide cooperation, popular education and demo- 
cratic ideas. Physical fighting is becoming less and less needful. 
The craving for it will one day be regarded as distinctly " atavistic." 
Fighting in other forms leads insidiously to combination and co- 
operation. The number of those not having to exert themselves at all 
for a living has been steadily increasing from age to age. And for 
all but a very few among men called " civilized " the struggle for 
mere self-preservation has been greatly ameliorated. 

To a minority these changes have merely meant less to do with 
more time to do it in. But on the whole it may be said that the grow- 
ing store of leisure and surplus energy available to most men has 
tended to give the perfective instincts their supreme opportunity. 
Within the last century they have assumed an importance often 
equalling and sometimes surpassing that of the primary instincts as 
life-compelling motives. Not only through the artist, the student, 
or the reformer, but through thousands upon thousands of com- 
paratively commonplace human beings, these forces have been heard 
to speak with the commanding voice of passion. More and more, 
civilized man has come to feel that the one object warranting any and 
every sacrifice is the pure joy of " being himself " — as Ibsen termed 
the full and free expression of our natural tendencies. 

One result of this development has been a rapid and radical 
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change in our understanding of work, as well as in our attitude to- 
ward it. Once it stood juxtaposed to fighting and was recognized 
chiefly by its implication of hateful and degrading effort. Then it 
became antithetical to playing, as forced drudgery is to free pleas- 
ure. Now we are beginning to see that it can and should embrace 
the life-promoting elements of both fighting and playing. In the 
light of this new conception, we may define work as " useful effort 
leading to normal functional self-expression." 

In this new kind of work our own day is inclined to seek the most 
imperative motive of all. The dread of ennui is acquiring the same 
power — and the same dramatic validity — as that of hunger or a hurt 
to our vanity. Hereafter, as Professor Hoffding has aptly put it, 
" we will not work to live ; we will not live to work ; but in work we 
will find life." 

Ill 

The main cause of Ibsen's supposed obscurity lies then, as I see 
it, in his intuitive realization of an evolutionary trend from mere 
preservation to increasing perfection as life's more essential purpose. 
He felt that a change had come over mankind, and he concluded that 
neither the primary instincts nor the more primitive forms of the 
perfective forces would remain capable of engrossing man's whole 
existence. And because he saw and pictured the struggle of the Will 
to Do and the Will to Rule to establish themselves on an equal basis 
with the preservative instincts as compelling motives in human life, he 
made his men and women say and do things which to many readers, 
if not to most, could only seem preposterously unreal. 

Even at this late day the average man fears whatever is new. 
And he remains self-centred to the extent of expecting everybody 
else to be like himself in everything. To an overwhelming degree he 
is still moved and checked by the earlier and less subtle instincts. For 
this reason he expects to see people — on the stage as well as in reality 
— care most of all for life itself. Secondly, he expects to see them 
fighting ruthlessly for the male or female they want — ^just as the 
lion is pursuing the lioness, and as the bucks are fighting among 
themselves for the does. He has learned that, under some circum- 
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/ stances, the Will to Love may overshadow the Will to Live — that 
when people have been "driven beyond themselves" by being 
" crossed in love," they grow capable of many strange doings, such- 
as the risking and taking of their own lives. 

This average man of ours is at a loss to understand Ibsen's char-; 
acters because he is a stranger to the motives that impel them — 
motives that have become clearly potent only under the pressure of 
recent conditions, and that are still decidedly potent only to a far 
advanced minority. It will be all but impossible to convince him that 
the ultimate reason behind Hedda's desperate act is not her hopeless 
love for Eilert Lovborg. And the possibility of her departing vol- 
untarily from life just to escape unbearable boredom would to him 
seem unspeakably ridiculous, could such a possibility enter his mind 
at all. For ennui, to quote Jean Marie Guyau, " is in man a sign 
of superiority — of fecundity of will." 

I have already indicated that Ibsen's grip on the perfective in- 
stincts was, on the whole, intuitive rather than reasoned — that he 
saw and pictured the results of their activities rather than those 
activities themselves. But the secret of art's power to move and to 
change us lies just in the fact that it presents ideas and truths and 
tendencies in their application to concrete being — that it shows them 
At Work, so to speak. Outside of poetry, we have to deal with 
them as pale, bloodless phantoms, created by our minds in forms 
little more tangible than our dreams. In art we find them clothed 
in flesh and blood; we find them wearing the faces and using the 
voices of our dearest and nearest ; and thus we are able to See them. 
And seeing, we realize what they imply and lead to, in the future as 
well as in the present. It was thus that Ibsen pictured the motives 
and impulses on which modern man's everyday life is more and more 
beginning to hinge; and it was for this reason that he was able to 
picture them with a fidelity and power which could not have been 
surpassed by any scientific formulation. 

In so far as Ibsen reached a reasoned consciousness of the new 
part played by work, for instance — as a blessing rather than a curse 
— this seems to have come to him only late in life. In a letter dated 
1890, written when he was sixty-two and had just finished Hedda 
Gabler, we find him saying to a friend in business : " You learned 
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early in life to love work. The joy of working was not grasped by 
me until later. But then I learned most eflFectively to treasure it." 
And it is only in the plays from his final period, beginning with 
Rosmersholm, that the need of soul-satisfying work as a human mo- 
tive is given full and clear emphasis. That such should be the case 
is significant as illustrating the manner and order in which the life 
forces have made their appearance in literature as well as in life. 
Poetry is, in the last instance, nothing but a reflection of life, an ex- 
perimental re-combination of elements entering into all hfe. It has 
to follow the general course of organic development like any other 
form of vital activity. Just as the life-history of the individual 
recapitulates that of the race, so the evolution of literature has re- 
peated that of life itself. Just as the preservative instincts took 
precedence of the perfective ones in life, so they had to assume 
priority of birth and rank in poetry also. And in poetry as in life, 
the evolution of the instincts had to be mirrored in exact order, so 
that their more primitive forms preceded and antagonized the later 
and subtler and more " unselfish " ones. As the result of this order, 
we note the successive appearance in poetry of certain Themes, 
in which we find close-fitting symbolizations not only of the life forces 
in their broadest aspect, but of their diff'erent evolutionary stages. 

First of all came the Fight Theme — the singing of man's strug- 
gle to maintain himself in the face of a hostile fate — and it passed 
through a long progression of stages before the next one, or the Love 
Theme, could assume more than subordinate importance. The An- 
tigone of Sophocles reaches the 568th of its 1,353 lines (Camp- 
bell's translation) before any reference at all is made to the love 
that binds the heroine to the son of the man who has just condemned 
her to death for burying the corpse of her rebellious brother — that 
is, for serving the Will to Live in a very subtle and far advanced 
form. 

For ages the two primary themes held almost undisputed sway. 
And those are still in a majority who deem them indispensable as 
" central interests " of the drama. But at an early stage there 
appeared, though confined to the background, what might be called 
the Prowess Theme and the Honor Theme, being, respectively, 
equivalent to man's inner sense of superiority and his desire to see 
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that sense reflected in other men. Here we encounter the Will to Do 
and the Will to Rule in their most primitive forms — as a craving to 
excel and to be admired for excelling. We have here both fact and 
appearance — ^both ambition and vanity. Much later appeared the 
Work Theme and the Service Theme, wherein we have to recognize 
the highest known manifestations of the two perfective instincts. 

Ibsen was not the first one who gave artistic expression to the 
worth and power of work, or to functional self-expression as a life- 
ruling motive. There is Goethe's Faust, for instance, of which 
Professor Hoffding says that its most important aspect is represented 
by " the idea of incessant endeavor." But up to the time when Ibsen 
became wholly himself, it may be said that modem literature was 
overwhelmingly preoccupied with the Will to Love — ^with that " all- 
subduing erotic yearning " which the Romanticists had proclaimed 
as life's supremest expression. Even the great French play-builders 
of the mid-century failed, as a rule, to break away from this Ufe- 
perverting attitude. 

Love's Comedy was the first play in which Ibsen's real genius as- 
serted itself, and the first one in which he gave clear reco^ition to 
the new importance gained by the perfective forces through the de- 
velopment of modem life. It constitutes an impetuous onslaught on 
love's power to fill up life to the exclusion of all other factors. It 
is a direct challenge to that sentimental side of Romanticism in 
which Ibsen's own nature was rooted so deeply that, in order to" rid 
himself of it, he was forced to react antipathetically against it 
throughout the greater part of his career as playwright. To this 
day it is mentioned as one of his worst " puzzle plays," and why this 
should be so may be understood if we recall how a majority of cur- 
rent plays continue to accept love-making as man's chief claim to 
attention at the hands of the poet. 

From that first negative embodiment of the forces pressing for- 
ward everywhere, Ibsen passed by degrees to a more and more posi- 
tive one. For a while — ^in writing Brand, Peer Gynt, and Emperor 
and Galilean — his mind wrestled with the problem of the human will 
in its relation to the great world-will rather than to other human 
wills. But beginning with Pillars of Society, he accepted the con- 
dition of our will as one of " freedom within necessity." Without 
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ceasing to hold man responsible to society for the Results of his 
acts, he agreed with the " deterministic " position of modem science 
as to the origin of those acts. He cared no longer to sit in judgment 
on man for not using his will, as he had done in Brand; or to ask 
whether man's willing be of any avail at all, as he had done in Em- 
peror and Galilean. Instead he strove to unravel the strands woven 
into that instrument we call will. He dealt no longer with it as an 
" immortal soul " .bound for heaven or hell, but as a link in life's 
endless chain of cause and effect. He saw that wrong willing and 
no willing at all might equally be the result of inherited or suggested 
influences. He came to see man's salvation not in willing but in 
working — ^not in arrogant defiance of life, but in patient adaptation 
to its purposes and methods. He came, finally, to recognize work of 
the right kind as a vital necessity to normal man, and social service 
as the most soul-satisfying form of energetic expenditure. 

The scope of this essay will not permit me to give detailed illus- 
tration of the manner in which Ibsen's increasing recognition of the 
perfective forces and their mission in life shows itself in his plays. 
All I can do here is to point out a few striking and typical instances. 

In An Enemy of the People we meet a man of thought strongly 
moved by the Will to Do in a very refined stage. While following 
out his natural bent, he is brought to realize his fundamental antago- 
nism to the emotional mass, which is still moved almost wholly by 
the primitive instincts and by the earliest forms of the perfective 
forces. In that play Ibsen had not yet reached his highest plane of 
thought, and he was content to let it end with the defiant resignation 
of an individualist who has not yet grasped the true relationship of 
his own fate to that of the race. As it stands, however, the play may 
be called the tragedy of all intellectual leadership. 

Of RosmershoVm Ibsen himself wrote : " The craving for work 
makes itself felt throughout the play." But it goes farther. Re- 
becca came to Rosmersholm full of crude lust for power. There she 
met Rosmer, a man moved by her own life-governing instinct, the 
Will to Rule, but in so high a state of development that it should be 
called a Will to Serve. Thus we have set before us the clashing of 
an early and a late phase of the same instinct — ^we are made to watch' 
the working of that instinct on two different planes of life — and the 
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point of the play is that the mere contact with a higher form of 
life tends to impel the lower one upwards. And in her renunciation, 
first of love and then of life itself, Rebecca proves unconsciously that, 
in life's total scheme, the preservative instincts are means to an end, 
not ends in themselves. 

Hedda Gdbler might be called the drama of ennui. By birth and 
rearing led into circumstances where all her natural promptings to 
vigorous use of soul and body are either wholly thwarted or else 
dwarfed into dawdling over mere futilities, a strong-natured and 
strong-willed woman is led on step by step through petty naughti- 
ness to error and death. Bom in a more fortunate time and place, 
she might at least have caught the zest of hfe through the kind of 
political intriguing said to be found in so many Parisian salons. 
But she might also have become envied and admired, as more than 
one successful woman of to-day, because of her capacity for hard, 
well-applied work. Little Eyolf may be called the positive comple- 
ment to the negative lesson conveyed by Hedda Gdbler. It seems to 
proclaim that, if the Will to Do be satisfied in a supreme degree, the 
defeat suff'ered by the Will to Love may be outlived. But the play 
also foreshadows a possible interpenetration of the two perfective 
forces and the upbuilding of a. liigher and more effective Will to 
Grow. 

In The Master Builder, Borkman, and The Epilogue, finally, 
Ibsen seems to have dealt mainly with the necessity of harmonious 
as well as free development. He shows how even that life force which 
is particularly our own must not be nursed at the expense of the 
other instincts ; how a universal law of life commands the symmetri- 
cal exercise of all our faculties and makes it punishable to stifle any 
one of them; how, in fact, a higher law than that of specialization 
is the harmonizing of all our faculties in common service of life. 

Borkman and Rubek have trampled on the Will to Love in order 
to let their dominant impulse have fuU swing. Both go down to dis- 
aster for having violated the law of harmonious vital development. 
Rubek finds no happiness with Maja — ^with life as it is felt and de- 
sired by youth and primitive man. He reaps nothing but death 
- when he and Irene make a belated attempt to live their lost lives over 
again. But worst of all to him is that his art misses its highest pos- 
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sible note and becomes mere " caricature " — interpretation of life un- 
informed by that sympathy which springs from the normal expres- 
sion of our racial instincts. 

These are mere hints. But anyone who takes the trouble to read 
Ibsen in the light furnished by the life forces, as these are now com- 
ing to be understood, will soon see that the myth of which I have 
been talking never had any foundation in fact. Ibsen never pur- 
posely manufactured riddles. He never desired to be, or to be found, 
obscure. But to reach the heart of his message, it will not suffice 
that we spend our time brooding over his words or delving into his 
personal life. Instead we must school ourselves in the comprehen- 
sion of life — in the knowledge not only of its superficial aspects, but 
of its deeper and deepest truths. To know Ibsen better, we must 
know life itself better. That is all. 
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THE REGENERATION OF THE THEATRE* 

MONTROSE J, MOSES 

I BELIEVE that the theatre has much to contend with in the in- 
creasing disillusionment of its audiences. A large asset in the appre- 
ciation of a play consists in a naive acceptance of its papier mache 
and of its convention. There was a time when this was very real to 
all of us ; when we did not care whether thunder came from a tin sheet 
or the patter of rain from the rattle of peas in a pan. The press 
agent has at last waked himself up to his great sin of commission: 
that in his publicity work he has opened the doors of wonder too wide, 
and has shown the miracle in shirt sleeves. In the regeneration of 
the drama, one of the first things will be to bring back the old- 
fashioned curiosity of audiences. 

This will mean that the keen virtue of imagination will have to be 
cultivated. When we criticise the paucity of the Elizabethan stage 
with its paper signs, or of the mystery play platform with its bowl 
of water for the sea, we discount the responsiveness of an audience, 
whose education piay not have been as general as ours, but whose 
minds were more active and more sensitive to mere suggestion. So 
rapidly has illusion deserted us, and so surprisingly have the mechan- 
ical excellences of the theatre increased that, in order to retain the 
shadow of "make-believe," audiences demand settings which materially 
decrease the manager's chances for large profits. 

Such expenditure is warranted in spectacular pieces like Ben Hur 
and The Shepherd Kmg, where the plays themselves had attractive 
appeal. But scenery can no longer prop a weak drama, for the simple 
reason that the people are at last beginning to know something of the 
art of the theatre. To a certain degree, the press agent has been 
responsible for this. Not that his journalism has lost any of its 
advertising quality, but he is becoming more judicious in his state- 
ments, and more sparing of his credulous stories. There has even 
been a change, within recent years, as regards the wild hero-worship 
which traveled in the wake' of the "star" system— a hero-worship 

• The Disintegration of the Theatre, by the same author, appeared in the 

last issue. 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 

BY EDWARD F. CURRAN. 

fONNECTED with the drama of the nineteenth 
century there has been no name so prominently 
before the public as that of Henrik Ibsen, whose 
. life though devoid of very special interest seems 
to have colored his literary work to a large de- 
gree. It is better, therefore, to lay the foundation of a review 
of that work by a rough survey of him as he lived, for the 
general reader will then be able to understand better some 
of the dramatist's subjects and theories. 

Henrik Ibsen was born on March 20, 1828, in Skien, a 
seaport town on the southeast coast of Norway. His father 
was a merchant, at one time possessing ample means, but 
whose business through sheer recklessness failed in 1836 The 
family had -to leave Skien proper, and retire to a small farm 
on the outskirts of the town. This turn in family afiFairs 
changed the career of Henrik, who was compelled towards the 
end of his fourteenth year to go out into the world to earn 
his living. With an embittered mind he became the appren- 
tice of an apothecary in Grimstad, and, though heartily detest- 
ing the business, remained at this work until the close 
of 1849. Iq spite of his hatred of everything connected 
with drugs and medicines, he managed for some time to en- 
joy himself after his own heart, but not without incurring 
the disapproval and the frowns of the puritanically inclined 
citizens. It appears that one of Ibsen's gifts at this time was 
the knack of turning out rhyming lampoons on the staid 
townsfolk, which were naturally by no means appreciated by 
the unhappy victims. Although it is evident that he had al- 
ready given his thoughts to writing, these ventures in rhyme 
were only his skirmishes in literature. But in 1847 he began 
to write in earnest, and two years later his first drama in 
blank verse, Catilina, was written under the pseudonym 
"Brynjolf Bjarme." A newly acquired friend in the person of 
Ole Schulerud, a law student, took the play to Christiana and 
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offered it to the managers, but no one would touch it. 
Schulerud then gave a loan of money to Ibsen, who pub- 
lished the play in 1850. It turned out to be a complete 
failure, and only thirty copies were sold. By this time Ibsen 
had taken off the apothecary's apron, and had come to Chris- 
tiana in the hope of studying medicine, but having failed in 
his matriculation he abandoned the idea of trying again to 
enter the University. Straightened circumstances now befell 
him, and were it not for the kindness of Schulerud he would 
have found much diiGculty in obtaining the merest necessaries 
of life. Ibsen being freed from immediate danger of starva- 
tion by a share of Schulerud's lodging, began at once to build 
his castles in the air, and towards the end of 1850 a one-act 
play by him — The Viking^s Grave was produced at the Chris- 
tiania Theatre. 

On November 6, 185 1, he was appointed "Stage-Poet" of 
the Norwegian National Theatre in Bergin, a post that car- 
ried the combined duties of stage-manager and playwright, 
at a yearly salary of not quite three hundred and forty dol- 
lars. Small as it was it could not be refused by one who 
had no regular income, and whose penwork was bringing in 
next to nothing. At the expiration of his term of appoint- 
ment in 1857 he returned to Christiania, where he became 
Artistic Director of the Norwegian Theatre, a better post 
since it meant a salary of over six hundred dollars; but on 
this house failing in 1862 he was thrown out of employment. 
Meanwhile he had married Susan Thoresen, a member of a 
literary family, by whom he had one child, Sigurd, born De- 
cember, 1859. When the Norwegian Theatre became bank- 
rupt Ibsen without any hesitation accepted the position of 
Aesthetic- Adviser to the Christiania Theatre, which was con- 
ducted by Danes and had been in opposition to the Nor- 
wegian Theatre, an institution national in all its aims. Here his 
salary was only about three hundred dollars, and even this 
sum was uncertain, for if the receipts of the theatre did not 
reach a required amount Ibsen's salary suffered. The result 
was that he fell heavily into debt, and finding the greatest 
difficulty in supporting himself, his wife and child, he ap- 
pealed to the Norwegian Government for aid before he would 
be forced to put into effect his resolution to emigrate to 
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period. The managers waved his plays aside, and no pub- 
lisher would look at them. To one of his few friends, Paul 
Botten-Hansen, he wrote imploringly at the begfnning of 1857 
to try and get Lady Inger of Ostraat printed, so that the 
work could be brought before the eye of the public. " Dear 
friend," he wrote, " let me count on your help ! I give you 
full liberty to do as you please with Lady Inger, Urge a pub- 
lisher until he gives in." 

In 1849 Ibsen wrote a poem appealing strongly to his fel- 
low countrymen to stand by Schleswig and save it from Ger- 
many, but there was no response to his views. About this 
time there was an acute movement among Norwegians for a 
union between the Scandinavian countries. Ibsen became a 
violent "Scandinavian" as well as a pronounced hater of 
everything Prussian. He now dabbled in politics extensively, 
and came very near seeing the inside of a prison cell in 185 1 
over a connection he had formed with a newspaper which pro- 
mulgated extreme views. The aloofness of the Norwegians in 
the struggle between Prussia and Denmark in the war of 
1864, waged for the annexation by the former country of Hol- 
stein, Lauenberg, and Schleswig, enraged Ibsen so much that 
he determined to become a voluntary exile from his native 
land, and accordingly on April 2, 1864, he started out for Rome. 
His position by this time had improved slightly, while a 
brighter future began to appear. An acquaintanceship had 
sprung tip between him and Bjornson as early as 1850, though 
for some reason or other they were mutually distant even 
during the succeeding years, whilst Bjornson was actively 
helping on the works of Ibsen by sympathetic contributions 
to the press. It was not until 1859 that there sprang up be- 
tween them a strong friendship, from which Ibsen derived 
considerable material help. Indeed it is to Bjornson that 
Ibsen owed much of his future success, as the correspondence of 
the latter amply demonstrates, for Bjornson introduced the 
works of the struggling poet to Frederick Hegel, a publisher 
of considerable business ability and of integrity of character. 
Into Hegel's hands Ibsen threw all his business affairs; a 
step which he had never any cause to repent, for not alone 
did Hegel publish all Ibsen's works, but also undertook to 
invest the proceeds in the best possible way. If Bjornson 

Viarl Anni^ nnfhincr pise fnr Thsf>n li" urntild havf^ hppn ctiflfi- 
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cently difficult for the latter to repay his friend. But Bjorn- 
son did not stop at this. He worked so hard at collecting sub- 
scriptions for the poet's support that when Ibsen at last, by the 
aid of a grant from the Norwegian Government, reached Rome, 
Bjornson kept the wolf from his door by sending on various' 
checks at intervals. He also obtained by repeated pleadings 
from the Norwegian Scientific Society in 1865 a small grant 
to help Ibsen complete Emperor and Gallilean. Notwith- 
standing all this exhibition of disinterestedness miserable poli- 
tics sundered their friendship in 1867, causing them to be 
estranged for the succeeding thirteen years. 

Away from the stress of political quarreling and party 
strife, Ibsen for a considerable time did not know what to do 
with himself in Rome. He found that peace and quiet for 
which he had so often longed, and he dawdled, though he 
claimed that he was not losing time. He was most enthusi- 
astic over the old city. " Of Rome it is impossible to write," 
he told his mother-in-law in a letter, " one may describe it, 
but one always fails to convey what is best, what is unique 
about it." In another place he writes, "Rome is beautiful, 
wonderful, magical. I feel an extraordinary capacity for work, 
and the strength of a giant-killer." And in December, 1870, 
he wrote to George Brandes, the Danish literateur, "At last 
they have taken Rome away from us human beings, and given 
it to politicians. Where shall we take refuge now? Rome was 
the one sanctuary in Europe ; the one place that enjoyed true 
liberty — freedom from the political liberty- tyranny. I do not 
think that I shall visit it again after what has happened." 
This, however, turned out to be a frail resolution that was 
broken later on. Ibsen being a born dramatist naturally 
sought for a subject having some connection with the Chris- 
tianity which he saw around him on all sides, and soon he 
became filled with thoughts of a great drama based on the life 
of Julian the Apostate. Still he did not work on it for some 
years, but, so far as we can ascertain, kept turning the sub- 
ject over in his mind. His immediate attention was given to 
Brand which appeared in 1866, and next to Peer Gynt which 
was published in the following year. Brand was the first 
work that attracted the serious attention of the literary world 
to Ibsen, as it was also the first of his works that brought 
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On the 13th of May, 1868, Ibsen left Rome for Dresden. 
Why he made the, change is not apparent from any of his 
published letters; when he does make mention of the fact he 
simply says that such a change will have to be made. To all 
appearances he had in mind the education of his son. For 
six years the family dwelt in Dresden, and then early in 1875 
he removed to Munich. The work of these years consists in 
TAe League of Youth, the first of his prose dramas, which ap- 
peared in 1869, and Emperor and Gallilean, published in 1873. 
During his three years residence in Munich he wrote The 
Pillars of Society, which turned out to be his first really suc- 
cessful drama, and then, returning to Rome in 1878, he pub- 
lished in the following year A Doll's House. To Munich he 
again came in 1879, remained there a year, and then fled 
back to Rome once more. A short visit was now paid to 
Sorrento where he finished Ghosts, a play that caused violent 
controversies in Norway and other places. Until 18S5 he was 
flitting back and forth between the Tyrol and Rome, but to- 
wards the end of that year he again settled in Munich where 
he stayed until July of 1891 when, turning his face towards 
his native land, he set out for Christiania. Of the five plays 
which he had published since the appearance of Ghosts only 
two — The Lady From the Sea, and Hedda Gabler — have ac- 
quired any fame. His life in Norway was not unclouded. He 
worked in his usual leisurely way and wrote four plays in nine 
years. Among these works many look upon one. The Master 
Builder, as Ibsen's most perfect drama. With the production 
of When We Dead Awaken, 1900, his literary career closed, 
and for the remaining few years of his life he was troubled 
with a mental a£Fection with which his bodily strength gradu- 
ally failed. On May 23, 1906, after a life of seventy-eight 
years, he died. 

He had a peculiar temperament and character. Being of a 
reserved and retiring disposition he did not make many friends. 
He rarely spoke in conlpany when others could or were speak- 
ing; still, if necessity compelled him to begin, he became a 
fluent talker. The few persons of literary tastes with whom he 
did become intimate seem to have been attracted to him by 
his strange manners, and they certainly left nothing undone to 
give him every assistance. For a considerable number of 
years he was constantly in pecuniary difficulties which were 
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not lessened by his own words and actions. It is easy to un- 
derstand that having such a reserved disposition and a hasty, 
hot temper which he allowed to govern bis pen at times he 
was not always smoothing the path to success. Everything 
seemed to sour him. He not infrequently complained and 
found fault where he need not, and could rage where there 
was no immediate necessity. For him clouds were continually 
hiding the sun, and he had not that brightness of character to 
remember that these clouds may have had some sunnier lin- 
ings. Perhaps it was his earlier years of poverty, it may have 
been his drudgery against his will in the apothecary's shop, 
but, as likely as not, it was a mere failing of character that 
urged him to withdraw to himself; to leave mankind severely 
alone; to despise and wage war on the laws of social life. 
Whatever may have been the cause, much of his literary work 
reflected these ideas. 

Ibsen's life was singularly uninteresting, and his letters, in 
which one would instinctively seek for insight into his charac- 
ter, are dull and wanting in literary touch. It is quite possi- 
ble that owing to his correspondence being published in 1905, 
the year before his death, some of his friends and admirers 
may have declined to submit to the unfavorable criticism of 
Ibsen's antagonists correspondence which departed from the 
commonplace mediocrity of that published. The only notable 
thing about the letters that have seen the light is the evidence 
of Ibsen's abnormal selfishness. For a man like him who owed 
all his success to the disinterested assistance of friends, it comes 
with bad grace to say one word against friendship. Some of us 
poor mortals in the world are all the time craving for a real, 
true friend ; and in a short life if we manage to hold one in the 
sieve of time out of a number who were previously there, but 
who have been shaken through as being too small for the mesh 
of true friendship, we think ourselves lucky, and highly blessed^ 
Ibsen was of an opposite opinion. " Friends," he writes to 
Brandes, "friends are an expensive luxury ; and when a man's 
whole capital is invested in a calling and a mission in life, he can- 
not afford to keep them. The costliness of keeping friends 
does not lie in what one does for them, but in what one, out 
of consideration for them, refrains from doing." The same 
principle he seemingly applied to his conduct towards his 
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down father he began gradually to loosen the ties of kinEhip,*'*^ 
and finally in a very short time broke off all communication 
with father and mother. They were struggling; so was he. 
But in after years when success came to him it is apparent 
to the most casual reader that he was indifferent to the cir- 
cumstances of his parents. The same silence is kept; no let- 
ter, no communication, no connection with them. When his 
mother died we have evidence in his correspondence of how 
he took the tidings. But a few words, and he passes on to 
something else. Later on when his father passed away, Ibsen 
makes a lame apology for not communicating and helping his 
parents. This is all of no avail to one who can read the lives 
of other men. The truth is, that Ibsen's selfishness, his grasp- 
ing after money, his general pettiness of character, and his 
want of a definite form of relijgious belief colored his works, 
directed his life, and guided his pen. 

His literary life may be divided into two periods; that in 
which he figures as a poet, and secondly, that in which he 
gave all his talent to writing prose dramas. His poetry con- 
sists of three plays, three dramatic poems, and a quantity of 
various kinds of verse. Of the plays Lady Inger oj Ostraat 
may be passed over without comment, since it contains many 
great imperfections. The Vikings of Helgeland is on a higher 
plane. In it figures Hiordis the first in his picture gallery of 
revolting women. The play contains some examples of good 
work, although there is nothing of special distinction in it 
from beginning to end. One dramatic S'ituation towards the 
close is cunningly introduced. Sigurd, the Viking, and Hiordis 
have made confession to each other of their hidden mutual 
love in the past. Both are now married and their partners 
living. The thought of the past fires Hiordis to madness and 
she determines on killing both Sigurd and herself, so that 
they may be with each other in the realms of the gods. To 
put her resolution into effect she shoots him with her bow 
and arrow. 

Sigurd. Well aimed, Hiordis 1 (He falls). 

Hiordis (Jubilant, rushes to him). Sigurd, my brother, 
now thou art mine at last I 

Sigurd. Now less than ever. Here our ways part; for I 
am a Christian man. 

Hiordis (Appalled). Thou ? Ha, no, no. 
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Sigurd. The White God is mine; King ^thelstan taught 
me to know him ; it is to him I go. 

HiORDis (in despair). And I— ! (Drops her bow) . Woe I 
woe ! 

Among Scandinavian peoples this work may possibly be 
retained as an example of the treatment the Sagas of the 
country received; but to other races the sole interest con- 
nected with The Vikings of Helgeland is its place in the de- 
velopment of Ibsen's dramatic writings. 

Seven years after its appearance came The Pretenders, a 
play containing seme powerful scenes, and some very good 
dramatic conceptions. The weakest portions are those in which 
the religion of the period — Catholicity of the early thirteenth 
century — is touched. Here the ears push themselves through 
the mane. In no place are they so evident as in the scene of 
Bishop Nicolaus' death. While meant to be a serious descrip- 
tion of the Episcopal schemer's last moments, it develops into 
gross farce. Quotations could not be cited here to prove this, 
owing to the length into which they would run, and the whole 
scene of several pages has to be read in order to get a perfect 
grasp of where Ibsen fails. One original sayirg, however, one 
cannot resist from plucking out of the text. Duke Skule, the 
great Pretender, visits the bishop, who is about to breathe 
his last, and greets him : " I hear it goes ill with you." 
Bishop Nicolaus answers : " I am a corpse in the bud, good 
Duke; this night shall I blossom; to-morrow you may scent 
my perfume." Throughout the play Ibsen follows closely 
to history, for the subject is based on the struggle in the 
thirteenth century between Hakon Hakonsson and Skule Barda- 
son for the throne of Norway. A slight inkling of religious 
bias develops in the fifth act, but as the situation is not de- 
void of humor, and is in one respect an echo of Dante, no 
great objection can be taken to it. 

Following this play came two dramatic poems. Brand and 
Peer Gynt. 

Of Brand it is difficult to speak in small space. The poem 
is long and complex, and from a Catholic point of view is full 
of thought provoking miterial. Its scene is laid in a small 
village in Norway, and the plot is to show how Brand, a 
Lutheran minister, endeavors to regenerate the people accord- 
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hardly find in the realms of fiction a more minute study of a 
hard-hearted fanatic than in that of Brand. He is a mono- 
maniac, obsessed with a principle, which when relentlessly ap- 
plied, brings torture and suffering in its wake. If Brand had 
been pictured as a Catholic priest by Ibsen, instead of a 
Lutheran preacher, and some impedimenta which he had brought 
with him through a portion of his life dropped out, the critics 
of two hemispheres would be holding him up as an example 
of the monsters given birth by the Papacy. A wife and a few 
other things change the face of life for a large section of the 
human race, and now Brand is looked upon as a man with 
great and noble thoughts for mankind. Perhaps of all Ibsen's 
works, this one is the most widely read in English-speaking 
countries. It is so religious 1 It shows up the heroism and 
the sanctity of the clergy ! Therefore, those pious ladies who 
maintain missions to the heathen and to the benighted Catho- 
lics of Europe, choke with enthusiasm over the conduct of 
Brand. To us, however, he is a blasphemer, if ever one ex* 
isted in literature. His gross insults to God are set down 
plainly. He declares that lie scarcely knows whether he is a 
Christian at all. He is a hypocrite, full of the cant of such 
folk. He acknowledges in several places that he has been mis- 
guided in his spiritual affairs, yet while he holds an idea, no- 
body dare oppose it. He practically murders his child and 
his wife, in order to hold fast to one of these delusions. He 
allows his mother to die without visiting her, or administering 
to her the. consolations of religion, for which she is craving 
and calling. His language to her when they did meet is of 
the vilest kind. His cant is, all of nothing ! And his exposit- 
ion of it to one of his parishioners, " If you cannot be what 
you ought, then be thoroughly what you can" has a touch 
of the oracular about it. To all appearances it has the look 
of an effort to hide Ibsen's inability to work out his central 
idea with satisfaction. But what is the secret of all these 
inhuman characteristics in one man. We need not guess; we are 
told by Ibsen himself: " Brand is myself in my best moments," 
he writes to Peter Hansen, in 1870. In some respects this 
is true; in others, we should require much compulsion to 
make us believe it. 

In the poem is to be found one of the best pieces of writ- 
ing ever penned by Ibsen — the agonizing cry of Agnes after 
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her dead child. She thinks of his presence at the Christmas 
festivities of the previous year, and yearns for him. Then in 
Jber grief she t^kes out some of his baby clothes and fondles 
them. Just here the true pathos of the situation is ruined by 
the strained and theatrical introduction of a wandering, impu- 
dent gypsy with a naked child. She, evidently, is made to ap- 
pear for the mere purpose of forcing Agnes to give away the 
clothes, which are the only ties that bind her to her child in 
the grave. Her introduction is awkward, crude, and devoid 
of any touch that would betoken a master-hand. Ibsen has 
never approached in any other place the power of this de- 
scription previous to the entrance of the gypsy. If any woman 
ever deserved pity and sympathy, it is the wife of Brand. 
She is weak and vacillating, but she recognizes, as do other 
persons in the poem, the callousness of Brand. For her faith- 
fulness to his monomania she sinks into an early grave. And 
shortly after her death her former lover, whom she left for 
Brand, turns up as a raving, religious maniac. His description 
of his conversion is rather good : " I am saved. Not a speck 
cleaves to me. I have been washed in the laundry of faith ; 
every splash of mire has been rubbed o£F on the wash* board 
of holiness. I have rinsed out my Adam garment with the 
aid of the mangle of watchfulness. I am white as a surplice, 
thanks to the use of the soapsuds of prayer." Madness over- 
rules the poem. Brand is insane, Edjar (the lover just quoted) 
ends in the same way, and Gerd is a madcap idiot. Undoubt- 
edly, there is great power shown in the poem, but there is also 
an equally great lack of true artistic spirit. 

In Peer Gynt, his second, and more perfect poem, Ibsen 
gives us another monster of selfishness as a hero. In this in- 
stance, however, he does not construct his work on mere 
imaginative or subjective ideas alone, but makes use of the 
folk-lore of his native land, which he varies, by reproducing 
memories of his own home-life in his early years. In connec- 
tion with the latter we are amazed, for we cannot understand 
how any son, with ordinary respect and love for his mother, 
could caricature her under the guise of Aase, the mother of 
Peer Gynt. This Ibsen has done, as he has told us; his 
mother serving as a model, "with necessary exaggerations.". 
Here we have one of those nasty touches which repel anybody 
nossessincr honor, from admirincr fVii> nt^rennal f<-a:i-» »f tu. 
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The poet's pet theory of heredity is aired in this work. Peer 
is the son of a reckless, drunken father, and inherits many of 
the failings of a ne'er-do-well. He is a drunkard, a grossly 
immoral dreamer, who is always thinking of the past glories 
of his father's household and building castles in the air of 
the future. His bad character is so well recognized, that when 
he goes to the marriage feast, described in the first part of 
the poem, the people turn from him. Yet, in spite of this, 
Solveig, who had previously never known him, who draws 
away from him when she learns his name, who is aware of his 
wickedness, leaves father, and mother, and home, to go up 
into the hills and live with him when he is ostracized by the 
villagers, and is compelled to dwell apart from them in the 
forest. 

From thenceforth, the history of Peer changes to other 
parts of the world. He wanders away, becomes a slave-dealer 
in America, then in Africa he plays the part of prophet, and 
is tricked out of a large part of his belongings by a dancing 
girl with whom he consorted; he ends like a rooster, as he 
says, by getting well pludced ; and, iinally, when he becomes 
old and decrepid, he comes back to his native village in Nor- 
way. He is now stark mad, and thinks of nothing else than 
life. He will not die. In the latter part of the poem his fight 
with supernatural powers for life is tedious and artificial. On 
the whole, the poem is uneven. Whilst in some places Ibsea 
reaches a high plane, in others he turns out nothing but drivel. 
There is also a semblance of hasty and intermittent energy 
about its construction ; just as if his ideas came spasmodically, 
and that while they lasted he worked feverishly on them, quite, 
irrespective of their possible bearing on the unity of the work. 
This fault lessens the power the poem would otherwise most 
certainly have had. 

(to be concluded.) 
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SAINT CLARE AND HOLY POVERTY. 

BY CHARLOTTE BALFOUR. 

\N the i2th of last month, the 700th anniversary 
of the Foundation of the Order of Poor Clares 
was celebrated throughout the world. 

Except to Franciscan scholars St. Clare is 
very little known. Her fame has been hidden, as 
her life was hidden, for many centuries. But lately the revival 
of interest in Franciscan things, both within and without the 
Church, has brought about a new curiosity to know more 
about the friend and companion of St. Francis whose coun- 
sel he sought and valued so greatly. 

The sources from which the story of her life are taken are 
the Legend of Thomas of Celano; a few passages in the 
Fioretti and the Speculum Perfectionis, which supply very illu- 
minating incidents to show the friendship there was between 
St. Francis and St. Clare; and finally her own writings — these 
being her rule, her will and four letters written to Blessed 
Agnes of Bohemia. 

Father Paschal Robinson in his recently published Life oj 
St. Clare tells us how Thomas of Celano, not being satisfied 
with the defective accounts he read of St. Clare in her Acta^ 
had recourse to the surviving companions of St. Francis and 
St. Clare to ascertain the facts. " Here," says Father Paschal 
Robinson, " we may note the temper of the true chronicler, 
whose chief concern is to record things as they really were." 
If we regret that we have so few details of St. Clare's life 
we may rejoice that at least we have that little quite pure 
and undefiled. 

To understand the real Clare, to make friends with her and 
feel her a familiar companion, we have only to build up her 
personality for ourselves from the few but very faithful details 
we have of her life. There is no need to clear away a de- 
posit of rubbish left by the false sentiment of later centuries. 

As the founder of the Order of Poor Ladies, or Poor 
Clares, as they came to be called after her. St. Clare i« nf 
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which had never been within the pale of the Roman Empire 
would have to go, but the soul and intelligence of Europe 
would be kept sound; its general body would reunite and 
Christendom would once more reappear whole and triumphant- 
So it would have been but for one master tragedy which 
changed the whole scheme. Of the great units of civilization, 
Iberia, Italy, Britain, Giul, one, at this critical moment, turned 
traitor; that province was the province of Britain. The break- 
down of Britain and her failure to resist disruption was the 
chief event of all. By a curious accident one province ex- 
traneous to the Etnpire, Ireland, heroically preserved what the 
other extraneous provinces, the Germanies and Scandinavia, 
were to loose. In spite of the loss of Britain, and cut off by 
that loss from direct succour, Ireland preserved the tradition 
of civilization. It must be my next business to describe the 
way in which Britain failed in the struggle, and, at the hands 
of the King and of a little group of avaricious men, such as 
the Howards and the Cecils, changed for the worse the history 
of Europe. « 



MARY'S THOUGHT. 

BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 

When hand in hand they wandered forth 

His mighty world to see, 
What marvels Christ could tell to her 

Of sky and flower and tree ; — 
For though He was a tiny child, 

All lore remembered He ! 

But not the world His power had made 
Was Mary's thought and pride ; 

Her little Son walked loving near, 
Tender and trustful- eyed, — 

What recked she of earth's fair array 
When heaven was at her side ! 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 



BY EDWARD CURRAN. 




II. 

'ITH Peir Gynt the poet's work ended, and now 
began that of the prose dramatist. Ibsen ceased . 
to be a poet. Mr. Gosse, his English biogra- \ 
pher tells us that even the dress and nianners 
of a poet (for there are such things) ceased in 
1877 when Ibsen became a successful dramatist. His first 
prose drama was entitled The League of Youth, a hit at a po- 
litical party in Norway. The play was soundly hissed, and an 
uproar created on its first performance in Christiania. Its 
center idea is a league founded by a young adventurer who 
raises a cry against the conservative landed and moneyed 
classes. To combat these is his apparent great aim. In re- 
ality he is founding the league to use it as a tool for his own 
political advancement. His scheming after a wife is most en- 
joyable, and Ibsen lands him into such a quandary in the 
end, that nearly all our attention and interest are centered on 
how the young man will wind up his meteoric public career. 
The play is wholesome and clean, yet it has not a single 
noble character in it. Fieldbo is the only one at all ap- 
proaching the humane and high-souled. Considered as a 
drama it lacks coherence, the plot being hidden at times with 
material which seems out of place. Still the play is immeas- 
urably above some others of Ibsen which have been highly 
praised. In Norway The League of Youth will always be 
looked upon as a mile-stone in the road of national progress 
towards the realization of the people's aspirations. 

With this play began the so-called social or Ibsenite 
dramas, which, with the exception of Emperor and Galilean, 
appeared at close intervals during the succeeding nineteen 
years. Putting aside Emperor and Galilean, which came im- 
mediately after The League of Youth, the next drama in the 
series was The Pillars of Society, a fine travesty on the relig- 
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ious shamming and hypocrisy of those who succeed by ruin- 
ing their fellow-man. Ibsen shows much power of observation 
in his treatment of the society of ladies who meet in conclave 
under the guidance of the village rector to rescue the "Lapsed 
and Lost." The biting sarcasm of the scene is delightful, and 
Ibsen adds to its reality by showing up that special female 
failing, a love of a little gossip about some scandal of which 
they must speak with bated breath. These good ladies meet 
in the house of him who takes the part of an essential pillar 
of society, but whose whole life is based on a lie and a cal- 
umny of his relative whom he has ruined in the eyes of the 
townsfolk. His villainy is further shown up when he demands 
of his honest foreman a deed that is sometimes, but very 
rarely committed — to pretend to repair a ship in dock and 
send her on her voyage in a sinking condition. The Pharisa- 
ism of the man is gradually shown with more than ordinary 
skill. 

Ibsen makes considerable use of the central idea of Ber- 
ick's love for his little son. And the scene where he learns 
that the child has become a stowaway on the coffin-ship 
which by his orders has put to sea in a storm is splendid. 
The plot is not devoid of a tendency, but a very slight one, 
to what is unclean. One can scarcely say that the play is 
unfit for the stage since there is no grossness of language or 
action; the objectionable portions chiefly referring to a past 
scandal in the town. The young girl, Dina, whose mother 
fell, is well drawn. She revolts against the humbug and simu- 
lated goodness of the people surrounding her, and she longs 
to get among those who are not too good. Another well 
conceived character is Lona, the half-sister of Berick's victim; 
the girl who to help the young fellow, a blackguard in the 
eyes of the world, flaunts society and disappears with him, so 
that she may be his guide and helper through life. Martha, 
too, who hides her love for the same belied young fellow, and 
waits for him long years, and then finally manoeuvres that he 
may marry Dina, is one of the very few examples of a clean, 
good woman created by Ibsen. Among certain sections of 
modern pharisees, whose gospel is "sin, but don't be caught," 
this play will send blushes of shame into the cheeks. The 
drama has its failings, and though it is not a great work it 
may outlive all the other plays of Ibsen. 
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' I shall omit to deal with three of the social plays and, 

passing lor an instant over a fourth, The Lady of The Sea, 
shall group together the three most objectionable dramas of 
Ibsen. By doing this the themes may be more easily recog- 
nized. A Doll's House, Ghosts, and Hedda Gabler are those 
which have principally given rise to the much-abused terms 

I "problem plays" and "Ibsenite." It is well to say bluntly 
that these three plays are unclean and have a decided im- 
moral tone. But such a declaration must not be misunder- 
stood in the sense that Ibsen is a pornographic writer. He is \ 
not. But he treats of questions which previous to his time ( 
were looked upon as so objectionable that a black pall should 
be always kept covering them. He withdrew this pall, and 
offered the problems of life to theatre-goers. His problems | 
of morality are dull, and in more than one instance stupid./ 
We gather more the picture of an animal striving to reason 
on conditions and phases of life than a human being gratify- 
ing desire by words and actions. In some quarters Ibsen has 
been looked upon as a second Shakespeare ; in fact I believe 
that I am not overstating the case when I say that among 
the lower grades of actors the Norwegian ousts the English- 
man. This is inevitable. For where literature is unknown 
and the glamor of stage effect the only end in view the sit- 
l^uations of Ibsen demand little ability, while those of Shake- 
speare require talent of high order. There is as much com- 
parison between the two dramatists as there is between gold 
leaf and the gold paint of commerce — brass filings mixed in 
banana oil. The age in which Shakespeare lived was not a 
very reticent one, and he speaks after the manner of his day. 
\ To us he is sometimes immoral inasmuch as he uses the lan- 
\ guage rather common then, but now hidden and reserved. But 
if he does speak out it is with a quickness of thought and a 
turn of idiom that hide the indecency in the brilliancy of 
expression. We pay attention rather to the cleverness of the 
I words than to the uncleanness of the meaning. There is none 
I of this in Ibsen. He is uniformally dull, and often absurd, in 
\ his language when he touches on questions of morals. Of 
; course when played by a licentious actress Dora, Regina, or 
, Hedda could be made vehicles of the grossest vice gilded by 
histrionic cleverness. But with the histrionic tricks of ac- 
tresses I have nothing to do here. Judging only from the 
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written word these three characters are as unreal and as un- 
natural creations as any purveyor of fiction ever conceived. 

A Doll's House is a curious mixture of the sane and the< 
nonsensical. Nora has a loving husband, and three children 
whom she loves after a manner. She is supposed to have 
made a great sacrifice in the past for the love of this hus- 
band. Her conduct as we see it in the play does not admit 
of this possibility. On her own confession she knows nothing 
about religion; her morals are peculiar; her ideas about mar- 
riage not less so ; to her it is a free partnership in a limited 
liability company, and home means house : " I came to live in 
your house," she tells her husband in one place. And when 
she is circumvented by the outcome of her supposed great 
sacrifice, and is rebuked by her husband, she quietly and 
coldly determines on the instant in the presence of her hus- 
band to leave him forever. In the beginning of the play 
Ibsen makes Helmer — the husband — a booby, now he shows 
him up as a cad, a selfish dishonorable man. So far as his 
conduct stands Nora argues well about their possible future 
life in the house. But the whole situation is unconvincing. 
Nora is only an automaton speaking and acting according to 
Ibsen's commands, and his trick, while it is a splendid piece 
of theatrical surprise, of making her dress in her street clothes, 
give up her wedding ring, and leave the house, is thoroughly 
unreal. Nora gives utterance to ideas which she could never 
understand, and which I doubt very much if Ibsen himself 
quite understood. The only thing certain or human about the 
play is that Nora wants her freedom and she takes it, without 
judge or jury's decision, on the plea of future incompatibility 
of temperament. 

Regina in Ghosts acts in a similar manner, but under dif- 
ferent circumstances. She is also full of the craze for free- 
dom, and is "full of the enjoyment of life," which is the 
Ibsenesque paraphrase of gross immorality. Her relations with 
Engstrand (known to all the world except Mrs. Alving as her 
father) her conversation with him about her dead mother, her 
reference to him as " an unmarried man " for whom it would 
not be correct for her to keep house, are so unnatural and 
brutally revolting that one can hardly suppress the thought 
that the lines were penned by a man suffering from men- 
tal disease. Throughout this thoroughly unwholsome and 
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debasing drama the theories of morality are such as are only 
heard in divorce courts, and we cannot wonder that the Ger- 
man civil authorities forbade a public performance of the play 
in 1887, There is not a single redeeming quality in the 
drama. It is depressing, dull, immoral, and is lacking in in- 
terest. There is vehemence of diction in a couple of places, 
but this does not make up for the absence of a plot. To say 
that the madness of Oswald in the final scene, and the as- 
sumed murder of her own child by Mrs. Alving are sufficient 
to give the basis of a plot is drawing a line so fine that none 
but Ibsen's mystical interpreters will be able to find it. Hered- 
ity is the pivot on which the narrative dialogues turn. Os- 
wald's father was immoral; he was the father of Regina (the 
mother being his housemaid) and Oswald inherits softening of 
the brain from this rake of a father. 

What a gathering of characters we have in this work ! 
Engstrand suggests plainly to' Regina, the daughter of his 
wife, that she should come with him and become a street 
woman; Oswald is simply dead to any distinction between 
what is moral and what is unlawful ; Mrs. Alving, his mother, 
ran away in former years from her home and offered to be- 
come the mistress of the minister of the place; Regina throws 
up all and leaves to go out into the world "to enjoy life." 

In the third drama of this group we have Hedda Gabler, 
which is, if possible, a more debasing work. It is not easy 
to state briefly the outline of this play, as it is more involved 
than either of the preceding. Roughly, it may be said that 
the theft of a manuscript-book is the centre around which the 
plot revolves. Hedda, the daughter of a general, marries 
Tesman, a professor and author. Previous to her marriage she 
had some amatory relations with Lovborg, and after her hon- 
eymoon she enters into an intrigue, a " triple alliance," with 
a judge who visits the house. Lovborg, who had been aeon- 
firmed drunkard, comes upon the scene again. He has already 
published a successful book, and has nearly finished another, 
which he reads to Tesman. The latter becomes tinged with 
jealousy. Hedda urges on Lovborg to break his temperance 
pledge, and in a drunken spree which follows he loses his 
manuscript. It is picked up by Tesman, and next falls into 
the hands of Hedda, who callously burns it. Lovborg, in great 
distress over the loss of the manuscript, calls to see Hedda 
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and she hands him a pistol to go and kill himself. Events not 
turning out as she had wished she blows out her own brains. 

It is indeed s. nasty plot, and both narrative and action 
are worse. If there were many Heddas in this world it would 
be a sad place to live in. Fortunately there are not ; for if 
all the criminal resorts of females could be scoured there would 
not be found among poor fallen womenfolk two Hedda Gab- 
lers. Hedda is not a woman; ^fi,is...3jleAd. She has been 
compared to lago. But the villain of Othello bears no rela- 
tionship to the strumpet of Ibsen's brain. At the very begin- 
ning Shakespeare is careful to let us know that lago hates 
both Othello and Cassio, who had supplanted him ; and it is 
whilst working to destroy the latter, and to ruin the happiness 
of Othello's married life — with a view to his own future hap- 
piness arising out of such infelicity — that lago acts. Hedda's 
case is altogether different. Lovborg and she have kindred 
ideas of love, and are attracted to each other by this similar- 
ity of view. Yet she eggs him on to his ruin, her plea being : 
" I wish for once in my life to have power over the fate of 
a human being"; and in cold blood she directs him to the 
final step. Shakespeare could never create such a wanton. 
He has his frail females, not wanting in strong vice, but al- 
ways in some way or other they have something humane 
about them. Ibsen makes Hedda a liar, a thief, a strumpet, 
a cheat, a murderer, a suicide. One may search all kinds of 
fiction, and nothing lower than Hedda Gabler will be found. 
To have her paraded on the stage before young women is 
only another way of preaching prostitution in private life, and 
teaching the best and surest ways to succeed without being 
caught. The work is a disgrace to the modern stage, and is 
undeserving of being ranked as literature. 

Of Ibsen's remaining plays, written between 1888 and his 
death, one. When We Dead Awaken, may be dismissed without 
comment as an inartistic series of dialogues of an indecent 
type. The Lady of the Sea, is, on the other hand, a clean, 
interesting work, with a strange phase of human thought dom- 
inating the life of EUida (the Lady), the young woman whose 
early life was spent in solitude with her father on a lonely 
lighthouse. In this play Ibsen approaches more than any 
place else making his characters human beings with real hearts 
palpitating in them, and not psychological ideas dressed up 
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^/ in clothes and stalking a stage. Bolette is a good, kind, 
generous girl; her only fault, perhaps, is her consideration in 
marrying simply because her livelihood may be assured. Her 
sister Hilda is a heedless girl, also kind at heart, but masking 
it by her cruelty of tongue. The Lady of the Sea, Ellida, is 
also a good creation. And her husband would be faultless 
were it not for his weakness in facing a difSculty. 

Succeeding the Lady of the Sea came The Master Builder, 
over which there has been considerable discussion. Its appear- 
ance was in a sense disastrous to Ibsen's influence in some 
quarters. Even his greatest admirers drew the line at the 
several absurdities which are so evident in this work. To dis- 
count such criticisms another group of the dramatist's friends 
began to see in the play a mysticism or symbolism, which, of 
course, is a grand bait for ignorant people. There is not a 
shred of anything of the sort in the play. Solness, the Master 
Builder, after ruining a man, takes him into his employ as a 
paid assistant, and next does everything possible to crush out 
the budding genius [of the old broken-down man's son. To 
keep the latter from setting up in business on his own account, 
Solness takes into his office the young man's fiancee as book- 
keeper, and then weans her heart from the young fellow. 
There is here the basis for a capital drama, were it not that 
Ibsen's craze for mentally affected people cause him to picture 
Solness as a rogue, developing rapidly as the play proceeds, 
into a simpleton with criminal desires. His wife is an out-and- 
out fool. A sane woman would never dream of holding higher 
in her esteem an old silk dress, a few jewels and dolls than 
her two children, who died in their infancy, owing to the flight 
she had to take for her and their lives from a burning build- 
ing. A woman who was once a mother and now childless 
could hardly be guilty of such action. Mrs. Solness talks in 
the coldest manner about the death of her children, as some- 
thing which should have happened. But of her dolls, which 
she lost when her children died, it was otherwise. 

Mrs, Solness. {^Choking with tears.) I had nine lovely 
dolls. 

Hilda. And they were burnt too ? 

Mrs. Solness. All of them. Oh, it was hard— so hard 
for me. 

The Hilda of this play has now become one of the great 
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female characters of Ibsen's works, wherewith actresses attempt 
to show their powers of delineating the fickleness and the \ 
passion of women. Hilda is something like a pirated edition / 
of Hedda Gabler. She has nearly all the faults of Hedda, but 
is not so gross. For a young girl, who has just left home to 
see the world, or to come "into her kingdom," which is a 
place or state (we are left uninformed) of immorality, she is 
amazingly well prepared by her nasty, double-meaning phrases. 
However, she is not entirely wanting in some good points, 
and in this she differs from Hedda. They agree in their 
methods of dealing with their lovers. Hedda drives Lovborg 
to his death ; Hilda urges Solness to his. Some of the situ- 
ations in the play are simply preposterous, and would ruin the 
chances of an unknown playwright who would be so foolish 
as to introduce them into his first attempt. 

The fourth of this period, and the second last of Ibsen's 
plays in chronological order is JoAn Gabriel Borkman. It is 
the history of a defaulting bank manager. Of all Ibsen's works 
I like this best, as it contains, according to my ideas, his two 
most finely conceived and most consistently worked-out char- 
acters — John Borkman and his wife. Borkman is a man with 
one great idea, which has lured him on to destruction. Money 
is all he wants and he will do great things for humanity. 
Not getting the wherewith to work these marvels he uses the 
money of the bank, and a few years in prison is the result. 
His eternal tramping up and down in the gallery above his 
wife's room strikes me as a splendid dramatic incident in the 
play, as it is also perfectly natural for a man in his state of 
mind. It lends an atmosphere of mystery and fear to the 
opening of the play, and prepares us for the great scene in 
the gallery. Still there are some points in the construction 
that could be improved. The ending is far-fetched in the sud- 
denness of Borkman's death, as well as the reconciliation of 
the sisters. But his determination to remain out in the snow 
is true to life, though on the stage it has the bad effect of 
provoking the onlooker, and therefore detracts from the move- 
ment of the action. Each scene in the play is powerfully 
done, with the exception of that in the third act, where every- 
thing appears so unhinged that one is tempted to think that 
the characters are being packed on the stage by Ibsen, so that 
he may get out of a corner in which he finds himself. 
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^/ Borkman's wife can be summed up as a monument of self- 
' ishness. " Think of me," is her cry and motto through life. 
She is certainly well drawn. Foldal, the unsuccessful poet, is 
also very near life; and Ibsen takes advantage of his delusion 
about a vocation and his bitterness over his failure in life, to 
annunciate the Ibsenesque doctrine on friendship. 

BoRKMAN. There we've been all the time deceiving each 
other. And perhaps deceiving ourselves — both of us. 

Foldal. But isn't that just the essence of friendship, 
John Gabriel ? * 

BoRKMAN. {Smiling bitterly.) Yes, you're right there. 
Friendship means — deception. I've learnt that once before. 

It may be seen from this rapid survey of Iben's dramas 
that what are termed "problem plays" are nothing more than 
a representation on the stage of the hallucinations of immoral 
women regarding their position in the world. The noble and 
elevating side of life; all that goes to make family happiness, 
or to help on the general weal of the state, is absent from 
these plays. What Ibsen sets down as a problem in morality 
was settled thousands of years ago on Mount Sinai. What he 
attempts to picture as a problem in social order has been 
always and will be always confined to those portions of man- 
kind who are ostracized from the good and the pure. What 
Jie is actually attempting under a false guise is the overturn- 
ing of all order. Let Ibsenism loose and marriage will no 
longer be a tie binding for life; it will be only an arrange- 
ment like that adopted in modern Egypt by abandoned women; 
a companionship for a time, and then the informal " I divorce 
you " from the lips of one partner rends the tie. Ibsenism 
means a leveling down, and nothing in the shape of leveling 
up. If all his poems and plays be examined it will be found 
that he Jias^npt created a truly noble woman. Whenever he 
does attempt to show a goibd 'v^man his works drops to a low 
standard. It is more his forte for women of loose morals than 
anything else that caused certain dramatists to push him be- 
fore the public. He would turn the first sod, and thus open 
up a road for more glaring and daring exhibitions of wanton- 
ness. Of course there was the cry that Ibsen was the true 
dramatist of all times, for he broke with the traditions of the 
Scribs school of play-construction which was beginning to 
become too heavy for the smaller fry of dramatists. The old 
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school had its faults, but it took an enormous amount of 
theatrical experience and no little skill to heap on the accu- 
mulating effects required for a successful drama in its style. 
Naturalness was not always the result. But it is very doubt- 
ful if the true end of drama is simply to repeat on the stage 
the happenings of every-day life. The sordidness of life, the 
frailties of man must be modified and made suitable for a 
place where mental recreation is the first and chief thing 
sought for. .~~~-.-.^-^- 

Monstrosities, whether physical or moral, are always in the 
world, and it is only a falsehood to present such as the nor- 
mal factors of life. Yet this is what Ibsen does. His women ': 
are not women. They are only vicious children who have 
learned the practices of vice, who are stubborn in their petty 
ideas, and who recognize no parental or moral authority. 
Dress up a few of these undeveloped criminals in the finery~ 
and flounces of a woman, and you have an Ibsenesque Nora, 
Maia, Regina, Hilda, or Hedda. Children are wayward ; so 
are these characters. Children get fixed in their minds silly 
ideas which all the world cannot change; these characters 
differ in no way from such. 

Rubek, the husband of Maia, jestingly told her one day 
that he would take her to the top of a mountain and show 
her all the world. Maia harps on these words, and finally 
pairs off with another man to see that glory. Hilda in The 
Master Builder leaves parents and home because Solness told 
her when she was quite a child that he would make her a 
princess. She comes to his house to live with him, though 
she knew him to be married, in order that she may enjoy his 
kingdom. Selma, who is not however immoral, also pettishly 
decides on leaving her husband on the flimsiest of pretexts. 
Regina is told in good humor one day by Oswald that he will 
take her to Paris so that she may see the world, and the idea 
clings to her so much that she leaves her place and goes out 
to add herself to the list of the fallen. Ellida remembers the 
eyes of the stranger to whom she had betrothed herself in 
former years, and keeps her husband in an agony of suspense 
as to whether or not she will leave him to go with the s ailor. 

This deliberate departure from home and kindred, and the 1 
sham cry for " freedom "Js reiterated by Hilda, Solveig, Mrs. 1 
Alving, Agnes, Maia, Nora,. Mrs. Elvsted. The latter packs up 
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/ and goes off with the tutor of her step-childrea. Mrs. Alving 
in her past life left all and offered herself to another man. 
Agnes, after her betrothal to Edjar cuts herself free from him 
and takes up with Brand to whom she is a total stranger. 
Maia wants her freedom, and takes it; her husband taking 
his and at the same time the companionship of his old model 
of whose past shady life we are not left in doubt by Ibsen. 
Hilda, as we have just seen is ready to consort with a mar- 
ried man. Solveig is as ready to go with Peer Gynt. Ellida 
and Agnes are the only ones who, obtaining their choice of 
freedom, turn it to good account. We cannot be surprised, 
when we hear of this kind of freedom and independence of 
action, to meet with peculiar ideas of marriage. Maia, Nora, 
and Hedda promulgate these ideas fully by their filthy sug- 
gestive expressions. If Ibsen's other women have not the 
same loose notions of the married state, they enter it through 
sordid reasons. Ibsen seems to have been unable to create a~ 
pure, good, noble woman ; one whose influence would help to 
uplift the minds and lives of other people. — ,-,, 

His men are not a whit better. Ibsen is indeed no friend 
of his fellow-countrymen, for he makes them out to be fools, 
scoundrels, hypocrites, schemers, when they are not immoral 
or mad. Oswald, Solness, Borkman are sheer madmen ; the 
latter two having method in their madness. They, with Brats- 
berg and Monsen in The League of Youth, and Bernick have 
ruined other men, yet with an assumed innocence fail to see 
how they could have avoided the crime. Add to these the 
two weaklings Tesman and Helmer; the dipsomaniac Lov- 
borg; the mean, petty, jealous Rank and Brack; hypocrites 
like Stensgard and Ejnar, and what we have left of Ibsen's 
men are not worth speaking of. He has only one good, con- 
sistent man in all his plays, — Fieldbo in The League of Youth, 
The question that naturally arises out of a study of Ibsen's 
works is : " shall he live ? " If we were to become subservi- 
ent to the prevailing opinions of those who follow the man- 
dates of a few of his more insistent admirers, we should have 
to add him without any more ado to the list of immortals. 
But an impartial opinion derived solely from his dramas and 
poems leads to something not quite in agreement with such 
rapid promotion to fame. At present there is a positive 
mania for unusual treatment of del'.cate subjects. This comes 
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from the disturbed moral condition of society, which again is 
the result of the ever-broadening tendencies of non-Catholic 
forms of religion. The special effort made is so to translate 
" freedom " as to suit every individual taste. Whatever helps 
to break the bonds of family life, or to give a coloring of de- 
cency to a violation of all moral laws, will be received en- 
thusiastically. Such is given with greater force in the theatre 
where all the senses are appealed to. As Ibsen is there the 
apostle of m oral anar chy he is raised on a high pedestal by 
tHose~wh6 smile knowingly at all forms of revealed religion, 
as well as by those who wish to give reign to their passions 
but are held in check by the conventional laws of society. 
He is therefore held up for the esteem of mankind. He is 
spoken of as one of the greatest men in literature. But even 
amongst his most ardent friends adverse criticiEm of works 
which they formerly praised is not wanting. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of talent, and it may possibly happen that 
he will have some sway in dramatic circles for a decade or 
so, but gradually and assuredly he will disappear, and come 
to be looked upon as nothing better than a link with the 
past. In future years Peer Gynt, The Pillars of Society, and 
John Gabriel Borkman may be looked into through the mere 
curiosity of learning what and how the man wrote. His so- 
called symbolic works will die the death. Symbolism or mys- 
ticism is a will-o'-the-wisp to those whose religious principles 
are not the healthiest. For them any witless stuff provided 
it be couched in Delphic terms is welcomed with enthusiasm. 
But they must also have novelty, and as the new is always 
being coined, Ibsen's poor mysticism will quickly grow hoary 
and be put into that grave where many a man's work goes: 
oblivion. 

(the end.) 






SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CARDINAL GIBBONS. 



BY ALLEN S. WILL.* 




iHEN we speak of Cardinal Gibbons, we instinc- 
tively think of him with the deepest reverence, 
affection and admiration. That is not only the 
feeling of Catholics; it is the sentiment of 
practically all Americans. What, then, are the 
prominent characteristics of the exalted churchman who is 
regarded with this almost unique esteem by his fellow coun- 
trymen ? 

Those who know him best are aware that it is impossible 
to see all of his strong traits except after long and close ob- 
servation. Indeed, men who have had the privilege of his 
acquaintance for years are not infrequently impressed by some 
quality in his fibre which had been previously unknown to 
them, because the occasion for bringing it to the surface had 
not arisen. The general lines of his character are as clearly 
defined as the demarcations of a map, but he has the Ameri- 
can gift of versatility to such a remarkable degree, that no 
matter in what situation he may be thrown, he seems the man 
for the occasion. This produces an impression that he is con- 
stantly appearing in a new light, and yet the same light, and 
illustrates the extraordinary extent of the resources with which 
Providence has endowed him. Let us take a glance at some 
of the most striking things that stand' out in the varied land- 
scape of his life and character. 

A quality which underlies everything else is his devotion 
to the primary, spiritual duties of his calling. He is first of 
all the priest, laboring in season and out of season for the 
salvation of souls — offering Mass, preaching, confirming bap- 
tizing, consoling the sick, officiating at the sacrament of mar- 
riage, presiding at funerals, hearing confessions, paying pas- 
toral calls. No duty that may fall to the lot of a parish 
clergyman is so humble that he is not ready to perform it. 
His chief delight in the great round of labor that he under- 

* Author of the Life of Cardinal Gittons, by John Murphy Co., BKltimore, 
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HENRIK IBSEN: HIS AIM AND INFLUENCE 

By Julius Moritzen 
I.— THE MAN AND HIS METHODS 



THE passing of Tolstoi once more 
makes pertinent the query: What 
is the influence of any great per- 
sonality on the generation that witnessed 
his rise to fame? The famous Russian 
seldom spoke but what the world paid 
heed. True, opinion dififers as to how 
far his altruism can be applied to the 
affairs of the present day. But, criti- 
cized as few have been, this great 
brother to mankind is bound to prove his 
sterling worth the more as years go by. 

In the case of Henrik Ibsen, between 
whom and Leo Tolstoi there were many 
things in common, he also became «the 
mark for attacks because an unthinking 
public refused to take him seriously. 
But to the credit of such who discerned 
more clearly than others, before the Nor- 
wegian dramatist laid down his pen he 
stood the acclaimed master in his specific 
art. The Ibsen play is no longer con- 
sidered merely a literary curiosity. Pos- 
terity is awakening to the fact that the 
truths he spoke to his contemporaries 
must apply directly to the generations 
that were to follow him. And just as 
Tolstoi will not have been absent long 
from the period that knew him before his 
prophetic voice will find responsive 
answer in quarters far from friendly 
while he lived, so in the case of his 
Scandinavian fellow worker the word of 
approval rings out much more distinct 
now than when Henrik Ibsen himself 
trod the stage of action. With the late 
Richard Mansfield presenting Peer Gynt 
as capitally as did this famous actor, and 
Mrs. Fiske as true as ever to her ideal 
in playing Nora and other Ibsen parts, 
it may well be said that the Norwegian 
dramatist has come into his own and in 
a country that once knew him not at all. 

As Tolstoi is moving slowly toward 



the niche of fame where he will be found 
standing as a witness to his activity in 
behalf of mankind, so the few years 
which have passed since Ibsen wrought 
have added to his reputation as one of the 
most skilled craftsmen in his profession. 
But there was much more to Henrik 
Ibsen than a talent as writer and drama- 
tist. His humanitarianism becomes more 
and more apparent as the investigator 
delves into the works he published during 
his lifetime, and the posthumous writings 
that appeared subsequently to his de- 
parture. The man and his methods are 
to-day revealed much more clearly than 
when first the world learned that a great 
artist had gone beyond. Employing the 
posthumous works, which have recently 
been published at Copenhagen, as some 
kind of concordance to the full activity 
of the Norwegian playwright, fresh light 
is thrown on the evolution of characters 
that belonged not to their day alone but 
to the twentieth century throughout. 
The Wild Duck, Little Eyolf, When We 
Dead Awaken and many other of Ibsen's 
production are made the more illumina- 
tive because of the sketches, plans and 
stray manuscript notes that the author 
left behind. 

Henrik Ibsen greatly admired America'. 
He did not often express his apprecia- 
tion of this country, but within the 
limited circle of his literary activity it 
was known that he looked upon the 
Western world as one of the saving 
clauses in a complex existence. The son 
of well-to-do parents, the Norwegian had 
nevertheless to hew his own path toward 
renown. He had experienced poverty, 
just as later he found plentiful reward 
financially. Ibsen could appreciate the 
self-made man of the Western hemis- 
phere, and most willingly he gave Ameri- 
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'cans credit for the manner in which 
many of them attain success. And here 
let the gaze revert to a period when 
stress and storm had not yet ceased in 
the repubhc of the West. In some 
degree it may help to solve the riddle of 
the Ibsen symbolism, which symbolism 
the dramatist himself frequently was 
unable to explain. 

On the morning of April 2, 1864, a' 
southbound steamer in the harbor of 
Christiania, Norway, was awaiting the 
final signal for departure. On deck, 
standing apart from the other passengers, 
a man of stocky build, and with brows 
contracted, turned around abruptly as the 
whistle blew for the vessel to start on 
her seaward voyage. Parting farewells 
from shore gained many responses from 
those aboard, but to the lonely traveller 
these affectionate manifestations seemed 
of no concern. His eyes fixed steadily 
ahead, where sky and sea gradually in- 
termingle, he seemed as one reflecting on 
a past filled with disappointment and 
discouragement. His struggle for ideals, 
and the want of recognition that he 
thought his due, had left this individual 
as one crying in the wilderness. And, 
now, as Henrik Ibsen stood with his back 
turned on his native Northland, he could 
not easily have anticipated that the jour- 
ney which began his self-exile in Ger- 
many and Italy would terminate in a 
fame beyond his most ambitious dream. 
Then, when the literary centers of the 
Continent had spread broadcast his re- 
nown as a new power of consequence to 
dramatic art, then followed that recogni- 
tion at home which had been denied him 
when he craved it most. Not a few 
years were required for Ibsen to forget 
in part that earlier period in his career 
when appreciation of his work was nega- 
tive and the critics of the day heaped him 
with ridicule and abuse. 

The tributes that the Norwegian 
nation paid the great dramatist at his 
death were in striking contrast to what 
obtained when Ibsen, in 1864, quit Nor- 
way in bitter resentment . because of the 
treatment accorded him. Headed by 
King Haakon and Queen Maud, the 
entire people joined in showing last 



honors to a writer who had made the 
country famous. Undoubtedly there 
were present at the funeral not a few 
who in those former years of struggle 
had opposed the doctrines that Henrik 
Ibsen gave expression to through the 
medium of his dramas. But the voice 
of hostile criticism en masse had long 
since been stilled as it concerned the 
playwright's title to national recognition. 
As for his renown in other lands, the 
literary world is fairly agreed that while 
the Ibsen logic may continue as food for 
argument indefinitely, perhaps, no ques- 
tion remains as to his craftmanship and 
penetration. 

The realization of Norwegian inde- 
pendence some years ago was in liiie with 
what Ibsen cherished from the hour 
when he began to write. His hi^orical 
plays teem with patriotism and a I belief 
in a greater Scandinavia. A Northern 
union comprising Denmark, Swedin and 
Norway, with the latter country \ abso- 
lutely autonomous, as it finally came 
about, seemed to him the only solutioij 
making for real Scandinavian independ' 
ence. It should, therefore, have itss 
interest to recall that in the last of his\ 
productions prior to leaving for foreign 
soil he depicifs the heroic Haakon Haa- 
konson as a king after his own liking. 
The Pretenders, with King Haakon 
battling for his rights against obstacles 
and intrigues, resembles in no small 
degree the efforts of Ibsen himself, who 
in this Saga of the North found a fitting 
theme for what proved virtually a vale- 
dictory as he embarked upon the to him 
as yet unsafe sea of world-literature. 

Norway's proclamation of independ- 
ence, and the choosing of a Danish prince 
to ascend the throne of the Haakons, 
found Ibsen an important factor in his 
native land to where he returned after 
an absence of ten years. But the period 
that intervened between 1864-74 proved 
the first chapter to a career where labor 
and reward brought their proper adjust- 
ment. This pioneer in the creation of 
the modern problem play was laying the 
foundation for a structure which has 
since stood model for many "schools" 
that treat of sex and society as twin 
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sentials for dramatic perfection. And 
;t, while it has been charged against 
)sen that he opened the flood-gates for 
le outpouring of a realism such as has 
;en exemplified in Italy, France, Ger- 
lany and England, the success of the 
orwegian playwright must be attribut- 
3le to causes other than those found 
1 the realm of the pervert. Nothing 
as further from his mind than to lay 
are the human canker sore for the mere 
ratification of the curious who gaze at 
le abnormal at the expense of their 
lentality. Not even in his Ghosts, than 
fhich few other modern plays contain 
lements to be viewed with more sus- 
icion, does Ibsen fail to exercise his 
iidgment, where others by employing 

similar theme would force their pro- 
uctions to be placed in the category of 
tie unpermittable. 

The unique personality of Henrik 
bsen is undoubtedly traceable through- 
ut his productions, and a general read- 
ng of his works may therefore afford 
ome insight into his character. Still, 
he individualism which he displayed as 
. dramatist was of a far different order 
han the sympathetic quality which he 
hared with his friends and intimates. 
The characterization of the man — the 
orbidden countenance, the leonine pro- 
usion of hair and beard — may have fur- 
lished an outward estimate, just as his 
Iramas gave an inkling of that unknown 
:ountry, the recesses of the soul. _ The 
Apostle of Pessimism," was applied to 
lim by many who had a perfect right 

thus designate Ibsen if judging from 
ippearances. But, allowing that a pessi- 
nistic note sounds loudly from the view- 
)oint of superficial observation, had this 
^Torwegian mystic deigned taking the 
jublic somewhat more into his confidence 

1 light quite different would have dif- 
"used itself over all he did. His friends 
;an testify to his abiding faith in the 
ndividual. But it must be "All or 
lothing," as he makes Brand proclaim 
n ecstasy before all the world. Brand, 
n the Ibsen play of that name, is typical 
Df all that the Norwegian author wished 
:o have inscribed on the literary banner 
.i._i t,~ t,«1,4 olrift wViilp hnttlinjr sinple- 
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have staggered others. "All or nothing," 
as long as an assassin's dagg^er did not 
lurk treacherously in a hidden hand he 
would respect his foes no less because 
their views did not coincide , with his. 
But mahcious criticism he abhorred to 
a degree. Ibsen's was not the forgiving 
nature. He persisted in his dislike 
against those who in earlier years had 
assailed his writings out of sheer ma- 
liciousness, as he termed it. 

In his Letters, published shortly before 
his death, Henrik Ibsen reveals himself 
as his friends knew him. With striking 
candor, and as a surprise to those aware 
only of his taciturnity and introspection, 
his correspondence from abroad shows 
the real Ibsen. The theory of Ibsenism 
as he would have it known to his inti- 
mates comes to light as the author in 
prophetic voice speaks of his aspirations. 
To George Brandes, especially, he turns 
with an open mind during that transitory 
period covering a decade when his own 
country had not as yet discovered him. 
With all his indifference to public opinion 
it yet is written between the lines in his 
letters to his friends how it cut him to 
the quick to think that Norway was 
almost the last to acknowledge him an 
agency for the uplifting of the nation. 

Few writers gained greater honors in 
their native land than was accorded 
Henrik Ibsen during his later years. His 
failing health, of course, made his, retire- 
ment almost absolute. But wherever 
opportunity offered, his countrymen 
would do iiim homage, and it pleased the 
aged poet-dramatist to see the younger 
generation look up to him as the fore- 
runner of liberalism in literature. There 
is no question that he was anomalous to 
the extent that he asked to be left alone 
on general principles, and yet expected 
to be looked up to as standing on a 
pedestal. It is this side to his character 
which has been enlarged upon by those 
who aimed at caricature instead of de- 
lineation.' Perhaps his self-centeredness 
did seem extreme in the eyes of such 
who profess expert knowledge of what 
constitutes idiosyncrasies. The Ibsen bio- 
grapher of the future, however, will pro- 
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Dtal shoals such as border on the 
diculous. 

As i6r the many honors bestowed on 
le Norwegian author by his country- 
en, the chief event occurred in 1898, 
hen Ibsen reached his seventieth year, 
he nation then made complete amends 
)r what had been overlooked when the 
;wness of his literary crusade placed 
m among iconoclasts. Norwegian 
Deralism in life and letters, it is true, 
irly in his career had some adherents, 
nd of these, as a matter of course, 
)sen was the recognized leader. But 
le enthusiasm of the minority failed to 
•evail against a conservatism which 
ould have nothing to do with literary 
• political innovations. To the mind 
)oted in traditional ease it seemed ut- 
ost folly to give up a certainty of com- 
)rt without absolute assurance of some- 
ling equally as safe and remunerative. 
When Ibsen attained his seventy-fifth 
;ar, in 1903, the event was made the 
xasion for other remarkable demon- 
rations which, unfortunately, the ill- 
:ss of the famous Norwegian prevented 
m from participating in. Except for 
e immediate members of the family, 
jornstjerne Bjornson was the only one 
: his intimates permitted in the sick- 
lom. Christiania was in gala dress as 
a national holiday was being cele- 
•ated. From the late King Oscar II. 
: what was then Sweden-Norway, 
)sen received a message couched in 
le most intimate terms, wishing him 
ng life and continued honors. The 
tudent societies from the whole of 
:andinavia brought the master their 
jartfelt greetings. The European 
•ess, with Germany in the lead, had 
[logistic accounts praising him for what 
: had accomplished in the face of tre- 
endous opposition. The German news- 
ipers claimed Ibsen as one of their own 
icause some of his chief works had 
:en wrought by him while on Teutonic 
lil. It must be remembered that while 
)sen returned to Norway in 1874, after 
lat self-enforced exile lasting ten years, 
; spent most of the succeeding years on 
le Continent. It was only in 1891 that his 
anderlust was satisfied sufificientlv fnr 



him to remain at home permanently. 
That he remained Norwegian to the core 
until the last was evidenced by all he did 
in the interest of his art during his later 
years. 

Regarding Ibsen celebrations at vari- 
ous stages of the dramatist's career, fate 
decreed that tlie identical play that had 
aroused such antagonism against the 
author before he left his native land in 
1864, was selected for the gala perform- 
ances in his honor at the Norwegian 
National Theatre. For in The League 
of Youth the majority among Norwe- 
gians professed to see an insult to exist- 
ing conditions as it concerned officialdom, 
society and the family life. But to the 
modern investigator The League of 
Youth gives an entirely different mean- 
ing. Shorn of its localism, the play is 
symbolical of a world-movement bent on 
conquering narrow views and bigotry. 
Ibsen held close this ideal through the 
remarkable series which in a measure 
began with The League of Youth and 
had When We Dead Awaken as epilogue. 

The family Ufe of Henrik Ibsen re- 
mained without a single flaw from the 
day he married the daughter of Mad- 
dalene Thoresen, the latter the most fa- 
mous Norwegian authoress of her day. 
Unlike Bjornstjerne Bjornson and Fru 
Bjornson, however, whose daughter is 
the wife of Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, the son 
of the late dramatist, Henrik Ibsen and 
Fru Ibsen seldom appeared together on 
those public occasions when her famous 
husband was especially honored. The 
friendship between the two families was 
continuous except for a short interruption 
when Bjornson and Ibsen had some 
political differences which were finally 
smoothed over. Antithetical in every 
way to what Ibsen aimed at in his 
characters, Bjornson nevertheless had a 
profound adiniration for the genius of 
his friend. The warmheartedness of 
Bjornson's men and women, of course, 
stand in strong contrast to the relentless- 
ness with which the late author portrays 
his characters. There is no doubt that 
where Bjornstjerne Bjornson delineates 
the Norwegian type in all its ruggedness 
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to posterity as the cosmopolite who 
photographed the social maelstrom as it 
churns the waters of everyday existence. 
It is unquestionably on this account 



that not one of his problem plays offers a 
solution. As he so frequently said him- 
self : "My mission in life is to question, 
not to answer." 



THE LATEST ATTEMPT TO JUSTIFY 
COMPULSORY VACCINATION 

By J. W. Hodge, M. D. 



IN the October 22, 1910, number of 
The Outlook was printed an ex- 
tended editorial under the caption, 
"Anti-Vaccinationists." 

From start to finish the trend of the 
editorial referred to proves The Outlook 
to be a rabid partizan of the Jennerian 
doctrine, which postulates that disease, 
professionally administered to the 
healthy masses, is a necessary hygienic 
measure which its partizans declare 
should be forcibly inflicted upon the un- 
willing and unconsenting, by the strong 
arm of the law. 

The Outlook tells its readers that it 
had printed an article on "Pennsylvania 
and Small-pox," in its issue of Septem- 
ber 3, 1910. It then complains of having 
afterward received from anti-vaccina- 
tionists a considerable number of letters 
of protest against its editorial utterances 
in defense of compulsory vaccination. 
Upon these letters of protest The Out- 
look comments, editorially, as follows: 
"Some of them are prejudiced almost to 
the verge of malice," but it very con- 
veniently fails to present to its readers 
a single word from the alleged "pre- 
judiced" letters. 

Further, it declares that some of the 
letters it received "displayed interesting 
forms of ignorance," and it next ad- 
vances the absurd assumption that be- 
cause of alleged misspelling and im- 
proper capitalization of some words 
found in one of the letters of protest 
against its attitude on the vaccination 
question, the writer of said letter must 
have been ignorant of the effects of 
vaccination. 



illiteracy on the part of a single oppo- 
nent of vaccination by The Outlook, as 
an argument in defense of the asserted 
efficacy of the Jennerian nostrum, comes 
with poor grace at this late day when 
eminent sanitarians and scholarly phy- 
sicians throughout the civilized world 
are openly avowing their utter disbelief 
in and their emphatic opposition to the 
pernicious medical practice of forcibly 
inoculating the mixed infections of un- 
defined diseases of men and beasts into 
the pure and wholesome bodies of de- 
fenseless children. 

Some of the world's most distinguished 
pathologists and hygienists, as well as 
some of the most illustrious scientists 
and philosophers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, are numbered among 
the avowed opponents of this disastrous 
medical delusion, miscalled "preventive 
vaccination." 

For every individual "ignoramus" The 
Outlook will mention as being opposed 
to vaccination, I will undertake to cite 
the names of at least ten scholarly 
physicians who have openly avpwed their 
distrust of and their disbelief in the Jen- 
nerian quackery, misnamed "protective 
vaccination." 

At this very day it is safe to say that 
there are thousands of honorable, able 
and conscientious physicians in the State 
of New York who cannot be bribed, 
bullied nor coaxed into polluting the 
blood of an innocent babe with the virus 
of so-called "cow-pox." 

In reference to the adherents of the 
vaccination dogma, it may be truthfully 
and confidently asserted that "ignorance 
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.ding and superstitious rite. Among 
avowed opponents of vaccination are 
nbered many distinguished men of 
;nce. 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., 
distinguished evolutionary philoso- 
ir and scientist who is recognized 
world over as "the dean of English 
intists," and the late Herbert Spencer, 
! of the ablest intellectual giants of 
nineteenth century, have both placed 
seal of their condemnation upon this 
sastrous delusion" and "grotesque 
lerstition," mis-called "protective vac- 
ation." 

^fter having stigmatized the anti- 
:cinationists as ignoramuses. The Out- 
k next proceeds to summarize the 
icipal arguments presented in the 
resaid letters of protest against com- 
sory vaccination. In this summary 
;ites more than a dozen valid argu- 
tits which it says were advanced 
inst vaccination in those letters of 
test. Among these arguments are the 
owing: "Vaccination puts impurities 
) the blood; that in violation of 
ural law, it gives a healthy person 
;ase, sometimes a worse disease than 
r-pox, or even small-pox; that vacci- 
ion sometimes causes death; that it 
nnecessary, since small-pox is so mild 
iisease; that vaccination should be 
planted by sanitation, which is 
icient to get rid of any filth disease, 
hi as small-pox or yellow fever; that 
cination has failed to benefit Japan, 
, has not protected well-vaccinated 
many from small-pox epidemics; 
; vaccine virus is taken from calves 
;cted with human small-pox; that 
sicians favor the use of vaccination 
luse of fees; that physicians cook 
doctor their statistics; that the law 
no right to interfere with personal 
rty, and particularly that it has no 
It to say what any individual shall 
with his own blood and his children." 
'he Outlook, after enumerating the 
ve stated objections to compulsory 
:ination, all of which have been re- 
tedly and fully substantiated, cooly 
ses them by without attempting to 
ite a single one of them. This was 



a sharp stroke of policy on its part. 

The Outlook next tells its readers that 
"In England in the eighteenth century, 
small-pox caused one-tenth of the entire 
mortality. . It was more prevalent than 
tuberculosis is now." 

While the conjectural estimate gra- 
tuitously set forth by this journal is, 
wholly problematic, there being no avail- 
able records whatsoever to establish or 
substantiate it, we will, nevertheless, con- 
cede for the sake of argument that small- 
pox did, at the time mentioned "cause 
one-tenth of the entire mortality." The 
first question which logically suggests 
itself at this point, is why was small-pox 
so prevalent and so fatal in the eight- 
eenth century? 

It is more than likely that The Outlook 
did not, and does not know why small- 
pox assumed such extraordinary preval- 
ence and virulence during the period 
above mentioned. If it did know, it very 
unfairly avoided stating the reason. 
Charitably assuming that the omission 
was due to ignorance rather than to 
an attempt to deceive on the part of this 
journal, I will enlighten it upon this im- 
portant phase of the subject, which it 
failed to touch upon. Practising phy- 
sicians and medical writers and authors 
of that period tell us in their writings 
that the eighteenth century was the cen- 
tury of small-pox, par excellence. They 
also tell us why this was so. 

The "horrors" of small-pox which 
characterized the eighteenth century as 
"the era of small-pox" were largely due, 
say medical writers and historians of 
that period, to the practice of variolous 
inoculation which at that period was in 
vogue in England with the doctors of 
"scientific" medicine as an antidote for 
small-pox. 

The "horrors of small-pox" in Eng- 
land to which The Outlook has called 
the attention of its readers were the 
legitimate and necessary consequence of 
small-pox inoculation which was being 
assiduously practised by the "regular" 
doctors of that period just as vaccine 
inoculation is being practised by the self- 
styled "regular" doctors of medicine of 
to-day. The present horrors nf tnhpr- 
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vhich you once mustered so valiantly to 
lo battle, every time the word "Social- 
sm" came to your offended ears. 

This new philosophy of politics, of 
;overnment, of life — this new humanity 
vhich preaches in practical terms the 
)rotherhood of man and the emancipa- 
ion of all such as are weary and heavy 
aden — this thing called Socialism needs 
10 apologies. 
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All it needs is that the truth shall be 
known about it. As has been well said: 
"There is no danger in Socialism, except 
the danger of trying to stop it." 

The truth — is it not worth knowing? 

Once you know it, about Socialism, I 
believe we shall have little to fear from 
your indifference or your opposition. 

"Search all things; know the truth — 
for the truth shall make you free !" 



HENRIK IBSEN: HIS AIM AND INFLUENCE 



By Julius Moritzen 
II. LABORS OF A LIFETIME 



IF honesty of purpose and industry 
may be classed as qualities of trans- 
mission, then it is not difficult to 
)elieve that many of Henrik Ibsefl's 
raits for systematic productiveness orig- 
nated with his forbears. His ancestral 
itock was equal to the best in Norway. 
\t the time of his birth, March 20, 1828, 
he father, Knut Ibsen, was a wealthy and 
nfluential man in the seaport of Skien. 
The grandmother and mother of Ibsen 
vere of pure German stock. Further 
)ack there had been a blending with the 
scotch. This intermixture of three 
iturdy nationalities always appealed to 
he dramatist as making for his own 
vider outlook, while he continually up- 
)raided his countrymen for what he 
ermed their self-centeredness. 

When Ibsen was eight years old, finan- 
;ial reverses compelled the family to 
eave their rather pretentious surround- 
ngs at Skien, and the experiences of the 
ix years which followed undoubtedly 
lad much to do with shaping his future. 
The Ibsens continued in straightened 
ircumstances until the son reached the 
,ge of fourteen. Fortune then once 
nore favored the family, which returned 
Skien. Through all of Henrik lb- 
en's problem plays, and, in a great 
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recurrent reference to that formative 
period. Names of persons and of places 
the playwright transplanted almost intact 
from the plane of reality to his own 
realm of fancy. The Dr. Stockmann, of 
An Enemy of the People, for instance, 
derived his name from Stockmanns- 
gaard, the Ibsen homestead where he was 
born. His Chancellor Bratsberg, in 
The League of Youth, is a name similar 
in sound to Bratsberg- Kiev, a cliff in the 
vicinity of the town where Ibsen was 
born and where as boy he spent much of 
his time. The railroad between Skien 
and Christiania is made the basis for the 
dispute in The Pillars of Society. Even 
the local church, as was the case with 
Hans Christian Andersen and the 
Church of St. Canute, at Odense, be- 
came to Ibsen a constant source of liter- 
ary information on which he drew at 
will long after he left his home. 

As for religion, creeds or dogmas 
troubled Ibsen little. He considered 
himself conscious-clear so long as he 
kept to the straight line of righteousness. 
That he had religious ideas of no mean 
import is made evident from a close read- 
ing of his works. In fact, man in his 
relation to his Maker is in reality Ibsen's 
basic reason for clothing his views in 
dramatic form. Rrand anri Paav (Z'\mt 
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dthout their theological portent, would, 
f course, stand without any significance 
whatever. But Nora in A Doll's House 
i no less an expression of religious dis- 
Dntent than is the Norwegian soul- 
iver or the Norwegian world-wan- 
erer who made the fame for the two 
ramatic poems that in reality were not 
itended for the stage. 

It is related of Henrik Ibsen that as 

boy he was given to queer conceptions 
nd that he would turn many of his 
reams into compositions which he 
fould read for the benefit of his school- 
lates. For instance, before his juve- 
ile audience he recited the following as 
ne of his nocturnal experiences: "I 
reamed that a number of us were wan- 
ering through a mountain fastness and 
lat when night came on we were utterly 
red out and in despair. Like Jacob of 
Id we lay down. to sleep with stones for 
ur pillows. Soon all were asleep ex- 
ept myself, for I was unable to follow 
our example. Fatigue, however, at 
:ngth proved too much for me and as 
ly eyes closed an angel appeared before 
le, saying: 'Arise and follow me.' 
A'^hither, then, are you to take me in 
lis darkness?' I asked. 'Come,' was 
le reply, 'and I will show you humanity 
1 all its naked truth.' " 

The companions of the story-teller 
uddling closer to each other, as was 
)ld many years afterward by one of 
lem, Ibsen continued his weird descrip- 
on. "I followed my guide," he said, 
in abject trembling. Over tremendous 
rags and mountain tops, beyond and be- 
ond I was led, until before our eyes 
lere opened a great city of the dead. 
!very where were signs of former splen- 
or, but now all was desolation and de- 
truction. In endless rows stood grin- 
ing skeletons. And yet over it all 
pread a brilliant light. I was frozen 
'ith fear as my guide whispered : 'This 
'ill show you how all that is mortal 
lUSt perish.' " 

The closing description of the dream, 
'ith the youthful narrator awakening, 
5 he said, with the mountain dew upon 
is brow, was as Ibsenesque as any- 



thing he ever wrote during the many 
years when he kept close to the motive 
of human experiences, whether he gave 
them expression in dramatic poem or 
social drama. 

With exceptional talent for sketching 
and painting, it was at one time Ibsen's 
ambition to achieve fame in the pictorial 
art. Circumstances, however, prevented 
him from obtaining the technical train- 
ing essential to the profession. Many of 
his surviving friends treasure numerous 
of these earlier efforts in the direction of 
a portrayal different from what he later 
undertook. Had he followed his first 
intention, he would undoubtedly have 
attained high proficiency. His design- 
ing of costumes and scenery for the Ber- 
gen Theatre, when many years after he 
was the director of the playhouse, proved 
that his early love for sketching stood 
him in good stead in the domain of 
scenic art. 

Ibsen's apprenticeship as apothecary at 
Grimstad is too well known to need reit- 
eration. He never was in sympathy with 
his work while busy with mixtures and 
mortars. He improved the opportunity, 
however, to study medicine. But physi- 
ological and anatomical observations 
only led the way to psychological intro- 
spection. The human structure meant 
to him vastly more than the obtaining of 
a doctor's certificate. For Henrik Ibsen 
brushed aside the apparent man, and 
with his mental scalpel he brought dis- 
section to bear in his own inimitable 
manner. 

While searching for some fitting theme 
with which to try for his doctor degree, 
Ibsen came across the history of Catilina, 
which appealed to him at once. But 
instead of turning the fascinating mate- 
rial to account as first proposed, he 
started in to write a drama around the 
subject. It is also significant to recall 
that 1848 was close at hand. The revolu- 
tionary spirit swept the continent. The 
movement for greater political liberty did 
not appeal in vain to Ibsen, and he gave 
his feelings expression in odes to Hun- 
gary and other lands while also working 
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strenuously at what proved to be his 
tragic drama, Catilina. 

As A Doll's House years after sprang 
from the question of the moment — wom- 
an's striving for emancipation — so Ibsen's 
Catalina in the late forties was- the off- 
spring of the political unrest, although, 
perhaps, in neither instance he intended 
to make timeliness the issue. The fate of 
Catilina, of course, Ibsen readers are 
familiar with. How the manuscript 
went the rounds of publishers; how his 
friend Schulerud ran himself down at 
the heels, trying to dispose of the drama 
in Christiania; how in 1850 Ibsen fol- 
lowed his maiden effort to the Norwe- 
gian capital, and how finally Catilina ■ 
found its way into print with borrowed 
money leaves little to the imagination. 
But fame and fortune did not come 
with its publication for out of an edi- 
tion of 250 copies, only thirty 
were sold. The dramatist-in-the-mak- 
ing was yet to be tried with fire. Nor 
did it make the ordeal easier that Chti- 
lina was issued under the nom de plume 
of Brynjolf Bjarme. To Ibsen and his 
companions poverty became a distress- 
ing fact. 

But something better was before them. 
Ibsen made the acquaintance of literary 
enthusiasts like Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
and Jonas Lie, who like himself were pre- 
paring for the University. He entered 
the charmed circle of journalism, where 
his energy found an outlet through the 
establishing of a weekly paper which ex- 
perienced vicissitudes enough to try the 
stoutest heart. Sentimental verses, 
satire, moralizing, wit and humor filled 
the columns of The Man. Not even a 
change of name, however, brought to the 
publication anything but a short-lived 
existence. And yet the periodical was 
before the Norwegian public, long 
enough to carry home conviction that a 
new literary genius was arising on the 
northern horizon. It is true that satis- 
fying acknowledgment was still missing 
on the part of the people as a whole. 
But the artistic world never doubted for 
a mnrripni: that Henrik Ibsen had arrived. 



From that hour, in reality, dates his pre- 
eminence as author and playwright. 

In Christiania, Ibsen also formed the 
acquaintance of Ole Bull. The friend- 
ship between the writer and the 
virtuoso proved of the utmost importance 
to Ibsen. Ole Bull had founded the 
Bergen Theatre, primarily to stimulate 
Norwegian nationalism by means of the 
stage, which should teach history and 
patriotism. Henrik Ibsen was made the 
director of the theatre. As a preliminary 
he went abroad. In Denmark and Ger- 
many he met the principal actors and 
playwrights. Returning to Norway, 
more than ever devoted to dramatic art, 
Ibsen readily signed a contract with the 
Bergen Theatre to write annually for 
five years a play to be produced on 
Founder's Day, January second. 

Ibsen's Night of St. John, Lady Inger 
of Oestrot, The Feast at Solhaug and 
Olaf Liljekrans were written for the 
Bergen scene. Shakespeare, Scribe, 
Hugo, Holberg, also figured prominently 
in the repertoire. The director was well 
thought of by the stock company, but 
his reserve, though Ibsen was courtesy 
itself, somewhat reacted against real 
popularity. In 1857 he left Bergen for 
Christiania, where he became art direc- 
tor of the Norwegian Theatre. Curi- 
ously enough, Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
gave up this very post to become director 
of the Bergen Theatre. 

In Christiania, Henrik Ibsen com- 
pleted his The Chieftains of Helgoland, 
and having sometime before begun The 
Pretenders and carried it forward, he 
put this historical drama aside and wrote 
the Comedy of Love. It was his first 
venture in romanticism and the play, re- 
plete with wit, caricatured the period 
when youth and fancy intermingle. The 
character of Falk is Ibsen. As if to 
show the public that he meant nothing 
detrimental to romantic courtship, the 
author at this very time married. 

Ibsen finished The Pretenders in 
1863 ; a time when matters of great 
moment confronted Scandinavia. Pe- 
culiarly enough, the underlying motive 
for The Pretenders was Scandinavian 
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lity. That bond was presently to be 
sted. Denmark was on the point of 
ir with Prussia; and Norway, then a 
,rt of the dual kingdom, Sweden-Nor- 
ly, had been expected to lend Den- 
ark a hand. When the war broke out, 
e Danes, however, had to stand alone, 
sasperated beyond control, Ibsen had 
course to his pen. Into the faces of 
s countrymen he hurled the charge 
at the words spoken by his fellow Nor- 
sgians previous to the conflict were as 
idas kisses. In burning meter, his 
•mother in Distress was both his deniin- 
ition and his appeal. The call to arms, 
)wever, availed him nothing, and utter- 
disgusted with his native land he left 
orway. 

Henrik Ibsen's extended visit to Italy 
id Germany marked the middle period 
his literary activity. The atmosphere 
the Eternal City held him spellbound, 
fie Norseman's constant reaching out 
ir light and sunshine could here be 
atiiied. The contrast between the new 
id the old, between Christianity and 
Lganism, incessantly asked of him that 
; make it his clay and tool. Ibsen's 
laginative powers began to search in 
rections other than those he had been 
customed to. Still, with the Italian 
enery before him, he wrote Brand, the 
ibodiment of Norwegian characteris- 
;s as expressed in fjord and mountain 
ag. And for Brand read "Ibsen." 
[le Norwegian writer now begins to be 
e seer, the judge of things. Shortly 
fore the work was published he wrote 
friend: "I will and shall have a vic- 
ry some day." It was the will of 
-and, stern, unwavering, which carried 
e mountain-preacher to his doom. 
sen considered his work no less an 
hievement because it brought him in 
e beginning only a storm of protest. 
The present writer does not propose 
review Brand in detail. Since 1866 
mdreds of able pens have praised and 
ndemned, lifted up and torn down, the 
mbolism which Henrik Ibsen here em- 
oyed. But with the passing of almost 
ilf a century new judgments may be- 
nes be entered. Did Brand do right 



in sacrificing all for the sake of his con- 
viction ? Are there more Brands to-day, 
or is the world self-centered in other 
directions? Do the masses still stone 
the pathfinders, as they did eighteen cen- 
turies before Brand appeared? Brand 
is idealism, but the lesson is as true 
to-day as ever. But, as in his latest 
work and in his earliest, Ibsen made the 
chief figure of Brand stand for heredity, 
some hope, perhaps — but nothing further. 
Beyond that horizon he seemed unable to 
penetrate, and_^ again the Norwegian 
dramatist leaves but a question mark. 

What of Peer Gyntf Ibsen begins 
here to philosophize. The environ- 
ments of vine-clad Ischia and Sorrent 
did not soften his point of view or pen. 
He wants to cure all ills of soul and 
body, but he cuts open every wound he 
heals. Peer Gynt is a hundred ques- 
tions rolled in one. He roams the 
world, and returns from whence he came, 
worse for the experience. Sympathy, 
humor, the elevating and the ludicrous, 
play hide and seek all through the great 
epic drama which Ibsen finished in Italy 
before his departure for Germany. But 
the interrogation point is larger than 
ever. 

Then came Emperor and Galilean, 
which focuses every emotion and every 
aspiration of Henrik Ibsen before and 
even after he wrote his world-histrionic 
drama. He had prepared himself for 
the tremendous task by interposing his 
League of Youth. The Ibsens had set- 
tled in Dresden, where the author could 
view his Roman emperor from a dis- 
tance. For years he had gathered his 
material. Julian the Apostate had be- 
come part of his own existence. The 
character was a living one to him, just 
as in Roman history he found every- 
thing to make for authenticity. 

Majestic in conception, historically 
correct. Emperor and Galilean, as Ibsen 
fitted incident to incident, is more than 
drama; it is a master-craftsman's chief 
achievement by which he wants the 
world to judge him. The Ibsen known 
in after years was then scarcely in evi- 
dence. The League of Youth, the first 
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)f the social dramas that later centered 
ittention on the Norwegian playwright, 
nust have been to the dramatist as a 
jiquant tidbit preparatory to a banquet, 
indeed, Emperor and Galilean is less 
:ood for babes than is the entire series 
)f problem plays that followed the de- 
ineation of Julian the Apostate. The 
wo kingdoms, the worldly and the spir- 
tual, here clash with terrific force, and 
;he mortal is ground to dust. Personal- 
ty, ambition, egotism, vanity, skin-deep 
Deauty, reap as they sow, and perish. 
Tulian is hardly worse than the age itself. 
'Vpostasy is aa elastic term. It happened 
:hat in the case of the Roman emperor, 
Daganism versus Christianity was the 
ssue. And Ibsen knew he here had a 
subject wellnigh inexhaustible and of 
:remendous literary value. 

The immensity of the task which Hen- 
•ik Ibsen set himself when dramatizing 
he period of Julian the Apostate would 
lave been sufficient to discourage one 
ess determined than he. Even if ?ie 
lad succeeded no further than to make 
he character of Julian stand out in clear 
•elief, Ibsen would have done much. It 
s true that the interrogation point grows 
)igger as the drama advances. But 
ipart from the climax, and no matter if 
[ulian stands for the old, retold anew, 
)r the new identical with what had gone 



before, there is a world of meaning in 
this exclamation of the Caesar: "One 
thing alone have I learnt in Athens: 
The old beauty is no longer beautiful, 
and the new truth is no longer true." 

Ibsen shows Julian his sympathy. The 
Roman was swept along with the cur- 
rent, the helpless victim of circumstances. 
Emperor and Galilean was in a measure 
the apostasy of t ehauthor, for Ibsen 
also thought he knew of a third king- 
dom, the realm of reason. But to rea- 
son is not necessarily to know. Human 
faculties bring the searcher far, but they 
they do not solve the riddle of existence. 

Emperior and Galilean, Peer Gynt, 
Brand, were not written with the stage 
in view. There may be differences of 
opinion as to their actableness. Like the 
tragedies of Shakespeare, this series 
lends itself particularly to reading. In 
the plays that followed, Pillars of So- 
ciety, A Doll's House, Ghosts, An Enemy 
of the People, The Wild Duck, Rosmers- 
holm. The Lady from the Sea, Hedda 
Gabler, The Master Builder, Little 
Eyolf, John Gabriel Borkman, When We 
Dead Awaken — Ibsen the dramatist is 
also Ibsen on the stage. From 1877 to 
1899 completes the third period in his 
career; the period which worked what- 
ever of influence Henrik Ibsen has 
exerted on the drama of to-day. 



LITTLE LESSONS IN DIRECT LEGISLATION 

By George M. Hammell 
I. 



F all political power originally resides 
in the electorate, and is derived from 
it, it is evident that the departments 
if government, legislative, executive and 
udicial, exist and operate by virtue of 
he electoral franchise exercised by citi- 
en voters, and are directly responsible 
D the electorate for the performance of 
heir functions. Not only are govern- 



sponsible to their constituencies, but 
they are at all times so responsible, and 
their constituencies may at any time 
summon them to account and discharge 
them for failure to perform aright the 
duties of their office. The electorate in 
a democracy is the "people" — and a 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, is not & govern- 
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;ntion, or a congress, but a govern- 
lent by initiative and referendum, 
lat is to say, by direct legislation. As 
ing ago as 1780, the men of the Massa- 
lusetts town-meeting embodied this 
rinciple of fundamental democracy in 
leir Constitution. They said. Article 
ive : "All power residing originally in 
le people, and being derived from them, 
le several magistrates and officers of 
avernment, vested with authority, 
'hetherdegislative, executive or judicial, 
re their substitutes and agents, and are 
t all times accountable to them." 



This was seven years before the ses- 
sion of the so-called "Constitutional Con- 
vention" at Philadelphia, the proceed- 
ings of which, as reported by James 
Madison, now show that the members 
of that body framed the constitution of 
the "more perfect union" in order to 
"counteract the tendencies" of a "turbu- 
lent democracy," represented by Samuel 
Adams, Thomas Paine, Thomas Jeffer- 
son — revolutionists, who, it must be re- 
membered, were not in that famous, 
body. 



THE WASTE OF PROGRESSIVE ENERGY 



By Linton Satterthwait 



rO the intelligent student of politics 
perhaps the most striking feature 
of the present situation is the 
^aste of energy involved in the contest 
etween separated groups, of the pro- 
ressive element and the forces of re- 
ction or stand-pattism. Common 
snse would seem to dictate that they 
fho think and feel substantially alike on 
le new issues which stir the minds of 
le people, should combine for a strug- 
le with the forces to which they are, 
1 common, opposed. In the Arena for 
larch, 1907, under the title of "Mr. 
tryan's Mistake," the writer urged that 
le "continued existence of the Demo- 
ratic party as a political organization, 
ssociated in the minds of Republican 
oters with all of that party's past his- 
jry, whether good or bad, prevents the 
reak in party lines and the re-align- 
lents of the voters which present con- 
itions plainly call for," and that the then 
olitical condition should naturally and 
easonably "result in the abandonment 
f the Democratic organization, the con- 
equent withdrawal of the more radical 
emocratic element from the Republican 
arty and the crystallization into a new 
ruly democratic organization — what- 



ever its name — into which would be 
drawn by the law of political gravita- 
tion the democratic element of the 
country." 

Subsequent events have justified the 
observation then made, that Mr. Bryan 
was hugging the delusion that Repub- 
lican voters would, in winning numbers, 
come to the Democratic organization so 
coon as they should become convinced of 
the wisdom of the policies espoused by 
the latter party. The result of the elec- 
tion of 1908 should have shaken 
his apparent belief that the Democratic 
party is the chosen instrument of the 
Lord for the redemption of the country 
froni plutocracy. It is certain that the 
election returns pointed to a disbelief in 
the Democratic party as an instrument 
of reform by multitudes of voters whc 
sympathize substantially with Mr. Bry- 
an's program. 

The truth is, that party pride and 
party prejudice keep the radical or pro- 
gressive voters apart. 

The power of party pride is great, and 
the power of party prejudice is still 
greater, to impel the average voter to 
retain his party affiliation long after 
devotion to principles should have 
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prosecution of crime, they naturally 
know whereof they speak. Certainly 
never before has there been such an 
awakening of the public conscience. 
If we have been too tolerant, too 
easy in our morality, that tolerance 
is at an end, and there is not a corpora- 
tion in the land, municipal or financial, 
that will not feel the benefit of the 
change. For a long time, possibly for 
all time, trust funds, both public and 
private, will be maintained for the 
benefit of the trust and not for the 
benefit of the trustees. 

Far more encouraging than the ex- 
posure, of graft, far more encouraging 
than the true estimate that has been 
placed on the value of these exposures, 
is the new attitude toward public affairs 
that is growing up steadily on every side 
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and in every country. The Americar 
people are coming to realize what thai 
good old Anglo-Saxon word "common- 
wealth" means. They are coming tc 
realize that its conservation for the pub- 
lic weal is the paramount duty of the 
citizen. He who betrays it is a traitoi 
to the highest ideals and to the greatesi 
gift of the ages — democratic self-gov- 
ernment. The commonwealth above 
party, yes, above business and social con- 
siderations, above "special interests" and 
particular interests. The common- 
wealth for the whole people, a priceless 
heritage for present weal and the benefit 
of posterity. The 'commonwealth, the 
American Ark of the Covenant, to be 
preserved sacred from the touch of the 
impure and corrupt. 



HENRIK IBSEN: HIS AIM AND INFLUENCE 



By Julius Moritzen 
III. IBSEN ON THE STAGE 



NO two American critics agree re- 
garding the value of the Ibsen 
play as a stage production. Few 
deny its mastery of depiction. The tech- 
nique of the Norwegian playwright, his 
abounding virility, his ability to make 
much of what to all appearances 
seems trifling, his qualifications as 
a dramatist, all conscientious investiga- 
tors are willing to concede. But in the 
minds of some of the best informed 
among American critics there is a large 
measure of doubt whether the Scandi- 
navian author's point of view now ap- 
plies, or at any time, to western affairs. 
When William Winter finds the Ibsen 
play objectionable, it will not do to say 
that this dean among dramatic critics is 
altogether biased in his expressions. It 
is true that Mr. Winter has very little 
praise to spare fpr any of the Ibsen 
dramas. But this is merely an inclusion 



where the critic puts France, Germany, 
England in the same category in respect 
to the problem play. When he speaks 
out he assuredly displays the courage of 
his convictions. 

No translation ever did full justice to 
the original. As with the novel, so with 
the play written for the stage. English 
renderings of Henrik Ibsen's works, 
faithful as they may be, yet lack the sub- 
tle something which is essential to get- 
ting at the core. The writer of this 
series must confess that to him the best 
that William Archer or Edmund Gosse 
have been able to achieve with Ibsen — and 
no others approach them in that direc- 
tion — in the nature of things falls short, 
because the English language is not the 
language of Norway. To no other mod- 
ernist did the word, as such, mean more 
than it did to Ibsen. For days and weeks 
and months, the Scandinavian playwright 
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^^ould search for some word, a sentence, 
'that should express exactly what he 
meant. As the miner finds his reward in 
golden nuggets, so Henrik Ibsen when he 
found the lingual requisite that was his 
quest, showed a delight immeasurably 
greater than if an £1 Dorado had been 
suggested to take the place of what he 
had discovered. Is it to be wondered 
at that under such conditions a foreign 
tongue fails to record the exact emotion, 
the psychological portent, the world-les- 
son that Ibsen wrought into his dramatic 
fabric with the aid of a language-loom 
that was his by heritage ? 

Taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances, the English and American 
stage have done fairly well with the Ibsen 
play. A comparison with Germany is 
out of place. France, also, has shown 
so complete an appreciation of the Nor- 
wegian that the frequency with which 
the plays are performed in Paris and the 
provinces is a sufficient commentary. 
But in the United States it is due to the 
persistence of artists of which Mrs. 
Fiske is the most pronounced type that 
Henrik Ibsen has become better known 
to the play-going public than would have 
been the case had this remarkable woman 
not dared to throw down the gauntlet to 
theatrical tradition. In America, Mrs. 
Fiske is ^ the Ibsen actress, as Mme. 
Rejane carries off the honor in France, 
and a number of leading women artists 
of Germany retain Ibsen as a favorite 
part of the Berlin and Munich and Ham- 
burg repertories. On the Continent it 
is no longer necessary to be a faddist in 
order to attend an Ibsen play. As for 
Scandinavia, the northern countries long 
since made amends for their neglect of 
the greatest writer of his kind who has 
sprung from the soil within a century or 
more. 

The genesis of the Ibsen play as a 
stage production does not necessarily go 
back to his earlier works. As has been 
told before. Brand and Peer Gynt, to 
mention two important works, could not 
have been inspired entirely by theatrical 
ambition so far as it concerned stage 
presentation. To bring the subject close 



to what plays are most frequently seen 
here or abroad, it will not be difficult to 
place the number within a small compass. 
A Doll's House, Pillars of Society, Hedda 
Gabler, The Master Builder, constitute 
a quartette covering the ground fairly 
well. Of course, others of the problem 
plays have been presented at intervals. 
But as a whole, whatever of understand- 
ing Americans have obtained of, Ibsen 
has come largely through A Doll's House 
and Pillars of Society, and there is 
enough of real value within these two 
productions to stamp them as thoroughly 
representative of the Ibsen craftsman- 
ship. 

Foreign born, and with dramatic train- 
ing obtained abroad, Mme. Alia Naz- 
imova, the Russian actress who has 
played at intervals in the United States, 
presented Americans with a Nora some- 
what different from Mrs. Fiske's por- 
trayal of that typical new woman in A 
Doll's House. Mme. Nazimova is color- 
ful. She has plenty of vivacity, and her 
grasp of the emotional side of Nora is 
probably in keeping with the dramatist's 
conception. But it is doubtful if Ibsen 
himself would not have chosen Mrs. 
Fiske for his ideal woman. The gifted 
Russian in all probability has not ap- 
pealed in vain to European audiences, 
and it may be argued for her that spon- 
taneity is a quality that finds high appre- 
ciation in St. Petersburg. Besides, in 
presenting A Doll's House, Mme. Nazi- 
mova suffered from the double handicap 
of portraying a role written in the Nor- 
wegian and translated into English, and 
with this language the medium for the 
moment, she put aside her native tongue, 
Russian. That in the face of all this she 
achieved what she did, is certainly little 
short of remarkable. 

Mme. Nazimova includes Hedda Gab- 
ler, The Master Builder and Little Eyolf 
in her repertoire. John Corbin believes 
that where her Hedda lacks certain ele- 
mentary essentials, the actress is more 
complete as Nora. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether she has not the equal 
privilege to be vivacious in the former 
part as in the latter. As it is, Ibsen may 
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lot have meant Hedda Gabler to repre- 
ent unlimited animation, but it is very 
ure that he could not give to Nora 
ielmer a quality that he refused the 
)ther favorite among his creations. 

Duse's Nora is clearly defined, with a 
:haracterization resembling Mrs. Fiske's 
n many ways. But to get the real mis- 
ress of A Doll's House, the Nora whom 
!bsen chose to play the part when it was 
irst presented, the scene must shift to 
"openhagen — to the Royal Danish 
Theatre, where Fru Betty Hennings won 
:resh laurels for herself and the play- 
vright when the problem play first aston- 
shed its Danish audience. 

The Hennings idea of what Nora is 
ind means to do cannot be deemed amiss 
vhen it is considered that actress and 
luthor collaborated with a common 
anguage as their tool, and with inherent 
diosyncrasies born of closely allied coun- 
ries. Mrs. Hennings is Duse, Bernhardt, 
VIrs. Fiske rolled in one. She takes 
jhosts, for instance, and goes to Berlin 
vhere this Ibsen play has been presented 
nnumerable times by actors and actresses 
"rom various European countries and in 
several languages. Fru Alving, however, 
low for the first time in Berlin, speaks her 
ines in Norwegian, or rather Danish, 
vhich is almost the same. With an in- 
:erval of one year and a half Fru Hen- 
lings returns to Germany, and again her 
?ru Alving is the best characterization of 
:he part witnessed in the country since 
ihe was there last. The Berliner Tagehlatt 
embraces the occasion to say that it was 
m artistic treat which had international 
significance, while the Lokal-Anzeiger ac- 
;laims the actress the only one who has 
leretofbre been able to give the Ibsen 
Dart a poetic form worthy of the master. 

It was at one time expected that Fru 
Hennings would come to the United 
states, primarily to present Ibsen before 
;he Scandinavians residing in the west, 
md incidentally to give Americans the 
[bsen woman in all her new-found free- 
iom and aspiration to achieve. As yet 
:here has been no realization of this plan. 
\s Hedvig, in The Wild Duck she would 
lave been bound to please. It is one 



of her leading roles; a simple char^ 
acter sketch, perhaps, yet strongly fla- 
vored with the Ibsenesque. But it is es- 
pecially as the wife who at some time or 
other realizes her responsibilities and her 
privileges that Betty Hennings excels. 
And it is for this reason that Nora is 
sure to remain with her a favorite part, 
no less treasured because the dramatist 
himself selected her for the premier. 

Mary Shaw's rendering of Fru Alving 
is perhaps the best the English language 
has given to the stage. Miss Shaw's un- 
locking of the family closet, revealing 
within the skeleton the world knew not 
of, is a capable piece of work which in 
hands less skilful would have degener- 
ated to the perverse. Like a spectre in the 
night, this Ghost representation rose be- 
fore American audiences scarcely pre- 
pared for such daring on the part of an 
English company. But the dramatic 
world seems fairly agreed that it was 
rendered a service by Miss Shaw and her 
company, who when they did play Ibsen 
played it as Ibsen would have had it 
played. There was plenty of criticism, 
and adverse utterances were not a few, 
but the artistic effort and effect met with 
unanimous approval. 

Henrik Ibsen was present when A 
Doll's House had its initial performance 
in Germany, in 1880. It was played at 
the Munich Residenz Theatre with Frau 
Conrad-Ramlo in the title role of Nora. 
This was a little more than two months 
later than the Copenhagen premiere when 
Fru Hennings appeared as the first 
among all the Noras. But Germany did 
almost as well as Norway when the 
Christiania Theatre gave the first per- 
formance of the play on January 20, 
1880. 

Pillars of Society was written in 1877, 
and long before any of the Scandinavian 
theatres had accepted it, four of the lead- 
ing play houses of Berlin led the way 
with almost simultaneous presentation. 
The German critics were more than 
favorably impressed. They realized that 
Pillars of Society was an innovation. It 
was the first of the Ibsen problem plays. 
And more than this, it evidenced the fact 
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:hat a reading audience meant as much, 
i not more to the author, than a theatre 
ludience. In a letter to Edmund Gosse, 
[bsen makes this very clear. 

"In one respect," he wrote, "I differ 
decidedly from your point of view. 
You believe that my new drama should 
be written in verse and that this would 
prove an advantage. But I must take 
sxception to your opinion. For the piece 
is, as you will learn, born of every- 
day happenings and is realism per- 
sonified. The illusion that I wish to 
create is the absolute truth. I want to 
impress upon the reader that what lies 
before him is the reflection of facts. If I 
should use verse I would hide my pur- 
pose and play false to my real self." 

Nothing can be plainer than that Ibsen 
considered first the book as such, and 
next the stage as the medium for the pre- 
sentation of his Pillars of Society. For 
this reason a familiarity with the Nor- 
wegian language tends to bring out the 
subtle meaning, the by-play, as it were, 
the lesson that, to a large extent, must be 
sought for between the lines. As a mat- 
ter of fact, had Ibsen termed his entire 
series of society dramas Pillars of So- 
ciety, he would not have shot far from 
the mark. Each play is a "pillar," more 
weak than strong. Society to Ibsen is 
a world-worn institution. From Consul 
Bernick to Professor Rubek in When 
We Dead Awaken, the figures that stand 
for self-respect and civic honor turn out 
to be largely made of clay. Ibsen is 
more charitable to his women. He may 
not be a suffrage advocate, yet few 
writers of any time have championed 
more zealously equality of the sexes. 
He does not pretend to say that he 
knows how to bring about the femi- 
nine millennium. But he certainly 
does point out the weak spots in the 
structure social, and when he suggests a 
remedy it is not to patch here and there, 
but to tear down the worm-worn "pillars" 
in order to build anew. 

A more faithful characterization of 
Lona Hessel than Mrs. Fiske's portrayal 
is difficult to find. The American actress 
seems to have caught exactly what Lona 



took unconsciously to herself during her 
years spent in the United States. Pillars 
of Society proved conclusively that Ibsen 
looked upon America with eyes wide 
open. He knew that vast prairies and 
farms, dense forests, great cities, and 
towns arising over night, expand the ho- 
rizons of the inhabitants, whether native 
born or newcomers. Lona Hessel re- 
turns to Norway and she lets in the fresh 
air and sunshine. She does more than 
this; she stirs the conscience of a man 
who, better late than never, realizes it 
to be his duty to make atonement for the 
past. 

Henrik Ibsen was relentless as a stage 
manager. No slightest detail escaped 
him. A chair, a window, a lamp, a door- 
be sure that if you found them part of 
scenic environing, they were there for 
purposes that came to light as the play 
progressed. It is fortunate for her un- 
derstanding of Ibsen that Mrs. Fiske has 
this keen appreciation of stage detail. 
The writer is not aware that Mrs. Fiske 
understands the language in which Ibsen 
wrote most of his dramas of society, but, 
if unfamiliar with the tongue, the Ameri- 
can actress has intutition, which goes far 
toward remedying the defect. Minnie 
Maddern that was needs no commenda- 
tion as concerns her techinque. Walter 
Prichard Eaton, in The Century Magor 
zine, makes Mary Garden say of Mrs. 
Fiske's acting in Pillars of Society: 
"Ah, to be able to do nothing like that!" 

Miss Garden is right. To do nothing 
in the manner in which Mrs. Fiske ac- 
complishes the impossible, is art, and art 
of the highest sort. It is to the last act 
of Pillars of Society that Mr. Eaton 
refers. Lona Hessel sees the man she 
loves removing the mask he had worn 
for lo! these many years. Petrified, as 
it were, yet Mrs. Fiske becomes the per- 
sonification of emotionalism. 

London recently saw a revival of Tht 
Master Builder. Miss Lillah McCarth] 
was the central figure of the play undei 
the management of Granville Barker, a 
the Little Theatre. First nighters o! 
eighteen years ago recall the amount o; 
criticism that met the first London per 
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formance when the English audiences 
were made aware that something new had 
come out of theatredom. It would be in- 
correct to say that the three weeks' run 
of late brought unmeasured enthusiasm 
from the house, but there was respectful 
attention, and Miss McCarthy's Hilda 
Wangel was infused with life, an at- 
mosphere of liberation that Ibsen gives to 
at least one character in each of his plays. 
Miss Katherine Pole, as Mrs. Solness, the 
critics declared must have been exactly 
what Ibsen meant by a wife submissively 
aware that her husband's affections were 
only secondary for her. 

It cannot have escaped observant in- 
vestigators of the drama that in all that 
has been written and said about Henrik 
Ibsen's works, little reference is made to 
his men. Of course, exception is taken 
as regards such personalities as Brand 
and Peer Gynt. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that Consul Bernick, Helmer, Dr. 
Rubek and their like, loom large in the 
eyes of experienced critics. Still, invari- 
ably it is the women characters that call 
for critical comment. In the case of the 
London revival of The Master Builder, 
however, the metropolitan critics seem to 
have discovered in Solness an individual 
no less significant than the heroine of the 
play. Norman McKinnel acted the mas- 
ter-builder to perfection. A big man 
physically, he seemed as if cast for 
the part. But, strong in face and 
figure, his fear of "the rising genera- 
tion" as interfering with his career as 
builder stood out in greater contrast, and 
if Ibsen had seen McKinnel as the latest 
Solness, unquestionably he would have 
agreed that the representation was all 
that it should be. 

Among Americans, Holbrook Blinn ap- 
pears to have sensed the Ibsenian atmos- 
phere, for as Bernick he brought to Mrs. 
Fiske's Manhattan company in Pillars 
of Society intelligence, penetration and a 
sympathetic realization that in his role he 
had to renounce both pride and fortune in 
order to redeem his conscience. Mrs. 
Fiske's Lona Hessel could hardly fail to 
draw from her leading man a complete 



displayed by the woman who wanted 
above all else to save Bernick from perdi- 
tion. The climax and end of Pillars of 
Society are not such as are usual with 
Ibsen. There is no uncertainty whatever 
that the reformation of Consul Bernick 
is complete. Still, the Norwegian play- 
wright, here as everywhere, leaves plenty 
for the audience to do. To what extent 
the public in the play will accept of the 
change-about upon the part of its once 
highly honored citizen gone wrong, that 
is the question which Henrik Ibsen leaves 
unanswered. 

Some years ago Florence Kahn and 
company gave When We Dead 
Awaken, at the Princess Theatre, New 
York. The writer of this series recalls 
with what artistic skill the play was given. 
The attitude of the audience seemed en- 
tirely sympathetic. As Irene, Miss Kahn 
compelled attention and admiration. The 
Professor Rubek of Frederick Lewis was 
a capital interpretation of a difficult part. 
Robert Lowe's Ulfheim, brutish as he 
almost seemed, yet must have been a con- 
ception close to what Ibsen meant. The 
then leading actress of Maurice Camp- 
bell's company also played the part of 
Hilda Wangel in The Master Builder with 
telling effect. When We Dead Awaken 
was the final play that Ibsen wrote. With 
plot as sombre as any he evolved, the 
technique of the Norwegian, dramatist 
was never more in evidence than when 
he gave to the world this epilogue. 

When We Dead Awaken first saw the 
light on the stage of the Royal Danish 
Theatre in Copenhagen. Fru Hennings 
played Irene. Cast in the part of Rubek, 
it is hardly necessary to say that Herr 
Mantzius, as always where ibsen was the 
thing, did full justice to his task. Fru 
Rubek had in Fru Sinding an interpreter 
of the highest quality. Herr Zangen- 
berg's Ulfheim and the Bath Inspector 
of Herr Paulsen completed a cast chosen 
with particular care. 

The "resurrection" that Ibsen meant 
to interpret was nothing more or less 
than what he had in mind with Brand 
and Peer Gynt. But he chose a method 
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would suit the age better than the for- 
mer manner of giving effect to his ideas. 
At the same time, deep in his heart there 
lingered always this desire to express 
more picturesquely the weal and woe 
that come to humankind. For this rea- 
son Peer Gynt must be considered in 
many respects his centralizing dynamo, 
jadiating brilliance and energy in all 
directions. That Richard Mansfield rose 
to the occasion of the dramatist's mean- 
ing is self-evident. Without a set con- 
viction that here was a lesson to be told 
the world, this artist could never haVe 
taken it upon himself to present Peer 
Gynt so magnificently as he did. 

The morning following the first pre- 
sentation in New York, William Winter 
wrote of Peer Gynt as follows : 

"Richard Mansfield, eagerly welcomed 
by a brilliant assemblage that filled the 
New Amsterdam Theatre to its extreme 
limits, made his re-entrance in the capi- 
tal last night, acting the chief part in a 
huge, dense, mysterious colloquy, by the 
late Mr. Ibsen, entitled Peer Gynt." The 
one column and a half review in the 
Tribune contained nothing kinder than 
this from Mr. Winter's pen. In fact, 
from end to end the critic brought to bear 
his trenchant criticism, which in reality 
proved an outpouring of antagonism to- 
ward all that Ibsen ever wrote. On the 
other hand, the World, the Times and 
the Sun informed their readers that her,e 
was something so unique, so artistically 
staged, so wonderfully expressive of 
human emotion, that in Richard Mans- 
field's presentation of Peer and in the 
acting of this Scandinavian epic through- 
out, the theatre of the day received a 
treasure that it could well be proud 
of. Bernard Shaw calls Peer Gynt the 
masterpiece of modern comedy. Mans- 
field's mask of manners never looked 



more real than when through successi^ 
stages the peasant youth of Norway b 
comes the man of the world, and then r 
turns home to find rest for his weai 
head in the bosom of his aged mothe 
It is due Miss Emma Dunn to say that ; 
Asa this actress apparently had unde 
stood the dramatist. 

The influence of Henrik Ibsen will 
all probability fall far short of the No 
wegian writer's aim. His literary ma 
nerism is not the kind that makes f 
quick recognition or willing acceptan 
by the public. That he was the acknow 
edged pioneer in a specific direction 
known. He influenced the Germi 
dramatists of the past twenty years 
more. In France he met with realis 
no less daring than his own. lbs 
meant to teach, and not to ent( 
tain. It mattered little to him tl; 
audiences became frantic with se 
righteous indignation, because the thrui 
went home. As long as artists like M 
Fiske remain true to their ideals, there 
no need to think that Ibsen will be f< 
gotten. The world has not heard the li 
of him, just as it is only beginning 
realize that Tolstoi's message was a u 
versal document written in his soul i 
mankind's benefit. 

Like the Russian writer who has 
cently gone to his reward, Ibsen worl 
consistently to make the world betf 
He did not at his departure know b 
far he had achieved. But certain it 
that, large or little as may be the res 
of his labors, Henrik Ibsen knew t 
men and women at heart desire to 
better than they are. By a method 
his own, he pointed a way which led fr 
home, counting room, every-day afia 
to the stage. Here was his mirr 
where all who wished might see th( 
selves as others saw them. 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 

IBSEN AND HIS PLAYS AND 

HIS INFLUENCE ON THE 

MODERN DRAMA 
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EgjaUHE deatli of Dr. Ibsen about 
IrJsI *^° years ago, in his 79th 
^--^ year, full of honors, forms 
a good opportunity for a re- 
view of the value of his 
work. It is now possible to take a just 
id impartial perspective. 
Probably no writer has ever caused 
so much controversy throughout the 
'whole dramatic world, and no one since 
the time of Shakespeare has made so 
strong an impression on the people of 
,his own time. 

Ibsen has never yet been properly 
appreciated, although there have been 
some notable productions of his plays 
in recent years, namely, "The Pillars of 
Society," by Wilton Lackaye ; "Ghosts," 
by Mary Shaw, who even played it 
amongst the miners of the Yukon in the 
frozen north; brilliant studies of 
"Hedda Gabler," at the Manhattan 
Theatre, and of "Rosmersholm," at 
the Lyric, by Mrs. Fiske, who has al- 
ways included Ibsen in her repertoire. 
In addition to these we have had "A 
Doll's "Plouse," by Ethel Barrymore, at 
the Lyceum Theatre, the wonderful 
performances of Mme. Nazimova, the 
talented Russian actress in "A Doll's 
House," and "The Master Builder," 
and the magnificent production of 
"Peer Gynt," by the late Richard 
Mansfield. Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
also recently appeared in London with 
great success as "Hedda Gabler.]' 

There is an ever increasing interest 
in Ibsen and his works all over the 



of the repertoire of every great actor 
and actress. 

Ibsen was born on the 20th of March, 
1828, in the small Norwegian village of 
Skien, and in 1850 moved to Christian- 
ia. Soon after this he was appointed 
stage director of the theatre at Bergen, 
at the magnificent salary of $335 a year, 
from which we imagine that living 
must be very cheap in Norway. Here 
he remained until 1864, when he went 
abroad, and lived at Berlin, Trieste, 
Dresden, Munich and Rome, adding to 
his stores of knowledge, and yet it is 
noticeable that the scenes of his plays 
continued to be laid in the Norway, 
with which he was so familiar, and still 
always in the Norwegian language. 

This was probably the reason that it 
took him so long to get known to the 
world. Norway is a small country and 
its language is only spoken or under- 
stood by a very limited number of peo- 
ple. Comparatively few have ever 
heard or read his plays in the original. 
They are only known in translations. 
Ibsen also was a very reserved man, 
who made few friends, and did nothing 
to advertise himself. He just sat and 
thought and wrote. 

Ibsen's plays were produced in vari- 
ous European countries before they 
were produced in England. "The Pil- 
lars of Society" was played in German 
as early as 1878, and "Ghosts," in 1887, 
in Berlin, but neither of them appears 
to have attracted any particular atten- 
tion at that time. In these he was as- 
sisted by his life-long friend, George 
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Brandes. "A Doll's House" and 
"Ghosts" have been long and widely 
known in Italy and nearly all his plays 
have been produced by M. Antoine and 
M. Lugne Poe in France. 

The credit of his discovery so far as 
the English-speaking nations are con- 
cerned rests to some extent with Ed- 
mund Gorse, but principally with Will- 
iam Archer, the well-known writer and 
critic. Soon after 1 881 the latter began 
making translations of some of Ibsen's 



plays, and the knowledge gradually but 
slowly filtered through Great Britain, 
that a new dramatist of uncommon 
power and thought had arisen amongst 
us. 
" Ibsen's first regular introduction to 
the English stage was not, however, 
until 1886, when Elizabeth Robins and 
Marion Lea produced "Hedda Gabler" 
for 4 nights. In 1889 "A Doll's House" 
was produced at a London theatre for a 
short run and I believe there had been 
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a single performance of "The Pillars 
of Society" in 1880. 

It is needless to say that "A Doll's 
House" evoked a storm of controversy, 
mostly of an unfavorable character, and 



Libre" in Paris, to produce Ibsen's 
plays, as it was felt that at that time it 
was quite hopeless to expect any regu- 
lar theatrical manager to do so. 

Grim and I had many anxious con- 




MADAME NAZIMOVA. 



the friends of Ibsen were not encour- 
aged to proceed further. 

Then it was that it occurred to my 
friend, M. J. T. Grim, the well-known 
dramatic critic, to whom great credit 
is due, to found a private society, some- 
thing in the nature of the "Theatre 



ferences in his rooms at Craven street. 
Strand, a narrow little street overlook- 
ing the Thames Embankment, arid 
there was born the "Independent Thea- 
tre," which afterwards did such good 
work. This was in 1891, and having 
succeeded in getting the necessary 
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funds subscribed, w^e thought we would 
make a really good start and begin 
with Ibsen's "Ghosts." 

This appeared on the 13th of March, 
1891, and none of us quite realized that 
W3 were the makers of history, perhaps 
the most important and romantic history 
of the 19th century. 

Next morning the blow fell. We 
woke up and found ourselves famous, 
or rather infamous.. 

Never in my life have I heard such a 
howl in the press. Almost without ex- 
ception they threw journalistic brick- 
bats at our devoted heads. 

If we had been guilty of every crime 
in the calendar, we could not have been 
more abused than we were. Every 
opprobrious and insulting name that 
could be imagined was hurled at us, 
and the critics only paused for breath 
when they had used up all their stock 
of bad adjectives. 

They hinted, not obscurely, that we 
ought to be "removed" somehow or 
somewhere, and. that if it pleased Prov- 
idence to remove us to a better or a 
worse world, society would thereby be 
the gainer. 

The only thing which they could not 
agree upon, was as to whether the 
author or the producers were the most 
wicked, but I do not remember that 
they said anything about the translator. 
Foremost amongst all the critics who 
reviled was a man called Clement 
Scott, who was at that time the dra- 
matic critic of the London Dail"^ Tele- 
graph, one of the largest and most im- 
portant of the English daily papers. 

He called the play "an open drain," 
and our society "a body of decadent 
men and immodest women." He also 
said that Ibsen wfas "an egotist and a 
bungler," and that the play was "a mass 
of vulgarity, egotism, coarseness and 
absurdity." At other times he spoke 
of "Ibsen's positively abominable play 
'Ghosts,' " of "this disgusting represen- 
tation," and in other choice notices he 
referred to the "reprobation due to such 
as aim at infecting the modern theatre 
with noison after desneratelv innoculat- 



other occasions he indulged in some 
highly original and frantic abuse and 
called the production of the play "a 
loathsome sore unbandaged, a dirty 
act done publicly, a lazar-house with all 
the doors and windows open." He 
spoke of it as "candid foulness" — 
"offensive cynicism" — "Ibsen's melan- 
choly and malodorous world" — "abso- 
lutely loathsome and fetid" — "gross 
and. almost putrid indecorum" — "liter- 
ary carrion," etc., etc. These are mere 
specimens of what was said about Ibsen 
and his supporters in those days, which 
might be multiplied ad infinitum. On 
one occasion he referred to the admir- 
ers of Ibsen as "muck-ferreting dogs." 
This was indeed a proud moment for 
us. We felt like early Christian 
Martyrs. 

Every Thursday Clement Scott had 
a column in his paper called "The 
Drama Day by Day," and for some 
years after this we were sneered at and 
jeered at in that paper and at intervals 
in many others. We used to wonder 
with amused interest what they would 
call us next. However, we went quietly 
on and eventually the critics ceased 
from mere exhaustion, and because the 
English language ran short of suitable 
adjectives. You can't go on calling a 
man the same bad names forever. 

At irregular intervals we produced 
"Ghosts," "A Doll's House," "An 
Enemy of the People," "The Wild 
Duck," "The League of Youth," "The 
Master Builder," "The Ladv from the 
Sea," "Little Eyolf," "John Gabriel 
Borkman," "Brand," and "When We 
Dead Awaken!" The only ones pro- 
duced under any regular management 
were "Hedda Gabler," as already men- 
tioned, and "A Doll's House," pro- 
duced for a short run by both Janet 
Ackurch and Elizabeth Robins. "An 
Enemy of the People" was also played 
at a series of matinees with great suc- 
cess by Mr. Beerbohm Tree at the Hay- 
market Theatre. 

In course of time some of the critics 
got accustomed to us, and were heard 
to admit that we mierht pvpn havp nnr 
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were not wholly stupid and immoral. 
The attacks ceased to appear every 
week from a kind of linguistic atrophy 
and from mere mental exhaustion, but 
Clement Scott's attacks were just as 
bitter as ever. ' 

The result of all this is that Clement 
Scott has been relegated to obscurity, 
that Ibsen has died full of honors and 
that his plays will, live forever. 
Clement Scott, the pigmy, will only be 
remembered because he abused Ibsen, 
the giant. 



Ibsen was once asked what he 
thought of Clement Scott's attacks upon 
him, and his reply was, "I never think 
of them at all." 

It is not necessary at this date to 
defend Ibsen. His works speak for 
themselves. Every one, or almost every 
one, now acknowledges their wonderful 
technique and their great analysis of 
character. He is not a pessimist as 
some have said, on the contrary he is 
always pointing the way to loftier and 
better things, and showing that he be- 
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ieves in tjie fegenejration and reforma' 
ion of society. He celebrated l^uman 
goodness and nobility with all the force 
)f his genius. ' 

Aques in "Brand." -is a ftgure of 
deal beauty, the perfect embodiment of 
vifely and motherly love, Courage and 
lelf-devotion. Mrs. Alving in "Ghosts" 
s a model of fortitude — a heroine in 
he fullest sense of the term. 

Some people again say that he has 
lo sense of humor and that all his 
)lays are gloomy. The people who 
;peak like this are usually those who 
lave never seen or even read them — 
;xcept possibly "Ghosts," which they 
;ake as representing them all. ' "The 
l^eague of Youth" is a brilliant comedy, 
ilmost a farce, whilst "An Enemy of 
:he People," "Love's CoWedyy" "The 
Wild Duck," "The Pillars of Society," 
'Brand" and others are all witty. 

It has also been alleged that Ibsen is 
provincial and parochial and that his 
;haracters are all drawn from the mid- 
dle and lower classes. This is true, but 
it ought not to be against him in a 
democratic country like America. The 
English dramatists introduce us to 
plenty of Lords and Ladies. 

Ibsen now ranks with Tolstoy and 
Zola as one of the three great writers 
Df the 19th century. 

Every actor or actress who has ever 
seen one of Ibsen's plays, always wants 
to act one of his characters, not be- 
cause he is a reformer, or because he 
expresses new and original thoughts in 
an uncommon and unusual manner, but 
because Dr. Stockmann, Nora, Mrs. Ai- 
ding, Gina Eckdal, Hedda Gabler and 
Dthers are such wonderful acting parts. 
Everybody is fascinated by them. 

A well-known manager here recently 
said that he did not approve of Ibsen. 
When asked • why, he replied : "Well, I 
have never seen any of his plays or 
read them. I am afraid to go and see 
them because I believe if I did, I should 
be tempted to produce them and should 
very probably lose my money." In- 
stead of this, however, if he were only 



duced series of Ibsen's plays just now. 

"Ghosts," which is so much con- 
demned by many unthinking people is 
a finer sermon than has almost ever 
been preached by any Minister of the 
Gospel. It shows relentlessly and re- 
morselessly, but with terrible power, the 
effects of dissipation and how the son is 
bound to inherit from the father the 
evil results of an ill-spent life. 

On account of this life Mrs. Alving 
wished to leave her husband and con- 
sulted Pastor Manders, a type of many 
excellent but narrow-minded ministers 
of to-day. She told him of the disso- 
lute life led by her husband and about 
all the terrible things she had to put up 
with in her home life. 

After the husband's death the fol- 
lowing conver.sation takes place be- 
tween her and Pastor Manders : 

Manders — "What right have we 
human beings to happiness? No, we 
have to do our duty. A wife is not to 
be her husband's judge. It was your 
duty to bear with humility the cross, 
which a Higher Power had, for your 
good, laid upon you. * * * Jt 
was vouchsafed to me to lead you back 
to the path of duty and home to your 
lawful husband." 

Mrs. Alving. — "He died as dissolute 
as he had lived all his days." 

Manders. — "Your marriage was in 
accordance with law and order." 

Law and Order! For this fetish 
Mrs. Alving's whole life was sacrificed. 
It was to prevent things like this that 
Ibsen wrote his plays, that his voice 
thundered throughout the world. It is 
no wonder that the women of to-day 
honor his memory. 

Mrs. Alving accepted the advice of 
her pastor, she went back to her disso- 
lute husband, and after his death she 
did her best to shield his memory and 
to bring up her son in the ways of 
righteousness, but her sacrifice was all 
in vain. The laws of heredity were too 
strong for her and it was again proved 
that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children. 
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Ibsen has been accused of being 
gross and improper. Nothing can be 
further from the truth and it all rests 
upon the fact that in that one play of 
"Ghosts" he touches upon the question 



place to teach a moral lesson. Why 
not? Surely the stage is intended for 
instruction as well as for amusement. 

If any clergyman preached such a 
sermon as Ibsen teaches in "Ghosts," 




MABY SHAW, WHO PLAYED MRS. ALVING IN "GHOSTS" TO THE MINERS OF THE YUKON. 



of physical evil inherited by the chil- 
dren from the vices of the father. 

William Winter and some others say 
that such plays ought not to be acted 
nn the staee. that the Rtatrp ia n«f fi^- 



he would be acclaimed as one of the 
greatest preachers in the world and 
why should any one object because 
such a sermon is preached from the 
staere instead of from the pulpit. 
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It has, on the stage, every accessory 
of scenery and good acting to make it 
realistic, and is in every way more cal- 
culated to impress careless youth, and 
the stern moralists who condemn, ought 
rather to welcome the opportunity of 
seeing a great moral lesson clothed in 
such an effective setting. 

There is a certain obligation to go to 
:hurch, whilst there is none to go to the 
theatre. No one need do so unless they 
please, but it is a play that all parents 
should take their children to see. They 
ire not likely to forget quickly and they 
will certainly be interested and deeply 
affected. Most people will leave the 
theatre firmly impressed with the 
afenius and lofty motives of Ibsen. 

"A Doll's House" was not only the 
first play of Ibsen's to have a regular 
production in English, but it has been 
more discussed and criticized than any 
Dther except "Ghosts." Nora, the 
:harming girl-wife, dances to please her 
fiusband and to amuse her children. 
She is as happy as the day is long. She 
believes her husband to be the best and 
loblest man in the world. Then come 
sickness and want of money. The hus- 
Dand is ordered abroad for a change, 
wihich the Doctor says will save his life, 
3Ut the question is how can the neces- 
sary funds be raised. The wife thinks 
she can borrow the money and goes to 
I money-lender. He agrees to lend it 
:o her on a promissory note, if she can 
obtain her father's signature in addi- 
;ion to her own. She is overjoyed at 
:his and writes off at once to her father, 
Dut unfortunately he dies just before 
:he letter arrives. 

Her husband's life trembles in the 
lalance, and she does not hesitate a 
noment. She signs her father's name, 
jets the money and for a time is full of 
lappiness. She tells her husband some 
nnocent fiction to account for having 
:he required cash. They go away to- 
gether and the husband returns cured. 

Then the trouble commences. The 
noney-lender begins to press for his 
noney, and she finds it very hard to 



husband, because she wants to have the 
sole credit herself of having saved him. 
At last one day, by an accident, he 
learns the truth. Instead of thanking 
her for what she has done for him, he 
is most indignant, tells her that she is 
a criininal, and thinks of nothing but 
how he is to protect his own good name. 
He will not send her away, on account 
of the scandal it would cause, but he 
says that she is not fit to bring up her 
children, and that he is going to bring 
a female relative of his own to the 
house to do so. 

Then the poor little wife sees that 
the idol she had worshiped had feet of 
clay, that the husband she had thought 
so great was a pitiful .coward, and that 
she had been living all these years with 
a "strange man." Her outraged 
womanhood shows her at once that .she 
cannot go on living with and having 
conjugal relations with a "stranger." 
She leaves and the righteous husband 
has to make the best excuses he can to 
Jiis_jriends. 

The Rev. T. Scudder preaching re- 
cently at the First Congregational 
Church, of Jersey City, said : "The era 
of feminine imbecility and cowardice 
is fast passing away and in its place we 
find the 'new age' of well-rounded, ex- 
alted womanhood." This is largely due 
' to "A Doll's House," which is the 
charter of woman's freedom in every 
country in the world. Nora has done 
more for woman's rights than all the 
Acts of Parliament or Acts of Congress 
that were ever passed, more than all 
,_J:he Suffragettes will ever do for them. 
^' "An Enemy of the People" is a play 
of quite a different calibre. It is full of 
brilliant comedy and although the scene 
is laid in a small Norwegian town some 
IS years ago, yet the events that occur 
would apply almost equally well to the 
political and municipal life of New 
York to-day. You might at times think 
vou were listening to "The Man of the 
Hour." 

Dr. Stockmann, the Medical Officer, 
has discovered that the water for the 
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the Burgomaster explains to them that 
the Doctor's plans will involve great 
delay and expense and that all the lead- 
ing men are against them, his fellow 
townsmen suddenly change their views 
and declare that he is "An Enemy of 
the People." Dr. Stockmann gives his 
opinion of "leading men" as follows : 

"I detest leading men. I've seen 
enough of them in my time. They're 
like goats in a young plantation, they 
do harm everywhere. They block the 
path of a free man wherever he turns, 
and I should be glad if we could exter- 
minate them like- other noxious 
animals." 

Probably Dr. Stockmann is intended 
to typify Ibsen himself and to express 
his sentiments. He is a model of recti- 
tude, of public spirit and of all the do- 
mestic virtues. 

"Hedda Gabler" is not exactly a 
pleasant play, but the woman who mar- 
ries a commonplace man merely fSr a 
home and then is bored to death strikes 
one as being painfully true to some 
phases of modern life. When she dis- 
covers that her indiscretions have put 
her in Judge Brack's power, life be- 
comes intolerable and she has no other 
recourse but to end it in suicide. 

"The Master Builder" is in some re- 
spects one of the most interesting of 
Ibsen's plays. It is somewhat of an 
allegory and not to be taken too liter- 
ally, but when Solness says that he is 
afraid, terribly afraid of the "younger 
generation," who are knocking at the 
door, he perhaps expresses the feeling 
of many who fear that they may be 
knocked off their little perches. 

Hilda Dangel comes to remind him 
that the ten years have expired at the 
end of which he promised to build her 
a castle, and she insists on having her 
castle at once, even if it be only a castle 
in the air. Solness tells her that he .is 
a firm believer in the power of human 
will. He says to her : 

"Don't you agree with me, Hilda, 
that there exist certain chosen people, 
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sistently and so — so inexorably, that at 
last it has to happen? Don't you be- 
lieve that?" 

He is building a church, his last, he 
says, for after this he is going to bulla 
homes for the people. Encouraged by 
Hilda he climbs to the top of the tower, 
hangs a wreath thereon, and then at the 
last moment falls. It is frightfully 
thrilling, as Hilda says, and full of in- 
terest throughout. 

It is impossible in the course of a 
short article to convey any adequate 
idea of Ibsen's plays and it only re- 
mains for people to go and see thefr 
whenever they get the opportunity. 

Ibsen is not only great himself but he 
is the cause of greatness in others. All 
the principal dramatists of the world 
have more or less consciously modeled 
themselves on his style. Henry Arthui 
Jones and Arthur Wing Pinero in Eng- 
land; Suderman and Hauptmann in 
Germany ; Clyde Fitch, Charles Klein, 
Percy Mackaye and Eugene Walter in 
this country; Victorien Sardou, Henri 
Bernstein and every important modern 
dramatist in France. 

William Archer, the well-loiown 
London critic, says in speaking of Ibsen 
that he is "A master poet, a g^eat 
creator of men and women, a great ex- 
plorer of the human heart, a great 
teller of stories, a great inventor and 
manipulator of situations." 

A. B. Walkley,the dramatic critic of 
the London Times, writing in 1902, says 
of him: "Ibsen is still read. Nor is 
any serious drama produced in London 
that is not on all hands covertly or 
tacitly, judged by reference to Ibsen's 
ideas of Ibsen's technique. Though 
you do not see him materialize in the 
stage, his spirit is felt to be hovering 
in the air." 

Even Bernard Shaw, who usually ad- 
mires nobody except himself, conde- 
scendingly admits that Ibsen is the 
"Hero of a new Departure." 

Paul Riesenfeld, writing in the col- 
umns of the Allgemeine Musik-Zei- 
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er in discovering and shaping symbols, 
[e is the poet of the "marvelous," one 
f the greatest allegorists, and for this 
;ason a part of his works lends itself 
dmirably to transfiguration into the 
)ne art." 

Dr. James J. Walsh, editor of The 
fedical News, thinks that no one since 
hakespeare has painted "so truthfully 
) life various types of mental pecul- 
.rities — so artistic is the dramatist's 
se of his material, that the plays never 
;em 'freakish '^ — since the unobtrusive- 
ess of even the most pathological as- 
sets of the character is so marked 
lat the plays do not disgust nor deter, 
at on the contrary, attract the public 
ley are meant to instruct." 

James Huneker, a brilliant writer and 
:ute observer, in this country, writing 
I the Metropolitan Magazine, of 
harles Klein and "The Lion and the 
louse," says, "The playwright has not 
liled to profit by the study of Ibsen." 

Again in a recent article Huneker 
lys, "Ibsen has gradually occupied the 
>reground of the consciousness of 
irery dramatic student. From being 
enounced as a corrupter of youth, an 
narch of letters, a debaser of current 
loral coin, many have learned to view 
im as a force making for righteous- 
ess, as a master of his craft, and as a 
reator of a large gallery of remarkably 
ivid human characters. We know 
ow that nearly all modern dramatists 
ave carried their pails to this vast 
orthern lake and from its pine- 
emmed and sombre waters have 
jcretly drawn sparkling inspirations." 

Some of the characters created by 
3sen are imperishable and will stand 
le test of time and change. He will 
ike his place in the dramatic literature 
f the world, along with Shakespeare 



and Sheridan. His plays will continue 
to be acted long after his detractors are 
forgotten. They have been translated 
into almost every language, which in 
itself is a great and well deserved com- 
pliment. 

They are full of subtle thoughts and 
suggestion and can be read as well as 
acted. Every time they are seen new 
beauties and new meanings strike the 
hearer — some of his wonderful galaxy 
of characters are as great as those of 
Shakespeare himself. He is essentially 
a playwright as well as a poet — a very 
rare combination. 

Ibsen was a man of the most lofty 
and upright private character and of the 
most dogged perseverance. In spite of 
all difficulties and all discouragements 
he always felt certain of his ultimate 
success. 

In 1866 — more than 4x3 years ago, 
he wrote to Bjornson, "There is nothing 
so enervating and exhausting as this 
hopeless waiting. I dare say this is 
only a transition period. I will and 
shall have a victory some day." There 
is something very pathetic in the some- 
what grim and solitary man waiting 
patiently for that which he knew must 
arrive.. 

The victory has come and the change 
in public opinion has been so stupen- 
dous as to be almost incredible, espe- 
cially when I recollect that some 15 
years ago half a dozen of us had to 
defend Ibsen against the world at the 
peril of our reputations and almost at 
the risk of our lives — and that we were 
called "muck- ferreting dogs." The 
compact majority in those days were 
certainly against us, but as Ibsen him- 
self says in "An Enemy of the People," 
"The compact majority are always 
wrong." 




PEER GYNT— AN INTERPRETATION 

By Jane Dransfield Stone 

AFTER writing 'Brand,' Ibsen went into southern Italy, 
and threw himself into the composition of 'Peer Gynt.' 
' It is wild and formless,' he writes of it ' and written without 
regard to consequences.' Yet as with all his dramas, 
it had lain a long time in embryo in the poet's mind. The 
same mood of indignation against his countrymen, the 
same criticism of the Norwegian character which had 
resulted in 'Brand' gave birth also to 'Peer Gynt'; though Ibsen himself 
scarcely realized this, and said in a letter to Hegel, that if ' the Norwegians 
of the present day recognize themselves in the character of Peer Gynt, that 
is the good people's own affair.'* The pure poetry of his creation appealed 
to him more than its polemic, and he constantly pleaded for the book to 
be enjoyed as a work of the imagination. He writes, ' I learn that the book 
created much excitement in Norway.' This does not trouble me in the 
least; but both there and in Denmark they have discovered much more 
satire in it than was intended by me. Why can they not read the book as 
a poem ? For as such I wrote it.'** The criticism of its art form he met 
with a prophetic sense of its future justification. 'My book is poetry, and 
if it is not, then it will be. The conception of poetry shall be made to con- 
form to the book.'*** 

Thus it is not strange that two works of such seemingly diverse char- 
acter should have been produced at the same period of development, and 
at so short an interval. 'Brand' was published in March, 1866: Peer 
Gynt' in November, 1867. Yet though similar in ethical bearing, the 
atmosphere of the two poems is totally different. 'Brand' is deep: 'Peer 
Gynt' is wide. 'Brand' is cold, clear-cut, and defined. The ice winds of 
the north blow down through it, chilling us 'to the soul. 'Peer Gynt' is 
warm, glowing with color, the strange flowering of a rich imagination. 
The greatness of the work grows upon one. Upon first reading it, one may 
be carried away with the bewildering conceits, the play of wit, the droll 
situations, the abandonment to the spirit of pure fantasy; but it is only 
after study that the deeper meanings come to light, and the work is lifted 

* 24th February, 1868. •* Ibid. *•* To Bjornson, 9th December, 1867. 
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t of its provincial, or Scandinavian aspect to its position as the greatest 
ima since * Faust.' So Scandinavian in tone that Ibsen feared it would 
t be understood out of Norway and Denwark, yet it has made its appeal to 
peoples through its deep searching into the human heart. 

Who and what then is Peer Gynt ? The poem has its roots deep in 
; folk-lore of the north. Ibsen describes his hero as ' one of those half- 
'thical, fanciful characters existing in the annals of the Norwegian 
isantry of modern times,' and again as a ' real person who lived in Gud- 
indsdal, probably at the end of the last, or the beginning of this century. 
s name is still well-known among the peasants there : but of his exploits 
t much more is known than is to be found in Asojornsen's 'Norwegian 
try-Tale Book,' in the section. 'Pictures from the mountains.' 'Thus 
lave not had very much to build upon, but so much the more liberty has 
m left me.'* The man Peer Gynt, therefore, is so enshrouded in the 
3ts of oblivion that the character Peer Gynt is far more real and we feel 
It in him Ibsen has added another to the great living fictitious personages 
all time. 

Peer's character, as always in Ibsen, has marked inherited traits, 
scended from a formerly well-to-do family of the upper peasant class, 
it and his mother live in a poverty lighted only by memories of former 
gnificance. Ibsen says that there is much in the poem reminiscent of his 
n youth, and consequently in the pictures of the feasts in the hall of the 
b old Jon Gynt the poet may be said to have harked back to the time 
en his father was a wealthy merchant of Skein, and he lived in the midst 
a prodigal display. We have his own word, too, that his mother, with 
:essary exaggerations, served as model for Ase. Perhaps this may account 
the kindly touch with which old 'Ase is drawn.' A foolish, fond, scold, 
ing her son, but never disciplining him, abusing him roundly to his face, 
; his staunchest ally in his absence, praying in the same breath that he 
y be punished, and may be saved from punishment. She has implicit 
:h in his future and his own dreams of greatness. 

'Thou art come of great things. Peer Gynt, 
And great things shall come of thee.' 

When we first see Peer, he is a strong young man of twenty, a roman- 
y, ragged braggadocio, with a lilt on his tongue, and a gleam in his eye, — 
Dod-for-nothing, who has never learned an honest trade, and cannot even 
id the broken window panes in his mother's house. He can tell you 
tie tale, however. Listen to that ride of his over Gendean Edge, and his 

•To P. Hegel, 8th August, 1867. 
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wild leap on the buck's back from the mountain-top down^into the blacf* 
tarn so far below. 

'Buck from over, buck from under, 
In a moment clashed together. 
Scattering foam-flecks all around.' 
So potent is the spell he cast upon his auditors that you do not wonder 
his mother believes him until suddenly it dawns upon her that her son's 
wonderful experience is only the rehearsal of a folk tale she had told him 
herself, in those days when she crooned fairy tales to him to drown their 
sense of wretchedness and care. 

And why does he tell this story ? To save himself a scolding, since for 
six weeks, in the busiest season of the year, he has been lurking in the 
mountains on a fruitless hunting trip, returning without gun, without game, 
and with clothes torn, having lost meantime his chance to win a rich girl, 
Ingrid of Hegstad, for his bride, since even now the wedding is going on. 
Even so early in his career, he tries to elude the unpleasant consequences 
of his own acts, a trait he inherits. 'It's a terrible thing to look fate in the 
eyes,' says Ase and to her son it becomes constantly harder. 

Throughout the first act, the picture of Peer is that of a pure romancer, 
indulging in day-dreams of his own future greatness, when he shall have 
become emperor of the whole world, exploiting his wonderful adventures 
before his incredulous companions, reckless, heedless, and daring, but as 
yet undebased. When Solveig comes in, with her modest downcast 
glances, and her psalm-book wrapped in a handkerchief, her purity attracts 
him irresistibly, and could he have been content to have won her gently, 
he might have found in her then his * kaiserdom,' might in her have become 
great. But Solveig rejects his too swift advances. His companions laugh 
at his tales, and their laughter bites. Scorn and rejection wound his pride, 
forcing him to do some daring deed. Some of old Ase's tales had been of 
bride-rape. The least hint is enough, and the act closes with Peer stealing 
Ingrid from the store-house, shouldering her bodily, and running ofi^ with 
her up the hill, old Ase left scolding below. 

In the second act a subtle change for the worse comes over Peer. The 
descent, however, is gradual. He tires of Ingrid, and deserts her, but 
still remembers Solveig. 

' Devil take the tribe of women 
All but one.' 
When he plunges into the low amours with the three saeter girls, it is 
' Heavy of heart, and wanton of mind, 
The eyes full of laughter, the throat of tears.' 
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After his escapade with the Dovre king's daughter^ howevef, the 
reen Clad One, there is little to like in Peer except his very hmman manoeu- 
ring always to come out on the top. The Troll phifesophy dominates 
m, even though he repudiates- the idea- of complete subjection to troUdom. 

It may be well to pause heve, to considec the significance of the troll 
tment of the play. The Dovre kingflom. seems as funny a topsy-turvy 
jtld as any creation of Lewis Carrol's, but with far more meaning, Trotk 
e creatures of purely northern mythology, Goxresponding in their milder 
pects to the English brownies. But Ibsen uses themt as the exponents 
absolute selfishness — that part of human nature which never rises above 
leU", sees nothing, but as it desires^ to see it, and ha& no will but self-will. 
lie Dovre bing-'s motto, 'Troll to thyself be enough,' and the Boygjs 
aundabout' are the keynotes; of their philosophy. 

The Bojg is one of the most interesting and. puzzling elennenis of the 
ay. Archer says that 'the idea of this vague, shapeless^ £ibiqi!iitous> 
evitahle, invulnerable thing was what chiefly fascinated the poet's imagit- 
nian iis the legend of Peer Gynt.' When it is killed it is still alive^ un- 
sunded when hurt,, is both out and in, focward and back, conquers without 
cce. It is a lion and women in one, yet whatever it is, it is ever itself, 
id isi only vanquished, not by phpsical might, but troll-fashion, by the 
>wer of the spirit, symbolized in the ringing of church bells, and the 
ayers of women. 

Recalling 'Brand,' Georg Brandes identifies this mysterious being 
ith the spirit of Compromise. Mr. Wicksteed, viewing it in the light of 
:ene I2,» Act IV, calls it the sphinx-riddle of life. One hesitates to cata- 
irize so vague a thing, and to each attentive reader the Boyg. must mak« 
different appeal. To me it means St. Paul's carnal mind of majv — 
lortal mind ' — a Christian Scientist would say — that element in man 
lich is purely human, which baffles his best desires, which suggests that 
go 'roundabout' to escape his difficulties, rather than through them, 
id which is only overcome through spirituality. It ever vaunts itself to be 
ireat /, a great myself, but is in reality nothing. 

The third act shows further the deterioration in Peer's character, and 
s inability to face the unpleasant. Banished to the woods as an outlaw 
consequence of the bride-rape. Peer has never been forgotten by Solveig, 
lo though rejecting his too swift advances has nevertheless established 
her soul an ideal of Peer, which she worships. Thinking it was the real 
;er she loves, she forsakes her dear father, mother, and sister, and comes 
him in the forest; Peer greets her with joy. 

'Solveig! let me look at you — but not too near! 
Only look at you! Oh, but you are bright and pure, — 
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Let me lift you, — Oh, but you are fine and light. «^ 

Let me carry you Solveig — and I'll never be tired.' 

But in the midst of his rejoicing, along comes the Green Clad One 
with an ugly little boy, and tells him that this is his child, 'lame in his leg, 
as Peer was lame in his soul,' begotten only of lustful thoughts and desires, 
the way of generation in the Dovre kingdom. She tells Peer he may marry 
Solveig if he will, but that she is his wife, and must have her seat by his side, 
though Solveig be there too. In this predicament, what is Peer's course ? 
Repentance ? The word comes to him from long-forgotten years, and has 
now no meaning. Expiation ? Why, it would take whole years to fight 
his way through. The Boyg said, 'roundabout,' and the Boyg philosophy 
conquers. Without a word of explanation, bidding her only wait his return. 
Peer takes to his heels, leaving the woman who loves him to bear alone the 
long years of life. Probably it was better for Solveig that he did, never- 
theless that does not exonerate Peer. 

Solveig is the beautiful element of the play. Every scene in which she 
appears is lifted at once into the realm of pure poetry. She is so pure and 
so good. As Agnes might have been Brand's salvation, bringing peace 
to his restless soul, could he but have accepted her vision of life, so she, 
who made it a holy day when one looked at her might have uplifted Peer 
had he been capable of being true to her. 

This third act contains anather great scene — the death scene of Ase, 
one of the strangest death scenes in all literature — fantastic, tender, weird, 
yet infinitely pathetic and real. Poor ugly old Ase! Because her son has 
been declared an outlaw, all her property, such as she had, has been taken 
from her by the bailiff. Even the house is hers only until her death, and 
now she lies on the little hard board bed Peer used as a child, moaning and 
tossing, and longing to see Peer once more before she dies. Not a word of 
reproach shall he have from her. It was not his fault. It was the drink 
at the wedding feast that crazed his head. So Peer enters to look in upon 
his mother for the last time, before embarking for some foreign land. He 
sees his mother's condition, but death is horrible to him, as we see in Act V 
in his interview with the Strange Passenger. He will listen to no word of 
parting, ignores her request for the comfort of the prayer-book, will chat 
only of 'this, and that,' and finally, seeing her great distress, mounts a chair, 
and spirits her away on the ' fleet foot horses ' to the world beyond. 

'To the castle west of the moon and the castle east of the sun — 
To Soria-Moria Castle.' 
where 

'The King and the Prince give a feast.' 
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Here, too, Peer is unable to face the unpleasant. Nevertheless, as he 
;nds over his mother, kissing her thanks for both ' beatings and lullabys,' 
e find him infinitely more human than Brand, cruelly deserting his mother 
I her last hour, from rigid devotion to principle. 

Between acts three and four nearly thirty years elapse, and when next 
e see Peer he is a handsome portly gentleman of fifty. All the glamour 
" the youthful Peer has vanished. He is still a romancer, but the touch 
" poetry is gone. He still dreams of becoming * kaiser' of the whole world, 
it now on a basis of gold. He has become rich, selling slaves to America, 
id idols to China. He has picked up learning, and a cosmopoHtan dash 
om every country of Europe. He has grown pious, too, keeping a sort 
' debit and credit with God, so that for every export of idols to China in 
le spring, he sent out missionaries in the fall. 

'What could I do ? To stop the trade 

With China was impossible. 

A plan I hit on — opened straightway 

A new trade with the self-same land. 

I shipped off idols every spring. 

Each autumn sent forth missionaries. 

Supplying them with all they needed. 

As stockings. Bibles, rum, and rice.' 
Mr. Cotton. — 

'Yes, at a profit ? ' 
Peer. — 

'Why, of course. 

It prospered. Dauntlessly they toiled. 

For every idol that was sold 

They got a coolie well baptized. 

So that the effect was neutralized.' 
Vain and ridiculous as Peer has become, we laugh at him not with 
m, as in a series of brilliant kaleidoscopic scenes, we seen him storming 
1 the Moroccan coast, because his sycophant friends have run off with 
s gold : — treed by monkeys in the desert : — plucked by Anitra, his Ara- 
an amour;. — and finally crowned as 'kaiser' in a mad house in Cairo, 
he Gyntish Self stands complete. Imagining himself master of every 
zuation, he is in reality but the merest will-of-the-wisp, drifting hither 
id thither on every wind of chance. Yet he considers himself a success, 
r has he not always been himself.? 

This * being one's self is the keynote of the poem. What does Ibsen 
ean : That to him it was the paramount issue of life, there is little doubt. 
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He writes to Bjornson — 'So to conduct one's life as to realize one's self — 
this seems to me the highest attainment possible to a human being. It is 
the task of one and all of us, but most of us bungle it.'* And again, — 'I 
believe that there is nothing else and nothing better for us all to do than 
in spirit and in truth to realize our selves.'** And, 'The great thing is 
to become honest and truthful in dealing with one's self — not to determine 
to do this or determine to do that, but to do what one must do because one 
is one's self.'*** 

The character of Peer Gynt is the negative working out of this theme. 
In Peer we see that 'being one's self is not. To Peer, to 'be himself 
meant to carry out each momentary impulse : never to burn a bridge behind 
him, but always to evade responsibility, to blame not himself for his failures, 
but circumstances. 

'To stand with choice-free foo; 
Amid the treacherous snares of life, — 
To know that ever in the rear 
A bridge for our retreat stands open. 
This theory has borne me on. 
And given my whole career its color.' 
More or less we are all of us Peer Gynts. Our lives are not determined 
by a willed fidelity to an ideal, but like Peer we are tossed here and there 
by fleeting ambitions and morftentary desires. Ibsen has no sympathy 
with his trifling attitude toward life. In his early plays, especially the 
historical series, he talks much of fulfilling one's calling, of one's divine 
mission in life. Is every one, then, destined to a great career ? The poem 
has two direct answers to this question. First, in the episode of the poor 
peasant who cut oflF his finger, thereby incapacitating himself for military 
service for which he was drafted, because he knew he was needed at home. 
'No patriot was he. Both for church and state 
A fruitless tree. But there, on the upland ridge. 
In the small circle where he saw his calling. 
There he was great, because he was himself.' 
This is Goethe's 'In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst derfMeister' — and 
Matthew Arnold's — 'In their own tasks all their powers pouring.' 

Solveig's faith is also an answer. After the scehe^in which Peer is 
fleeced, then deserted by Anitra, for an instant we are| transported again 
to the north, and look upon Solveig, now a middle-aged woman, sitting 
before the door of the hut Peer had built in the forest and singing as she spins. 

» 8th August, 1882. **ToTheodor Carpari, 27th June, 1884. ***To Laura 

Keller, 11th June, 1870, 
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/ 'Maybe both the winter and spring will pass by, 

And the next summer too, and the whole of the year : — 
But thou wilt come one day, that I know full well: 
And I will await thee as I promised thee of old. 

[Calls the goats, spins, and sings again.] 
God strengthen thee, whereso thou goest in the world! 
God gladden thee, if at his footstool thou stand ! 
Here will I await thee till thou comest again : 
And if thou wait up yonder, then there we'll meet, my friend.' 
In her beautiful fidelity to the ideal Peer within her heart, lies Solveig's 
greatness, and finally Peer's salvation. So that we see that Ibsen's idea 
is neither selfish idealism, as Brand's, nor selfish realism, as Peer Gynt's, 
but the unselfish working out of the best in us : — the attainment of spiritual 
liberty, and wholeness of life. 

The fourth act is clever satire, the fifth pure and great poetry. So 
slender are the threads, however, that bind it to earth, that the reader is 
inclined to regard its events as merely symbolic. Such was not Ibsen's 
intention. Even Mr. Clemens Petersen's statement that the Strange 
Passenger symbolized terror aroused Isben's anger. 'He (Clemens Peter- 
sen) says that the Strange Passenger is symbolic of terror. Supposing that 
I had been about to be executed and that such an explanation would have 
saved my life, it would never have occurred to me. I never thought of such 
a thing. I stuck in the scene as a mere caprice. And tell me now, is Peer 
Gynt himself not a personality complete and individual ? I know that 
he is.'* 

Briefly, the fifth act may be outlined as follows: Peer, now a miserly 
old man, is returning to Norway. Just off the coast he is shipwrecked, and 
saves his life by knocking the ship's cook off the little boat to which they 
were both clinging. Peer escapes, and returns to his old home, where he 
finds himself but a tradition. He seeks the forest, the scene of his outlawry, 
where he comes upon Solveig still waiting for him, but he flees from her. 
The Button-Moulder comes along with his casting-ladle, looking for one 
Peer Gynt, whom his master has ordered him to melt up along with other 
spoilt goods into something new. Peer resents this ' Gynt-cessation ' with 
all his heart. Either one of two things he must prove to save himself, 
either that he has always been himself, or that he is an exceptional sinner. 
Peer. — 

One question only: 
What is it, at bottom, this " being one's self" ? 
* To Bjomson, 9th December, 1867. 
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'The Btitton-Moulier. — 

*To be one self is : to slay oneself. 
But on you that answer is doufeiitess lost: 
And therefore we'll say : to stand forA ■e««eiywfeere 
With Master's intention displayed like a signboard.' 
Peer can not claim be has been himself according to tbis standan 
nor can he prove himself a great -siBner. 
The Button-Moulder. — 

'You're not one thin^ nor the other then, only so-«o. 
A 'sinner of really grandiose style 
Is nowa^arys not to be met on tbe highways. 
It wants mucb more than merely to wallow in mire. 
For both vigor atrd earnestness go to a sin. ' 
Is ibere no one in heaven or hell, then, to save him ? In his terror he remen 
bers tbe one against wbom he has really sinned. Surdy Solveig will hai 
a sin-list for bim, but when be throws himself before her to hear his doon 
she has no word of blame for him. 
Peer.— 

'Cry out all my sins and my trespasses! ' 
Solveig. — 

'In nought hast thou sinned, oh my own only boy!' 
Peer, — ' 

*Cry aloud my crime!' 
Solveig. — 

'Thou hast made all my life as a beautiful song. 
Blessed be thou that at last thou hast come!' 
The Button-Moulder disappears, and the poem ends with Peer lying i 
Solveig's arms, a saved man. 

In the fifth act, then, is the birth of the true Peer Gynt. His conceptio 
occurs in the conversation with the Strange Passenger during the shipwrecl 
when there is presented for the first time to his mind the idea of dread, c 
as Mr. Archer has it in the footnote to his translation of this passage (th 
translation I should like to state I have used throughout) 'the convictio 
of sin.' It is the moral sense of the soul's obligation to goodness. Pet 
does not express this at once, however, and it is found first definitely in h: 
famous comparison of himself to an onion, which like himself is but a 
infinite number of swathings, with never a kernel. Solveig's fidelity t 
him makes him realize, but too late, that in her heart had been his kaisei 
dom, and the exquisite thread-ball scene in which the thoughts he shoul 
have thought, and the deeds he should have done rise to reproach bin 
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begins with his own searching analysis of himself as a 'whited sepulchre' 
with 'earnest shunned' and 'repentance dreaded.' At last he sees that his 
life has been unworthy of perpetuation. 

'So unspeakably poor, then, a soul can go 

Back to nothingness, into the grey of the mist. 

Thou beautiful earth, be not angry with me 

That I trampled thy grasses to no avail. 

Thou beautiful sun, thou hast squandered away 

Thy glory of light in an empty hut.' 
Mr. Brandes declares that the thread-ball, and this scene, are out of 
harmony with the rest of Peer's character, and are consequently to be taken 
as expressions of Ibsen's own regret. It is true that the old Peer Gynt could 
not have spoken thus, but the new soul growing within him can, and does. 
It has been claimed, too, that Peer's final salvation is too romantic an ending 
to be in accord with Ibsen's usual teachings. The logical place for Peer 
Gynt seems to be the casting-ladle, yet it must not be forgotten that even 
Peer was not saved until there had come upon him the realization of his 
own impotence and need. 
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PHEDRE 

After Seeing Bernhardt 

' Ou me cacher? Fuyons dans la nuit infernale. 
Mais que dis-je ? Mon pere y tient I'urne fatale; 
Le sort, dit-on, I'a mtse en ses severes mains; 
Minos juge aux enfers tons les pales humains.' 

By Arthur Upson 

Incorporate passion and dark tower of flame 

Blown by the torment of supreme despair! 

What violence do those divine ones dare 
To this lone-quivering, silent woman-shame, 
Themselves secure, down-gazing on her fame 

From cruel, remote, serene Olympian air! 

What purpose rules the gods! Sit they and stare 
Like madmen, striking virtue down with blame ? 
Or are there splendid spirits of mankind 

Wrought of a ftner metal than will flow 

To the rich mould of immortality 
Without the blasting fire, and crucibles' glow. 

The writhing of the alloys as they flee. 

Leaving the true gold thrice on thrice refined ? 

Nay, not such thou, blind daughter of the Sun! 
Thou art pure flame, fire's deepest furnace-bloom. 
And wast create thine own soul to consume 

Ere, cast from that ancestral burning one. 

Thy woes on the chill earth were yet begun; 
For the deliberate Fates had spoke thy doom; 
Lo, ere the recess of that throbbing womb 

Teemed with the brood of Minos, it was done! 

Such is thy soul, a self-devouring star. 
Whose embers in the dull, Medean drink 
Are quenched, and whom no shades at Minos' bar 

Shall crowd around, nor ever dread of night, 
Nor wrath of gods shall make thy spirit shrink : 
Thou hast thy boon — thou art extinguished quite. 
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IBSEN'S BRAND 

AN INTERPRETATION 

By Jane Dransfield Stone 

IN September, 1865, Ibsen wrote to Bjornsterne Bjornson from Ariccio, 
a village eighteen miles southeast of Rome, where he was then living: 
' Things are going well with me now; and they have really been doing' 
so the whole time, except on the one or two occasions when I have 
been at my wits' end, not only where to turn for money, but with 
regard to my work also. It would make no progress. Then one 
day I strolled into St. Peters, — I had gone to Rome on an errand, — and 
there I suddenly saw in strong and clear outlines the form of what I had to 
say. I threw to the winds all that I had been unavailingly torturing myself 
with for a whole year, and in the middle of July began something new, 
which progressed as nothing has ever progressed with me before. The 
work is new, in the sense that I only began to write it then, but the subject 
and the mood have been weighing on me like a nightmare ever since the 
many lamentable political occurrences at home first made me examine myself 
and the condition of our national life, and think about things that before 
had passed me lightly by. It is a dramatic poem, modern in subject, serious 
in tone, five acts in rhymed verse. The fourth act is now nearly finished, 
and the fifth I feel I can write in a week. I work both in the morning and 
the afternoon, a thing I have never been able to do before. It is delight- 
fully peaceful here ; we have no acquaintances ; I read nothing but the Bible 
— it has vigor and power.' 

This new work was ' Brand,' and I quote the passage in full because 
of the light it throws upon the creative impulse of the poem. In the follow- 
ing spring ' Brand ' was published, immediately attaining an immense 
popularity. Throughout Norway and soon throughout Scandinavia, it 
was read, studied, and quoted, a success due, however, more to a narrow 
pietistical interpretation of its meaning than to a real understanding of its 
motive and bearing. ' You surely will not blame me because the book may 
have given pietism something to lean on,' writes Ibsen to Brandes.* Nor- 
way in 1865 received its tone from the peasant class, not only in politics, 
but in reHgion and art. The romantic movement had made the peasant 

*To Geog Brandes, from Dresden, 15th July, 1869. 
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an object of interest and study, and it was not long before he became con- 
scious of his opportunities, and began to make himself a vital factor in 
national politics. Hence arose a crude and over-enthusiastic nationalism 
and a conventional and utilitarian view of society that Ibsen had little 
sympathy with. Georg Brandes, in his ' Second Impression ' (1882), makes 
a searching analysis of the dramatist's attitude at this time. ' The air 
around him resounded with words that expressed ideals; they spoke of ever- 
lasting love, deep earnestness, the courage of faith, firmness of character, 
Norwegiariness,' but Ibsen ' found nothing in the world of reality that 
answered to these words.' Sick at heart, weighted and oppressed by the 
low ideals, and lethargy of his countrymen, Ibsen left Norway, not to return 
for permanent residence for twenty-five years. 

On his way south into Italy, he passed through Denmark, just after 
its defeat by Prussia in the war over Schleswig-Holstein. He writes to 
Hansen : ' About the time of my arrival at Copenhagen, the Danes were 
defeated at Dybbol. In BerHn I saw King WiUiam's triumphal entry with 
trophies and booty. During those day ' Brand ' began to grow within 
me like an embryo.'* Ibsen had felt that Norway had shamelessly broken 
faith in not aiding the Danes in this struggle. The king had given his 
word, but a decision of the Storthing had tied his hands. It is true that 
the Norwegians at this time were in no position to give effectual aid, but, 
nevertheless, Ibsen seemed to feel they should have tried, and blamed them 
for their inaction. 

' Kinsfolk, lo, to battle riding. 
While their gentle brothers hiding. 
From the hat on darkness peep.' 

Throughout the poem this note of indignation is dominant. The 
Norwegians are depicted as a nation of ' pocket-edition ' souls, of ' sluggard 
spirits, souls of lead,' against whom Brand pits his will, armed with his 
terrible formula ' all or nothing.' Men must be made to feel the insuf- 
ficiency of their present lives to satisfy the demands of heaven; must be 
taught dissatisfaction with half measures and devotion to some worthy 
cause. Three types of men, ' a triple-banded foe,' he will wage war against 
' Faint-heart,' exemplified in the peasant who will not risk his life to lead 
the priest to give the last sacrament to his dying daughter; ' Light-heart,' 
in Einer, the artist, who thoughtlessly worships an inherited idea of God, 
and consecrates his life to gayety, though converted later to a shallow 
evangelicalism; and * Wild-heart,' in the young gypsy girl, Gerd, so strangely 
* To Peter Hansen, from Dresden, 28th October, 1870. 
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to an absolute devotion to art, for to him ' whole ' virtue is the result of a 
whole will, the power of being something all in all. It is St. Paul's ' This 
one thing I do.' 

' Be passion's slave, pleasure's thrall, 

But be it utterly, all in all! 

Be not today, tomorrow, one, 

|Another when the year is gone; 

Be what you are with all your heart, 

And not by pieces and in part.' 
Consequently we cannot connect Brand's zeal with a narrow evan- 
gelicalism, or devotion to this or that dogma of the church. 
' That I'm a Christian, even, I doubt; 

That I'm a man, though, I know well.' 
His God is not a ' dotard or dreamer verging on second infancy,' but stern, 
implacable, young like Hercules, a worker of miracles, and leader to battles; 
and as the play progresses seems to grow into a heathen monster, daily 
demanding a human sacrifice to appease an abnormal appetite for suffering 
and pain. To this idea of God, Brand first sacrifices his mother, refusing 
her the comfort of the last sacrament, because she will not give up to the 
last farthing her ill-gotten gains. 

' Dock the gold-calf as she will, 
Say, it remains an idol still.' 
She dies muttering that God is no hard dealer like her son. Divine pity, 
hitherto unknown, is, however, entering Brand's heart through the influence 
of Agnes, a character as pure, tender and exalted as Shakespeare's Cordelia. 
From the time she comes dancing across the mead, ' a butterfliy young and 
bright,' to the consummation of her martyrdom, she permeates the poem, 
like the subtle perfume of a flower. Her power of self-sacrifice is no less 
than Brand's, but while he gives through will, through an inner necessity 
to be true to his ideal, she gives through love. She tries to believe with him 
that willing is the first necessity, yet within herself she is ever questioning, 
' Is it after all ? ' — and through this influence doubt of his own tightness 
creeps into Brand's mind. 

^%' Jesus, Jesus, give me light,' he cries, when Agnes, abiding by his 
decision of duty, raises their little son Alf in her arms, in sacrifice to Brand's 
God. His formula is beginning to react upon himself, and he feels its 
deadly sting. Yet he does not flinch, even when the victim is his beloved 
Agnes herself. ' I have never yielded,' he says of himself. Nor does he 
yield, and the weary one who had fought out all her might in trying to 
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realize an impossible ideal, sinks beside her little son. Nowhere in all 
literature are found scenes of more poignant grief, and yet spiritual exalta- 
tion, than here in the third and fourth acts of ' Brand.' Aristotle's demand 
that tragedy purge the feelings through fear and pity is unreservedly met. 
We fear for ' the hapless blossom, laid within the pitiless grasp of such a 
lord! ' We pity her, and yet we pity Brand too, that soul ' storm-stressed ' 
who cannot find tears, that inexorable will that cannot yield! 

Besides the formula, another element influences Brand's conception 
of his duty. It is the element of fatalism, or rather, perhaps, the power 
of the past over the present, a theme later worked out to its finality in 
' Ghosts.' I have mentioned the gipsy girl, Gerd, as being strangely 
related to Brand. In her youth. Brand's mother sent away the poor man 
she loved in order to marry another of wealth. Of the loveless marriage 
Brand was the child, while the rejected lover, forming an unconsecrated 
union with a gypsy, -was the father of Gerd. Thus, psychologically, Gerd 
may be called Brand's sister, since, as the poem states, 
' The first cause of all the brood 
Was that he loved, and she withstood.' 
Realizing his mother's gfeed and low ideals. Brand deems that his life 
must atone for her failings, and takes * her debt upon him whole.' 
' God's image, blotted in your soul. 
In mine, will-cleansed, shall stand clear.' 
When, however, he learns of Gerd's ancestry, he considers that his 
little son was a sacrificial lamb, slain for his mother's sin, since it was due 
to Gerd's taunts about his desertion of his fold, ' the parson flying off on 
falcon's back,' that led him to check his humane impulse to fly to the south 
with Agnes to save Alf's life. 

' O expiation without end. 
So wildly mingle, strangely blend 
The threads that human fortune spin. 
Sin tangled with the fruit of sin.' 
And when he and Gerd die together, under an avalanche brought down by 
Gerd's rifle shot, it is because 

' Blood of children must be spilt. 

To atone the parent's guilt.' 

Throughout the poem this close connection between Gerd and Brand 

is sustained, as though foreshadowing the denouement that the ends of 

absolute idealism and absolute lawlessness are the same. Both lead away 

from the paths trod by men : both, though for different reasons, deny the 
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ties of kin and friends, and both result in nothing. The Ice-church, where 
the ' gathered snow-drifts slope and soar,' the abode of stillness and frost, 
where the falcon does not enter, is the place of death, the negation of all 
things living. Gerd worships here, and to it Brand comes, when his own 
little valley-church, which had seemed so ugly and small to Gerd, has been 
torn down, and the new greater one he has built in its place appears to his 
now fanatical vision to be after all but an offering to the ' spirit of com- 
promise,' since it was only a ' greater ' church, not a church of life, an 
' all ' church. 

The symbolism of the poem throughout is difficult, but it repays study, 
as containing the poet's deeper and true meaning. The use of symbolism 
in art is perhaps questionable, evincing either that the artist is not master 
of his medium, or that he works in a medium inadequate to his needs. It 
is a trait of the born romanticist, and therefore to find it in Ibsen is puzzling 
to those who consider him only a prose reahst. In his prose dramas, how- 
ever, as well as in his poetical works, Ibsen makes frequent use of it. This 
church-building symbol is used again in ' The Master Builder.' In ' The 
Lady from the Sea ' we have the sea standing for freedom, and in ' Rosmers- 
holm ' white horses, the power of the past bearing down upon the present. 
It is as though words were too exact for the fluidity of his thoughts, and 
he must take refuge in suggestion. 

Perhaps the most difficult symbol in ' Brand ' is the falcon. C. H. 
Herford, in the notes to his incomparable translation of the poem, observes 
five things about it. ' (i) It is the enemy of Gerd, who persistently tries 
to kill it, and finally succeeds. (2) It will not enter the ice-church. (3) It 
is associated with the two moments at which Brand is about to abandon 
his rigid formula and yield to human affection. (4) It is identified with 
the ' tempter in the wilderness,' who assumes the form and pleads in the 
spirit of Agnes. (5) When slain by Gerd, it is found to be white as a dove.' 

In view of these conditions Herford identifies the falcon with the spirit 
of compromise, or ' humane ' yielding, and speaks of it as allied to love. 
Why, however, may the falcon not be love itself.? Examine this interpre- 
tation in the light of the observations, (i) Gerd, who stands for lawless- 
ness, would indeed find it her enemy, since love is the fulfilling of the law. 

(2) Love, too, cannot dwell in the Ice-church, for its abiding place is among 
men. Love brings human relationship, indeed is the relationship itself. 

(3) When Brand feels the impulse to forsake his rigid formula, is he not 
touching the hem of love's garment.? (4) Moreover, love permeates all 
the deeds of Agnes, is so much a part of herself, that when her spirit appears, 
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it must be as love. (5) The fifth statement, that when slain, the falcon is 
found to be ' white as a dove ' further substantiates this view, for Brand 
in his discussion with Agnes in Act III over will and love, says that when 
will has conquered, 

' Then comes at length the hour of love; — 

Then it descends like a white dove. 

Bearing the olive leaf, life.' 

Therefore when the falcon falls, slain by Gerd's rifle shot, and is seen 
by her to be ' white as a dove,' the hour of love has come, as the concluding 
passages show. For when Brand, as the avalanche descends, cries in his 
anguish, 

* Shall they wholly miss thy light 
Who unto man's utmost might 
WiU'd -?' 
a voice calls in the crashing thunder 

' He is the God of Love.' \ 

This is the ultimate word, and thus, though the poem may seem to be 
the apotheosis of will, its subtle pleading for love is unmistakable. Brand 
never comprehends love. He deems it a word under cover of which men 
hide their sins. 

' Never did word so sorely prove 

The smirch of lies, as this word love; 

With devilish craft, where will is frail. 

Men lay love over, as a veil. 

And cunningly conceal thereby 

That all their life is coquetry.' 

He does not see that a pure spiritual state, such as he desires, can neve r 
be attained through willing alone, and even in his last hour, when he feels 
love's almost visible presence, he calls it the ' spirit of compromise.' The 
doctor, the one seemingly well-balanced character of the play, sees where 
he fails. He says to Brand : ' 

' Yes, in your ledger, truly. Will | 

[Has enough entries and to spare; ^ 

But, priest, your Love-account is still v' ' 

A virgin chapter, blank and bare.' ' ] 

Yet, when in the hour of the bitter realization that he has failed, even 
hough were he to live his life over, his inner nature would compel him 
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^o the same failure, Brand seems to feel that he has missed something from 
his life, and ' the path of yearning ' opens before him. 
' Jesus, I have cried and pleaded, — 

From thy bosom still outcast : 

Thou hast pass'd me by unheeded 

As a well-worn word is pass'd. 

Of Salvation's vesture stain'd 

With the wine of tears unfeign'd, 

Let me clasp one fold at last! ' 
The shadow of the falcon sweeps the land, and underneath the wings 
of Love, Brand the Titan, the stern, the unyielding, weeps, and kneels, 
and prays. 



BEAUTY LOVERS 

By Hannah Parker Kimball 

Beauty is Spirit married to a star. 
In harmony supreme ; by this star's rays 
We live out long, translucent, tranquil days. 
Such as no power of man may mend or mar. 
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story writing? Yes, both in form and in subject-matter. In simplicity and 
precision of diction and in 'inimitable felicity of construction' characteristic 
of individual writers there has been a noteworthy advance. Progress in 
subject-matter has kept step with scientific sociological advance. In the 
stories of Irving there is but little revelation of the deeper springs of human 
action. Poe's stories, in the main, are studies of the externalities of life and 
conduct. Hawthorne and Balzac, much more than these, and with great 
subtlety and effectiveness, present universal human feelings and phases of 
psychological experience. But not until later do we observe struck with 
master hand the note of man's wide relationships to man, the study of 
society no longer simply structurally, but functionally. Not until the age 
of Kipling do we find the finger consciously laid in obvious manner upon 
the situations in man's fife which make him one with his kind and a part 
of all that he has met, in an explicitly observed and rationalized sense. 

The modem short story, then, is a product of highly self-conscious art. 
It is an objective form of art. In compass it is brief, in structure dramatic, 
in diction choice and precise, in subject-matter limited only by the signifi- 
cant experience of the artist and the fact that it is an event narrated, in 
purpose simply and merely the transferring from the life of the writer, 
without let or hindrance, precisely the individual experience which the artist 
has conceived worth while to communicate to a world that may thereby be 
made a nobler, or a better infdrmed world, or, at the least, a world nearer 
of kin with himself, because it is living over again the experience which has 
been a part of his life. 

While the short story began to have its present day distinctive charac- 
ter in America, in the nineteenth century, and as a result of the modern 
genius for specialization and the desire for the universalizing of individual 
experience, yet today there are thousands of men and women the world 
over, who, many of them remote from any of the specializing influences of 
the scientific spirit of the age, are practising the art of short story writing. 
Despite the fact, however, of the multitudes who are practising the art, 
the world's greatest short stories are far fewer in number than its few reall^ 
great paintings or master-pieces of music. And yet these few are worthy of 
study, not only as symptoms of sociological phenomena, but also as products 
of literary art. 



IBSEN'S INFLUENCE UPON 
GERMAN LITERATURE 

By F. G. G. Schmidt 

IT is a well-known fact that German writers have at all times shown 
much interest in foreign literatures. Modern German dramatists 
and Daiidet; of Tolstoi and TurgeniefiF, of Bjornson and Ibsen 
have been and still are observant students of Zola, Maupassant, 
Ibsen, especially, is so frequently associated with the dramas of 
modern life that 'Ibsenism' has been made a distinctive characteri- 
zation in literature. 

For twenty-seven years Ibsen lived abroad, with only occasional visits 
to Norway. His final return did not take place until 1891. As a large part 
of his exile was spent In Germany, it cannot be a matter of surprise that a 
circle of admirers gathered around him, receiving considerable impetus, 
partly by coming in personal contact with him, partly by the numerous pro- 
ductions of his genius. 

Yet Ibsen's influence is of comparatively recent date. To be sure, an 
i essay, in which the works of Ibsen were reviewed by George Brandes, in 
' r867, and which called attention to their rare worth, made the poet's name 
known beyond Norway. But he had nearly reached the age of sixty before 
Germany understood him and appreciated his talent as a dramatist, and be- 
fore his plays were permitted to be presented upon the German stage. It 
was not until the end of the seventies that the German public took an in- 
Herest in his productions, when his play, 'The Pillars of Society' (written in 
1877)1 was given in Berlin theatres. 

It is a drama of modern life, that appealed to the taste of the public. 
It is especially in his social dramas that he has struck the highest note of 
modern dramatic art. They bear the stamp of reality; they give rise to a 
school whose teachings have left an indelible mark upon the literature of 
the Century. That such men as Julius Hoffory, Otto Brahm and Paul 
Sehlenther, in their admiration for Ibsen, have contributed considerably to 
spread the fame of the poet, need hardly be mentioned. His success in 
Germany is in a great measure undoubtedly due to his dramatic talent and 
theatrical skill and, perhaps, also, to the subject matter of his dramas. The 
nervous unrest, which had taken possession of the people in the presence of 
so many unsolved problems at the beginning of a period which modern 
critics have styled 'Modern Storm and Stress,' the pessimistic mood, which 
arises from this unrest, the ambition to widen the scope of individual life, 
the strife for social progress — all these phenomena have to be taken Into 
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consideration, in order to fully appreciate and understand the attitude of 
the modern school of German dramatists, in order to realize how much they 
were subject to Ibsen's influence. Only from this point of view can we 
understand and view the literary consciousness and the endeavors of contem- 
porary German literature. 

Ibsen's whole problem, as has been repeatedly emphasized by his nu- 
merous commentators, is the relation of the individual to his social and per- 
sonal surroundings; 'these are studies accordingly in human responsibility, 
and the characters are intended as types of the race in modern social con- 
ditions.' 

Ibsen, finding such conditions inherently bad, fearlessly holds his hand 
upon the feverish pulse of modern life, now noting one disorder and again 
another, always recording faithfully what he sees and what he believes to 
be the symptoms, seldom prescribing a remedy, but merely stating the case ; 
destroying, but suggesting no remedy, only hoping that a cure would be 
found as soon as the facts were known. The phases of the disease that he 
described were sometimes abnormal, sometimes hideous. It is for this 
reason that his productions have been called works of social, moral and 
intellectual radicalism in its intensest forms. It is for this reason that he 
has been called a pessimist. His pessimism is well worth looking into. 

In Stockholm in 1887, Ibsen said: 'I am a pessimist inasmuch as I 
do not believe in the eternity of human ideals, but I am also an optimist, 
inasmuch as I firmly believe that ideals may be transmitted and developed. 
To express it more definitely, I believe that the ideals of our time — in per- 
ishing — tend toward what I called "the third kingdom" in my drama, "Em-, 
peror and Galilean." ' The third kingdom, according to Ibsen's idea, is the 
amalgamation of paganism and Christianity, the combination of individual- 
ism and socialism. Ibsen's pessimism is then not of a metaphysical, but of a, 
moral, nature ; it has its root in a conviction of the possibility of the realiza- 
tion of the ideal ; it is as Brandes has so aptly called it 'an indignation pessi- 
mism.' His lack of sympathy for suffering is due to his firm belief in the 
educating power of suffering. These petty human beings can only become 
large through suffering. Anyone, who has felt how well a human being 
may be equipped by adversity, believes in the use of pain, of adversity and 
of oppression. This is most plainly visible in his 'Emperor and Galilean.' 

Gloomy though his views may seem, he has the highest hopes, the 
greatest confidence in the new life that will be called into being through 
misfortune. In his quality of moralist and polemic, it seems but natural thit 
he should dwell more on the wickedness of humanity than on its blindness 
and lack of discretion. He sees in society the embodiment of those who 
shun the truth and who are ever on the alert to conceal evils with empty 
phrases. Thus it came to be his chief intellectual delight to disturb public 
equanimity by his polemic attitude, hence his inherent tendency to justify 
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in sharp and bitter expressions, his attitude toward the majority. The sole 
object in which he believes and for which he cherishes respect is personality. 

No one who like Ibsen believes in- the rights and capabilities of the 
emancipated individual; no one who has placed himself on a war footing 
with his environments, holds a very flattering opinion of the masses. Ib- 
sen's views of life — no matter how gloomy and dark they may seem — 
possess powerful elements of truth. Over all his productions, both before 
and during his stay in foreign countries, there lingers one and the same 
prevailing mood whose main characteristics are free from restraint and 
cheerless despondency, and this fundamental tone permeates everything 
with which he creates the strongest impression. His works bear the stamp 
of reality and everything that is connected with realism. 

Realism is the fundamental tone of the school of modern German 
dramatists. The topics and ideals that are uppermost in the consciousness 
of the present time are those concerning 'religion, grades of society and 
their struggle for existence, class distinctions, especially those between rich 
and poor, social influence and social dependence, and, finally, distinctions 
between the two sexes, the mutual erotic and social relations of man and 
woman, especially woman's economical, moral and spiritual emancipation.' 
These are questions that have agitated the minds of many foreign, espe- 
cially German, writers, having modern ideas and tendencies. Under such 
conditions German writers easily became children of their time, following 
in many respects the leader of the North. While it cannot be said that all 
of these topics — ^just mentioned — ^have chiefly occupied Ibsen, yet it is true 
that he has touched upon all of them in his plays, in some with more and 
in others with less emphasis. In the dramas of our classical writers the 
struggle for political and spiritual freedom plays a very prominent role. 
Class distinctions have been a favorite theme in various German dramas of 
an earlier period. But the tendency of poetry to deal with social problems 
is only of recent date. In the social drama, Ibsen has created a most 
profound impression, and it is in this that he has exerted his greatest in- 
fluence upon the present dramatists of Germany. 

It cannot be within the scope of this paper to trace minutely the charac- 
teristics pointing toward influence received from Ibsen in the dramas of 
modem Germans. Some of them have followed Ibsen unconsciously, others 
intentionally, some more, some less. All that this paper desires to show fs 
the fact that Ibsen has left his mark upon numerous plays of German 
writers. Among the most prominent dramatists of the present time — 
Hauptmann, Sudermann; and, to some extent, even Wildenbruch, must be 
considered as having received considerable impetus from his works. 

'Von Sonnenaufgang' (Before Sunrise), was Hauptmantl's first drama 
to be performed. He calls it a 'social drama.' In this fearfully realistic 
play Helene is deprived of her last hope of salvation by the scientific spirit 
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oJ: the day. All that remains for her is self-destruction. It cannot escape 
the observer that Ibsen's 'Wild Duck' has served as a model in many 
places, while the ideas of Tolstoi and Zola and the socialist Bebel, are at 
times visible. Ibsen's play is gloomy and despairing. Physical distress and 
suffering is the theme of botjh plays. 

This tragic element, which is always present when the individual re- 
volts against his surroundings, is also found in other plays of Hauptmann, 
as in 'Professor Crampton,' 'The Coming of Peace,' 'Lonely Souls,' and 
'The Weavers.' With great skill and strength the author unfolds charac- 
ters that reflect social degredation and passions of the worst kind. The 
unavoidable consequences of heredity and environment, the sufferings of the 
lower working classes, the brutality of their unclean lives, the terrors of 
starvation, are described with vivid force that frequently remind us of 
Ibsen's influence. 

There was no theatre in Berlin which would perform such unconven- 
tional plays except the one founded by a society of young authors and 
called 'Die freie Biihne.' Here was given for the first time in Germany 
Ibsen's 'Ghosts' and Hauptmann's 'Before Sunrise.' This, and other plays 
by Hauptmann, were quite in line with the policy laid down by the young 
reformers. In his masterpiece, 'The Sunken Bell,' which expresses protest 
against the materialism of the da;y and its conventional fetters, critics hold 
that Hauptmann received suggestions from Ibsen's 'Peer Gynt,' 'Brand' 
and 'The Masterbuilder.' Similarities exist, it is true, but they are in this 
case in a great measure doubtless merely accidental. 

All of Sudermann's dramas are full of this individualistic striving, this 
revolt of the individual against conventional ideals. In his dramas 'Honor' 
and 'Sodom's End,' Sudermann followed foreign authors, especially Ibsen 
in his 'Pillars of Society,' and 'Ghosts,' the most dreadful and thrilling of 
all of Ibsen's works. 

'Magda' (Heimat), perhaps, as regards contents and form, the most 
mature drama of Sudermann, pictures the contrast of two conflicting worlds, 
and the earnest striving toward the full development of the individual. The 
resemblance of the heroine, Magda, to Ibsen's Nora, in the 'Dolls House,' 
can hardly be called accidental. Ibsen's play furnishes an illustration of 
the customary sacrifice of the individuality of the woman to that of the 
man whom she married. Nora, the doll of this house, is an undeveloped 
child in mind and morals and sacrifices honor to love, and in order to help; 
her husband forges her father's name to a document. At the end all her 
illusions have vanished. She sees and understands the nature of the doll's 
house, in which she has lived, and determines for her children's sake and 
her own to leave it. Ibsen believes that the individual should remain free 
and whole; all concessions made to the world represent to him the evil 
principle. It is this spirit that causes Nora to refuse to consider her obliga- 
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tions toward her husband and children as her most sacred duties, for a far 
more sacred duty she believes she owes herself. Therefore, it is that to 
Helmer's 'You are before all else a wife and mother' she replies : 'I am 
before all else a human being — or, at all events, I shall endeavor to become 
one.' And in another place: 'I must try to find out which is right, society 
or myself.' 

This same spirit, 'the sacredness of personal obligations and the 
recognition of the supreme duty of faithfulness to one's highest self,' is 
strongly expressed in Suderman's play whenMagda's individuality bursts 
all bonds, when he makes her say: 'I will not, I cannot, for I am I, and 
I dare not lose myself.' 

Sudermann is in no small degree indebted to Ibsen, not only in the 
plays just mentioned, but in all those in which this tyranny of conventional 
ideas and the duty of the individual to free himself from thern, are brought 
out. It cannot always be determined, of course, where Sudermann bor- 
rowed and where he followed his own ideas. Notwithstanding all dissimi- 
larities of nature — which at times seem very evident — he has those things 
in common with Ibsen which naturally are found in the works of contem- 
poraries who have been roused to emulation in the treatment of the same 
subject matter. In 'Johannes' — which has been compared to Ibsen's 'Em- 
peror and Galilean' — it seems particularly difficult to trace Ibsen's influence 
by way of comparison. Yet similarities exist, whether they are accidental 
or not we will not at present discuss. 

That Wildenbruch himself has been deeply affected by the realistic 
upheaval of the last decade, cannot be denied. Whether this is due to any 
influence of Ibsen, direct or indirect, cannot be determined so easily. Yet 
it seems almost impossible to resist the impression that his naturalism or 
realism, as it is found in his works, 'Haubenlerche' (1890) and *Meister 
Balzer' (1891-92), is more or less attributable to the spirit introduced by 
the poet of the North. His great historical drama, 'Henry and Henry's 
Race,' bears the stamp pf individualistic temperament. The subject of the 
drama is a struggle between king and priest. The principal combatants 
are Henry IV. and Gregory VII. Both men die in defeat and desolation. 
The keynote is the tragedy of the individual. He sees and depicts the in- 
dividual primarily in his struggle against the physical forces of life. Stern 
and absolute indifference, consistent disregard of all consequences alone can 
assure individual success. This thought, repeatedly brought out in a num- 
ber of Wildenbruch's dramas, is of considerable significance in comparing 
his realistic dramas with those of Ibsen. They oppose conventional restric- 
tions and often approach life from its darkest side. They are an expression 
of eternal longing for larger individual freedom. 

Among Max Halbe's earlier dramas there are two or three of decided 
individuality and power, that show to a marked degree 'Ibsenism.' They are 
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'The Upstart' (1889), 'Free Love' (1890) and 'Ice Drifting' (1892). 
With 'Mother Earth' as Franke points out (see 'Glimpses of Modern Ger- 
man Culture' p. 131), Halbe has 'struck a theme which leads into the very 
midst of the great struggle that divides modern Germany into two hostile 
camps, the struggle between the traditions of the past and the ideals of the 
future. The particular form which this struggle assumes in the present 
case is the conflict between love pure and simple, based upon instinct and 
the emotions, and the sublimated love of intellectual companionship.' 

Among the admirers and followers of Ibsen must also be counted 
Richard Voss (1851), Hermann Bahr (1863), Wolfgang Kirchbach 
(1857), Hans von Basedow (1857) and, finally, Arno Holz and Johannes 
Schlaf. 

Voss's drama 'Alexandra' (1886) is a most harrowing and pessimistic 
production. Ibsen's 'Ghosts' is taken as a model. The principal character 
Alexander shows close resemblance to Alving in 'Ghosts.' In its pessimism 
and gross realism it surpasses Ibsen's play, while in its technique it is de- 
cidedly inferior. Herman Bahr's first drama 'Die neuen Menschen' is like- 
wise influenced by Ibsen's 'Ghosts.' It ends in self-destruction, because 
the ideal that has been awakened cannot be attained. His second drama 
'The Great Sin' is dedicated to the 'Gross meister' of the modern drama and 
is completely under the influence of Ibsen's 'An Enemy of the People,' in 
which play 'the hero. Dr. Stockmann, tells the truth in regard to the cor- 
ruption of the medicinal waters that had brought visitors and prosperity to 
a little town in Norway. Every one knows that it is the truth and he 
is stoned and driven out for uttering it.' The Great Sin — as Bahr's play is 
called — consists in the effort to be true, in the revolt against the one great 
lie, conventionalism. The reader easily and justly yields to the impression 
that it was written by a socialist, inasmuch as it reminds those who are well 
situated in life of their duties, endeavoring to inspire them with sympathy 
for the poor and lowly, and, in this particular case, sympathy for the ex- 
convict Heyden, the hero of the play. 

Hans von Basedow (1857), wrote in 1890 'Gerechte Menschen,' and 
dedicated it to Ibsen. Franz Wichmann, in his 'Moderne Dichtung' has 
pointed out that many a parallel can be drawn between Ibsen's 'Wild Duck' 
and Basedow's 'Gerechte Menschen.' The moral of the play is that 'just 
people' must perish in the society of today. These is no salvation unless it 
be in the conventional lie. 

'Kirchbach's Warblinger' (1886) and 'Family Selicke' by Holz and 
Schlaf, can hardly have been written without an Impetus from Ibsen. 

What attracted modern German dramatists to Ibsen was his high rank 
and fame as a poet and his skill and mastery in technique, his ideas concern- 
ing society, truth and freedom, his courage of conviction. But the German 
dramatists go a step farther than Ibsen. What Ibsen depicts is the struggle 
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between the modern spirit and the past ; what the present German dramatists 
offer us — often unconsciously — is the struggle between the modern spirit 
and the spirit of the future. Their works represent in stronger color the 
eternal longing for larger individual freedom. They more frequently allow 
the higher qualities of human nature to triumph over evil. In this they have 
outstriped Ibsen. In other respects they show greater shortcomings. The 
idea of social wrong and conventional lies they have exaggerated. They 
have carried to excess the belief in the necessity of a revolting mind, the 
protest against existing principles, the amalgamation of individualistic and 
socialistic tendencies and sympathies. Their realism seems grosser, their 
pessimism blacker than Ibsen's. 

Ibsen expects little or nothing from social reform. The revolution he 
raves about and labors for is the purely spiritual revolution. His is a 
brooding questioning nature, as he says himself : 'My calling is to question, 
not to answer.' 

The present school of German dramatists, however, believe in social 
regeneration. Although, leaving out of account a few dramas and dram- 
artists, it seems difficult to see clearly the beginning of a new idealism, yet, it 
is true, that they impress us with a sense of something truer and nobler tfiat 
is to be. 
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at the wall clock). — Well, my dear Hans. I'm sorry, but if you don't want 
to miss your train — your train goes at five. 

Hans. — I beg your pardon — at half past. 

Bartenheim {significantly). — At five. 

Hans {understands, rises. A convulsion of pain distorts his face. He 
picks up his sword, buckles it on, takes his cap). 

Bartenheim. — You will have to send after your luggage, too. 

Hans {scarcely able to speak). — It is — all at — the — station. 

Bartenheim {nervously). — Oh, is it."* Well, then, good by. Pleasant 
journey. 

Hans {stands expectantly). — Thank — you. 

Bartenheim. — It was good of you to come and see me. 

Hans. — May I come again.? 

Bartenheim . — Certainly ! Certainly ! 

Hans. — In the fall. 

Bartenheim. — In the fall ? 

Hans. — They say — and we're very hopeful of it — our regiment will 
be transferred here. 

Bartenheim {gainfully surprised). — Is that settled.? 

Hans. — I understand it's as good as settled. So I can come back in 
the fall? 

Bartenheim {hesitating). — If I'm still here. I have been planning to 
do some traveling. {Offers him his hand.) Good by. 

Hans {seizes Bartenheim 's hand and kisses it hastily). 

Bartenheim. — What are you thinking about? Good by, Donath, 
good by, Hans! 

Hans {salutes, goes toward the door. Reaching there, his hand on the 
latch, he stops and looks back once more at Bartenheim). 

Bartenheim {at the table, where he seems to be looking for something. 
After a moment he turns his head and nods a farewell to Hans). 

Hans {exit). 

Bartenheim {as if following an irresistible impulse, takes several steps 
toward the door. Then he stops with a violent effort and stands motionless, 
breathing heavily. He steps to the window and waves his hand as if in response 
to some one below. He leaves the window and returns to the middle of the room.) 
Good by, my boy! {Both hands pressed convulsively against his head.) 
Ah! That was hard! 



THE GREATER COURAGE IN 
IBSEN'S HEDDA 

By Anton Hellman 

THE central character of Henrik Ibsen's ' Hedda Gabler ' does 
not reveal itself so that he who runs may read. Because 
this is so, many answers to the question, What does Hedda 
Gabler stand for, have been made. It has been stated with 
the emphasis of prophecy, that this woman is neurasthenic. 
Who would think to question that decision .'' The affair has 
been most simply dismissed by many superficial critics who presume that this 
woman is shown to us for these thirty-six hours preceding her death, in a 
mood of violent anger because of the realization of her delicate physical 
condition. The natural hysteria of a woman in this condition, a most un- 
common occurrence, by the way, even though it be abnormally vivid, would 
not have brought about the events as they occur. There are elements of 
truth contained in these comments, but the condition of Hedda's mind is 
hardly that of anger, the character of her feelings is much too deep, and the 
effiect much too poignant for her disposition to be regarded as merely that^. 
It is not maternity, but maternity under such conditions that makes her 
life a nightmare. 

Of all subjects fleeting and evanescent, what one is more so than Aft? 
And yet, think of the definitions of it that have been brought to us. From 
every one that has dabbled in art, in any branch, from die earliest times 
to our own, has come some new interpretation of the subtle condition which 
makes for artistic expression. I will spare you this, but I cannot help but 
think it an attribute of greatness in Art, when men can show as through 
the windows of their souls, to each spectator his own ideal. This Ibsen has 
done for us as few others have, and I try to explain here what he has shown 
me in the drawing of one character. 

When Hedda Gabler is presented to us she is a vicious woman. You 
may say she is so because she is ill, from neurasthenia, or from a physical 
illness, or for any reason you please, but vicious she truly is, — selfish, un- 
kind, and vicious. All through these last hours of her mortal existence there 
is evidence of no kind thought or good passing in her mind. This is but too 
true, much has gone before to make this background upon which is painted 
Mixh such startling color these tragic effects. 

j When Hedda Gabler comes from her chambers to us, with her welt- 
i schmerz, and her boredom bearing her down like an immobile leaden cloak, 
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she is a mature woman of twenty-nine, conscious of her immense superiority 
over all the human beings by whom she is environed. She realizes to the 
fullest extent of a naturally, tremendously egotistical nature her intellectual 
superiority, her physical and truly spiritual superiority, and most of all, the 
vast fund of universal experience that she has compared with those around 
heji^ 

The story of Hedda's younger life is told to us between the short sen- 
tences that make up this play in which the great dramatist never is obliged 
to depend upon long introspective monologues. But now she stands before 
us, imposing, even in the negligee of a morning gown, compelling, corfi- \ 
pelling because of this crushing burden that she carries always with her, a 
burden obtained from hours of sorrow, bewilderment, and disappointment. 
Is it nothing that she is a woman, 

' Sunrise haired and starry eyed and wondrous : 
To have felt the brain sustain the mighty 
Weight and reach of thought unspanned and spanless,' 
and that the only reasons that the realization of this glorious self is impossi- 
ble is because she is a woman, and a woman without abundant means i 
It seems to me that this is very much. This alone is tragic, deeply tragic. 

Had Hedda Gabler been a woman with money at her disposal she would' 
not have made of her life as useless a thing as she did. Had she had wealth 
she would have had the greater courage the absence of which produced her 
incurable malady. Born and reared in an atmosphere where the prejudices , 
of military ideas of honor and living prevailed, so strong an impress in favor 
of conventional life is made upon her mind that nothing seems more ugly 
for her to contemplate than the possibility of scandal. This it is that holds 
her and prevents her from exercising the ' greater courage.' 

When Eilert Lovborg asks, ' Why did you not shoot me down ? ' 
Hedda replied, ' Because I have such a dread of scandal.' Then Eilert 
accuses her of being a coward, and when she tells him that that was not her 
' most arrant cowardice that night,' she places her finger on the key, she 
tells us then what has made her life useless. ) The dread of scandal has < 
prevented her from following the pathway of self-realization. Had Hedda 
Gabler not succumbed to * her most arrant cowardice,' and had she faced 
the world with Eilert Lovborg, outcast though he was, she would have been 
able to inspire him to work, for he was a man of genius, you |cnow, and in 
doing this she would have found her work and her salvation. ! Succumbing 
to her cowardice she does the act that prevents her forever from reaching the 
plane of life defined for us by Friedrich Nietzsche as the ' eubermensch,' 
and that is characterized by the over control of the personality by the 
consciousness. h?^^'* -v' . ':•,.. i; : 
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The instinctive dread of scandal finally causes her to end her life beau- 
tifully, with a pistol, the mate of which she has given to Eilert to use for the 
same purpose. There comes to Hedda a flash of light, a little surcease 
from her unbearable weltschmerz is suggested to her, by the chance of for 
once in her life moulding a human destiny. When that is taken away from 
her, and it is told that Eilert did not do the deed with vine leaves in his hair, 
nor beautifully in any way, but very vulgarly, and there was danger of her 
being implicated in this vulgar scandal, then she sees no more use for living, 
she ends her life with the pistol, she does the deed beautifully. ,^_^ 

Hedda Gabler represents to me all that the chains of the conventions 
can do to make complete the humiliation of a human being, particularly 
that of a woman endowed with elements of real greatness. By her adher- 
ence to conventionality she adds one more name to that vast army of strug- 
glers whose goal reveals itself clad in the common but tragic garb of failurj 
When enough of these failures shall have occurred, sojthatwe may thoroughly 
understand that certain pathways do lead to that point, then perhaps, — then 
surely, we will mount. And when a Henrik Ibsen comes with an example 
like Hedda Gabler for us, we shall understand it as such, and perhaps it will 
help some of us to recognize the opportunity to possess ourselves of the 
' greater courage ' when it comes, and to use it. And when, as the ages 
come and go, enough shall have availed themselves of the ' greater courage,' 
then will the dream of the great German philosopher, he upon whom fell 
with such great weight the mantle of the weltschmerz, the dream of the 
uehermensch truly live, and we shall surely be a long step nearer to our goal, 
to our God. Then, too, will be more clearly understood the harmony 
between the Law of Evolution and the philosophic point of view of Ibsen's 
dramas, and of the new valuations of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
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A KEY TO IBSEN 

By Jennette Lee 

I 
ibsen's attitude 
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In Jaeger's " Life of Ibsen " there is 
a letter written by a playmate of 
Ibsen's, touching his life as a boy. 
An incident in it prefigures the man 
as accurately as if it had been 
written for the purpose : 

He got leave to appear, on certain 
Sunday afternoons, as a magician in one 
of the rooms of the hous2, and all the 
neighbors around were invited to witness 
the performance. I see him distinctly in 
his short jacket, standing behind a large 
chest that was decorated and draped for 
the occasion, and there he presided over 
performances that appeared like witchcraft 
to the amazed spectator. Of course I 
knew that his younger brother, well paid 
for his assistance, was inside the chest. 
The brother had stipulated for pay by 
threatening a scandal if it were withheld, 
and as that would have been, to a boy with 
Henrik's disposition, the most dreadful 
thing that could have happened, he always 
promised everything that the other de- 
manded. 

One can safely guess that Ibsen, 
the man, has never revealed the 
secret of his work. He may, or 
may not, have left to us an auto- 
biography. It will contain no key ta 
set alien fingers prying at the lock. 
But he has set us all looking for keys. 

Georg Brandes, his confidential ad- 
mirer and expounder, says of him, 
"Ibsen has no symbolism," and 
Ibsen smiles tighter. M . Emile Faguet 
rises to his defence, "Ibsen makes 
use of symbolism." Mr. William 
Morton Payne goes a step further, 
saying "Symbolism is nearly always 
to be found in his writings." Mr. 
Edmund Gosse says one thing, and 
Mr. William Archer another. And 
throughout these elucidations of his 
art, Ibsen smiles his scowl and 
scowls his smile, unchanged. "He 
is a symbolist." "He is not a 
symbolist," It is one to him, The 



spectacle we have had of him, of 
late years, sitting aloof to the North, 
Hstening with bristling smile while his 
critics have said of him, now this 
thing and now that, has come to be 
one of the good things of life. 

That he himself knows the hidden 
spring that operates in his plays, 
the touch that makes them seize 
upon the heart, causing loathing and 
pity and terror — through the simplest 
means, — can not be doubted. The 
plays are as intricate, as finished, as 
, simple, as cunningly fashioned as a 
nest of Chinese boxes. Symbol within 
symbol they lie — each complete in 
itself and each finished and perfect, 
giving no hint of the unguessed 
symbols within reaching to the heart 
of the matter itself. It is a conscious 
art, but none the less beautiful and 
wonderful. The art of Shakespeare 
may be infinite. That of Ibsen 
is likewise infinite — infinitely small, 
infinitely finished, infinitely sugges- 
tive. The infinity of smallness has, 
too, its mysteries, its fascinations. 
The seed that lies in the hand holds 
infinity in its brown husk, as truly 
as all-enclosing space. And of his 
work Ibsen himself is the supreme 
symbol hidden in silence and in snow, 
sending forth his ventures year after 
year, with no hint of the cunning 
freightage they carry, concealed in 
bales of flax and wool, in tons of coal 
and grain and salt. 

II 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF SYMBOLISM: 
" A doll's house " 

"A Doll's House" has had dozens 
of problems propounded for it. We 
have heard them — after the theatre, 
at women's clubs, at teas: "Did 
Nora do right to leave her husband ? " 
"Was their marriage an ideal one ? " 
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/ "Is a marriage that is not ideal a 
real marriage?" "Ought Nora to 
have deceived her husband ? " " Was 
she justified in forging the note ? " 
"Is one ever justified in breaking a 
law ? " " Was Nora's conduct ideal ? ' ' 
"Does Ibsen believe in marriage 
without mutual trust ? " " Ought mar- 
ried women to eat candy ? " 

The real problem of the play is 
perhaps a little more concrete than 
any one of these and more universal 
than them all. The conception of a 
problem play as one in which some 
problem of modem life is discussed 

'by the characters and worked out in 
the plot is foreign to Ibsen, as to all 
great artists. His plays deal with 
situations and characters from modern 
life and are, in so far, allied to the 
problem play. But they do not present 
problems, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, nor do they solve them. 

Joseph Conrad, in "Youth," men- 
tions two kinds of tales, — one, 
the meaning of which envelops 
it like a haze; the other, in which 
the meaning lies in the tale itself, 
like the kernel of a nut. To these 
might be added a third class, in 
which the meaning is partly within 
the tale and partly without — a soft, 
alluring haze, mysterious, far-reaching, 
and suggestive, lit up, now and then, 
by gleams of light flashed upon it 
from within. Ibsen's meanings be- 
long to this third class. The symbol 
is clearly given, and the plot; but 
around them and enveloping them 
is a meaning of which one gets 
glimpses, now and again, tantalizing 
and elusive. One feels that there is 
a hidden meaning. He tries to find 
it by reading deeper into the text. 
But it eludes him. It is not there. 
The real problem will not be guessed 
till he looks outside the play itself, 
and then only as it is revealed in 
flashes, by gleams thrown upon it, 
from within, by character and plot 
and symbol. If one would under- 
stand a play, he must first understand 
the character about which the play 
circles, and he will not understand 

• the character till he grasps the symbol 
that lies at the heart of it. 



The problem of "A Doll's House," 
for instance, is not concerned with 
the marriage relations of Nora and 
Helmer, but wi.th the character of 
Nora. The question whether she had 
a right to forge the note that saved her 
husband's life is of far less importance 
than the fact that she is what she is, 
and that as she is, she will face life 
and find herself. In so far as this 
is a problem, it might be the problem 
of any playwright, from Shakespeare 
to Bernard Shaw. 

When the play opens, seven years 
after the forging of the note, and she 
comes upon the stage, a gay, dancing, 
twittering, flitting spirit, she is laden 
with Christmas gifts fOr the children — 
a horse and sword, trumpets and 
dolls and cradles — tiny things, in- 
expensive and useless and full of love. 
She carries, too, the little bag of 
macaroons on which she nibbles, 
assuring Helmer, when he sternly 
questions her, that she has not 
touched one. His "little lark" he 
■calls her, his "squirrel" and "spend- 
thrift." She is charming and dis- 
honest, always flitting, never resting, 
a light-headed, light-hearted, incon- 
sequent thing. A deeper note sounds 
in the music and the reader is startled 
by the revelation that this flippant 
creature has been carrying for years 
a secret and a burden that would 
have wrecked a heavier nature. The 
character is improbable, impossible; 
. yet something in the telling of it 
holds one to a sense of reality. She 
has her little presents for the children, 
the Christmas tree, the macaroons, 
the surprise for Torvald, and last, and 
most important, her costume for the 
fancy-dress ball. She is to dance the 
tarantelle, the Neapolitan dance that 
her husband has taught her. She is 
eager to dance it well for his sake 
and for her own. 

The tarantelle is the play. 

Coming in the natural course of 
the play, it seems a simple stage 
device, a mere feature of the fancy- 
dress ball, which, in its turn, is an 
episode of the play. But the tar- 
antelle is not an ordinary dance. 
It is named for the tarantula, and its 
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swift movement and dizzying rounds 
-are measured to the victims of that 
poisonous sting. Round and round, 
in frenzied, hurrying course, swifter 
and swifter. — laughter and chatter 
and flight — till they drop dead. Only 
a miracle may save them. The 
miracle of the tarantelle. 

The tarantelle is the symbol of 
Nora. Its wild, unresting movement 
is the tragedy of her nature — light 
and frivolous on the surface, but 
concealing underneath a dread secret, 
— a wound that carries death in its 
train. It is the grewsome climax 
of Nora's doll life, and it is placed 
where the chief symbol of Ibsen's play 
is always placed, at the climax of 
the play. It is the culmination of the 
plot. The action approaches it and 
ebbs from it. It is a torch set at the 
apex, flaring bgth ways. 

Looking backward, by its light, 
Nora is no longer an inconsequent, 
impossible character. She is con- 
sistent throughout. Her inconse- 
quence is the essence of her nature, 
She must always dance and flit and 
sing while her heart is heavy. The 
poison is in her veins, a part of her 
life. How it came there is unim- 
portant. That she herself held the 
horrible, crawling thing to her bosom, 
pressing it close and closer, as it stung 
lest it should escape her and harm 
those she loved, is unimportant. 
These things are beside the action. 
Only a miracle can save her now — 
the miracle of Torvald's love. And 
if the miracle should be that he 
should take upon himself her misery, 
that Krogstad should sting him as he 
has stung her! She. does not for a 
minute guess that the poison in her 
veins is not of Krogstad's doing, 
that he, and he alone, is not responsible 
for her misery. To her he is the vile, 
crawling thing that has thrust his 
fangs into her — as he may into 
Torvald! No, it shall not be. Tor- 
vald shall not take it upon himself — • 
this dull, helpless ache, this mel- 
ancholy fight — and always the wild 
desire to dance and sing and laugh, till 
one drops dead. The miracle shall 
never be! . . . Then she discovers 



Torvald's real nature — its selfishness, 
its meanness — and she herself per- 
forms the miracle that sets her free. 
The wild dance is over. The poison 
has left her veins. She sees with 
clear eyes. "Yes, I have changed 
my dress." Her life is no longer a 
masquerade. She will no longer dance 
while her heart is breaking. She 
leaves her doll's house. Only "the 
miracle of miracles" can bring her 
back. 

I have chosen "A Doll's House" 
for a first illustration of Ibsen's 
symbolism because it is well known 
and because the tarantelle is at once 
more obvious and more subtle than 
many of the other symbols used. The 
symbol is, however, less finished than 
in other plays and will not bear too 
close application in detail, though it 
fits the play in its essential points. 
Dr. Rank, Nora's double in concealed 
disease, and Krogstad, her double in 
crime, both appear upon the scene 
for the last time during the tarantelle 
dance — that is, at the climax of the 
play. All the movement is directed 
toward this symbol. Everything 

hinges on it. It is the superficial 
motive of the play, toward which 
external events move, and it stands 
for the character in whose nature 
the real movement of the play takes 
place. The meaning of the play, 
which will be taken up later, can not 
be understood unless this symbol 
and its bearing on the character of 
Nora are clearly seen. 

"A Doll's House" is the second 
play in which Ibsen made use of the 
kind of symbolism outlined here. 
He wrote, after this, ten plays;* and 
with each of them his mastery of 
symbol, increased, growing more de- 
tailed, more minute, and intricate. 
In "A Doll's House" we have the 
main features of his method plainly 
indicated. In later plays he grows 
more skilful in his use of the method, 
but in each case the symbol of the 
play is some material object or event, 
a part of the mechanism of the piece. 
This object is introduced early in the 
action; it is wrought more or less 
closely into the structure of the play; 
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and its last appearance is the climax. 
From this point to the close of the 
play it becomes a chain of results. 

In " Hedda Gabler," which will be 
considered next, the artistic device 
of the symbol will be found as subtle 
as in "A Doll's House," and more in- 
tricate and detailed in its application. 

Ill 

another illustration of 
symbolism: "hedda gabler" 

On the surface Hedda Gabler is 
as unlike as possible to Nora. From 
the moment she appears upon the 
scene she moves with deadly precision. 
Yet there is about her, at times, 
a' curious irresponsibility that har- 
monizes oddly with her direct inten- 
sity of movement. It allies her, by 
some subterranean process of thought, 
with the flitting, restless, inconsequent 
Nora. Her nature, like Nora's, apart 
from its symbol is inconsistent and 
incomprehensible. Lighted by it, 
g,s it is in every moment of the play 
from beginning to end, it stands out, 
pimple, clear-cut, and comprehensible. 

No two plays of Ibsen have been 
more discussed as to their meaning 
than "Hedda Gabler" and "A Doll's 
House." Their obscurity lies, not 
in the depth of thought involved, but 
in the apparently perplexing char- 
acter of the two women with whom 
they deal. Nora Helrner, as a light- 
headed, daring, irresponsible, self- 
sacrificing, immoral, devoted wife, 
holds the interest but eludes the 
understanding. The same woman, 
lighted by the flare of the tarantelle, 
is comprehensible to the minutest 
shade of character. Hedda Gabler, 
the cold, straight, shining, passion- 
less, explosive woman, fascinates the 
imagination, but does not satisfy 
it. Flashed upon by the symbol of 
the play, she becomes a living soul. 

When the scene opens upon Tesman 
and Aunt Julie, who has assisted in 
planning and making ready the house 
for Hedda, it at once becomes evident 
that Hedda has had no voice in the 
arrangement. Everything has been 
prepared for her as absolutely as a 



case for its jewel. She is to occupy 

it, to fill it. 

Tesman. (Embraces her.) Oh, yes, yes. 
Aunt JuUe! Hedda — she is the loveliest 
part of it all ! (Looks toward the doorway.) 
I think she 's coming now — eh? 

(Hedda approaches from the left through 
the back room. She is a lady of twenty- 
nine. Face and figure dignified and 
distinguished. The color of the skin 
uniformly pallid. The eyes steel-gray, 
with a cold, open expression of serenity. 
The hair an agreeable brown of medium 
tint, but not very thick.) 

From the moment of her entrance 
her indifference is clear. She moves 
about the room with irresponsible 
touches, complains of the excess of 
light and looks on with relief while 
her husband draws the curtain across 
the windows, shutting out the sun. 
She has but two interests in life; 
negatively, that she shall not be 
bored and, positively, that something 
exciting may occur. As the play 
progresses, two relations in her past 
life are revealed — one with Judge 
Brack, a man of the world, and one 
with Ejlert Lovborg, a poet. She 
had parted from Lovborg holding 
a pistol to his head and threatening 
him. But he still attracts and in- 
terests her. Judge Brack she no 
longer cares for. She is, however, 
watchful of him. He alone of the 
men she comes in contact with under- 
stands her, knows how to handle her. 
The poet, when he comes upon the 
scene, is drawn to her. Her student 
husband is puzzled by her. All 
three men are alike fascinated. The 
women of the play, Mrs. Elvsted and 
Aunt Julie, are also fascinated, but 
with a shrinking fascination. Mrs. 
Elvsted — a former schoolmate of 
Hedda's, now Lovborg's helper and 
his inspiration in his work — draws 
back from her even while she is 
helplessly attracted. 

Hedda. But to me, dear ! Good- 
ness, we went to the same school together. 

Mrs. Elvsted. Yes, but you were in 
the class above me ! Oh, how fearfully 

afra*'^ '^f •^Tr^^^ T •ara'z fhf»n ! 
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Hedda. Were you afraid of me? 

Mrs. Elvsted. Yes, fearfully afraid. 
Because when we met on the stairs you 
always used to pull my hair. 

Hedda. No— did I really? 

Mrs. Elvsted. Yes, and once you said 
you would scorch it off my head. 

Hedda. Oh, that was only nonsense, 
you know. 

Throughout the scene the woman 
is in her power, yielding her secret 
inch by inch. 

Hedda. (Leans on the arm of the 
chair.) Thea — poor, sweet Thea ! — -now 
you must tell me everything, — just as it is. 

Mrs. Elvsted. Well, then you must 
ask me questions. 

Hedda puts them to her, as at the 
point of a pistol — short, sharp, search- 
ing. Nothing can escape her. With 
the men she does not intimidate. 
She fascinates. 

The sheer art of the play lies, 
perhaps, in the fact that she is as 
fascinating to us as she is to the 
people of her own world. We do 
not pity her, nor love her, nor scorn 
her.. She fascinates. One follows 
her cool, quiet, unprophetic move- 
ments with breathless interest. The 
explosion comes and sets the nerves 
a-tingle and the wits to work. Why 
has she done this? What will she 
do next? There is no why, no cal- 
culable what: The spark touches the 
powder and it explodes. It is easy to 
understand her now— a pistol — deadly, 
simple, passionless, and straight. But 
she still fascinates. Like a dangerous 
thing come upon unawares, on the 
library table in a quiet home. One 
picks it up, examines it gingerly, 
peers into the barrel, lifts the trigger 
a hair, lays it down softly, and goes 
away. But he never forgets that it 
is there — lying behind his back, 
silent and straight and deadly'. He 
comes back to it again. 

Hedda bears re-reading. 

One may, or may not, resent 
Ibsen's method. He may be in- 
terested, or amused, at the idea of 
presenting the heroine of a play as 
a pistol, or he may characterize it 



as inartistic and absurd. But, once 
suggested, he can not escape the con- 
viction that this is what Ibsen has 
done and what he deliberately in- 
tended to do. The whole play centres 
about Hedda, about her movements, 
— past, present, and to come; and it 
is only when she is recognized as a 
human pistol walking about the 
stage that these movements become 
explicable. 

The first description reveals the 
conception: "The color of the skin 
uniformly pallid. The eyes steel- 
gray, with a cold, open expression of 
serenity." The action carries out 
the conception. She is born of a 
soldier, cares nothing for ordinary 
interests. But if worst comes to 
worst, — • 

Hedda. One thing I have to amuse 
myself with meanwhile. 

Tesman. (Beaming with joy.) Oh ! God 
be praised and thanked for that ! And 
what may that be, Hedda — eh? 

Hedda. (At the doorway, looks at him 
with suppressed scorn.) My pistols, 

George. 

Tesman. (In an agony.) The pistols ! 

Hedda. (With cold eyes.) General 
Gabler's pistols. (She goes through the 
back room out to the left.) 

Tesman. (Runs to the door and shouts 
after her.) No, for goodness' sake, deadest 
Hedda, don't touch the dangerous things! 
For my sake, Hedda — eh? 

In the scene between Brack, Tfes- 
man, and Hedda, when they discuss 
the probability of Tesman's election 
to the professorship: 

Tesman. No, but Judge Brack — ^that 
would show the most incredible want of 
consideration for me ! (Gesticulating.) 
Yes, for consider, I am a married man ! 
We married on my prospects, Hedda and I. 
Gone off and spent a lot of money. Bor- 
rowed money from Aunt Julie too. For, 
good Lord, I had as good as a promise of 
the appointment — eh? 

Brack. Well, well, well ! You will 
get the appointment all the same. But 
there will be a contest first. 
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Hedda. (Motionless in the arm-chair.) 
Think, Tesman, it will be almost like a 
kind of game. 

Tesman. But, dearest Hedda, how can 
you sit there and be so calm about it? 

Hedda. (As before.) I am not doing 
so at all. I am perfectly excited about it. 

The reader, the spectator, feels 
the excitement underneath. At any 
moment, at a touch, she may explode, 
and the event that sets her oflE is 
apparently no more important, no 
more irritating- than hundreds that 
have preceded it. She is incalculable, 
mysterious, deadly. Yet there seems 
to be no intent in her death-dealing 
power. She fires into the air, at 
random, to kill time, — out of the 
open window. 

Brack. (Still outside.) Don 't play 
such silly tricks ! 

Hedda. Then come in, Judge. 

(Judge Brack, in morning dress, . comes 
in through the glass door. He carries a 
light Overcoat on his arm.) 

Brack. What the devil are you doing 
with that revolver ? What are you shooting ? 

Hedda. Oh, I was only standing and 
shooting up into the blue sky. 

Brack. (Takes the pistol gently out 
of her hand.) Allow me, Mrs. Tesman. 
(Looks at it.) Ah! I know this well. 
(Looks around.) Where is the case? Ah, 
yes ! (Puts the pistol into it and closes 
it.) For we are not going to have any 
more of that tomfoolery to-day. 

Hedda. Well, what in the name of 
goodness would you- have me do to amuse 
myself? 

She never plans, never schemes, 

but woe to the thing that comes in her 

range, whether Lovborg or Lovborg's 

manuscript! Both are doomed. She 

_will annihilate him, body and soul. 

She longs for nothing so much as 
courage, physical courage, to pit 
herself and her power against, courage 
that will face and defy her and meet 
the moment without shrinking. She 
has seen only cowardice in men. 
They have paled before her, shrunk 
from danger. She seeks a man who 
will defy her and whom, in his defiance, 
she will destroy — a foe worthy of her 



mettle. The poet is the only man 
who has faced her with courage in 
his heart. She remembers it with 
longing. It is the only thing that can 
win her admiration, subdue her. 
The man of the world can handle her, 
coerce her. But the poet has faced 
her down with courage. He, with his 
passionate heart, is the only one 
capable of appealing to her explosive 
nature; and even he fascinates her 
only that she may destroy him. She 
cares nothing for him physically or 
spiritually — only to cast her spell 
over him, and annihilate him. 

He attracts her, in spite of herself, 
but he is not bold enough, vital 
enough, tempestuous. He will not 
dare. She wants him to confront her, 
to sweep her off her feet with excite- 
ment. She could understand that. 
She spurs him on to drink, dares him. 
He shall come back to her with 
' ' vine leaves in his hair. ' ' To Lovborg 
and to Thea they are the crown of 
the poet; but to Hedda they are 
Bacchus, the wild revel, and daring. 
Then, when he has "the courage of 
life, the defiance of life," he will need 
her. 

Mrs. Elvsted. There is something 
mysterious about you, Hedda. 

Hedda. Yes, there is. I wish for once 
in my life to have power over the fate of 
a human being. 

Mrs. Elvsted. Have you not got that? 

Hedda. Have n't — and never had. 

Mrs. Elvsted. But not over your 
husband? 

Hedda. Oh, that would be worth 
taking a lot of trouble about ! Oh, if you 
could only know how poor I am! And 
you are allowed to be so rich. (Throws 
her arms passionately around her.) I 
believe I shall scorch your hair off, after all. 

Mrs. Elvsted. Let me go! Let me go! 
I am afraid of you, Hedda. 

At the supreme moment of the 
play she has her wish. 

Lovborg. Good-bye, Mrs. Tesman. And 
give a message to George Tesman for me 
— ^from me. 

Hedda. No, wait ! You shall take a 
keeps^ 
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(She goes to the writing table and opens 
the drawer and pistol case. Comes back 
to Lovborg with one of the pistols.) 

LovBORG. (Looking at her.) This — is 
this the keepsake? 

Hedda. (Nods slowly.) Do you 

recollect it? It was aimed at you once. 

Lovborg. You should have used it 
then. 

Hedda. Look here! You use it now. 

Lovborg. (Puts the pistol into his 
breast pocket.) Thanks. 

Hedda. And do it beautifully, Ejlert 
Lovborg. Only promise me that ! 

Lovborg. Good-bye, Hedda Gabler. 

(He goes out through the hall door. 
Hedda listens awhile at the door. She 
then goes to the writing table and takes out 
the packet with the manuscript, peeps into 
the envelope, pulls one or two of the leaves 
half out and glances at them. She then 
takes the whole of it and sits down in the 
arm-chair by the stove. She holds the pack- 
et in her lap. After a pause she opens the 
door of the stove, and then the packet also.) 

Hedda. (Throws one of the sheets into 
the fire and whispers to herself.) Now 
I am burning your child, Thea ! You, with 
your curly hair ! (Throws several sheets 
into the fire.) Your child and Ejlert 
Lovborg's child. (Throws the rest in.) 
Now I am burning — am burning the 
child. 

It is significant that she does not 
tear the manuscript. There is no 
rage, no rejoicing, no passionate 
emotion in the scene. She burns it, 
leaf by leaf, in the fire. But there 
is no heat — only cold, explosive 



intensity. 

Side by side with Hedda Gabler 
in the portrayal of her destruction 
of Ejlert Lovborg, are Thea — the 
spiritual woman, the goddess, who 
strives to win him to his best self, 
and, more casually, Diana, the woman 
who would degrade him and in whose 
boudoir he is at last found dead 
with Hedda Gabler's pistol in his 
pocket. 

The inner meaning of the play, the 
symbol within the symbol, indicated 
by these three women and their 
appeal to the poet, must be left for a 
later chapter, as must also the details 
of the symbol, the double symbolism 
of the play, and the question as to 
the artistic value of a play that can 
only be spiritually understood when 
it is perceived, through the mechani- 
cal structure of the play, that the 
chief character is not a mere woman, 
but a slim, straight, shining, deadly 
weapon. 

One may say that if Ibsen were 
really a great artist, he could not have 
conceived and executed a play after 
any such mechanically-fitted fashion. 
Or, "if Ibsen be a great artist and 
this be art, then give me nature ! " 
To this objection I can only repeat 
that no fair-minded person, reading 
Ibsen's plays, can for a moment 
doubt that he uses, deliberately, the 
form of symbolism set forth in the 
preceding chapters, and that he has 
made use of it in all plays written 
since 1877. 

{To be contimted.) 
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An Unpublished Masterpiece 

A LITERARY masterpiece by Mark Twain, 
though not known to collectors, is said to 
be in print; perhaps a few copies are still 
in the hands of the author. 

The possible existence of such a master- 
piece was first brought to light through 
some letters of the late John Hay, now in 
possession of Frank Ginn, Esq., of Cleve- 
land and Gates Mills. The letters were 
addressed to Hay's old Cleveland friend, 
Alexander Gunn, who was then living at 
his Davenport Street home overlooking 
Lake Erie, and where, before the smoke 
and dirt of the city drove him to his 
retreat, "The Hermitage'' at Zoar, it was 
the delight and pleasure of Hay, the late 
William C. Whitney (who was then often 
in Cleveland), and others, to lavish their 
friendship upon him. Gunn was a man 
of rare taste — a lover of books, a connois- 
seur in art and many of the good things of 
life — as Hay puts it, "One of the few 
lingering relics of that race of appre- 
ciative critics who know a good thing when 
they see it." 

The intimacy of Hay's friendship, as 
well as his confidence in Gunn's judgment 
in literary matters, is clearly shown in the 
first letter of the series. There is a touch, 
too, of the pessimism which all Hay's wit 
never entirely obscured. 

June 21, i88a 

Dear Gunn: 

Are you in Cleveland for all this week? 
If you will say yes by return mail, I have 
a masterpiece to submit to your con- 
sideration which is only in my hands for 
a few days. • 

Yours, very much worritted by the 
depravity of Christendom, 

Hay. 

Letter number two discloses Hay's 
own high opinion of the effort and his 
deep concern for its safety. 



June 24, 1880. 

My dear Gunn: 

Here it is. It was written by Mark 
Twain in a serious effort to bring back our 
literature and philosophy to the sober and 
chaste Elizabethan standard. But the 
taste of the present day is too corrupt 
for anything so classic. He has not yet 
been able even to find a publisher. The 
Globe has not yet recovered from Downey's 
inroad, and they won't touch it. 

I send it to you as one of the few lin- 
gering reUcs of that race of appreciative 
critics, who know a good thing when they 
see it. 

Read it with reverence and gratitude 
and send it back to me; for Mark is impa- 
tient to see once more his wandering off- 
spring. 

Yours, 

Hay. 

Number three makes it quite clear that 
Gunn had confirmed Hay's judgment. 

Washington, D.C 
July 7. 1880 
My dear Gunn: 

I have your letter, and the proposition 
which you make to pull a few proofs of 
the masterpiece is highly attractive, and 
of course highly immoral. I cannot prop- 
erly consent to it, and I am afraid the great 
man would think I was taking an unfair 
advantage of his confidence. Please send 
back the document as soon as you can, and 
if, in spite of my prohibition, you take 
these proofs, save me one. 

Very truly yours, 

John Hay. 

The diplomacy of his answer to Gunn's 
proposal to print is an interesting fore- 
runner of his career as one of the greatest 
diplomats of his time. One can almost 
hear the chuckle of Hay in the certainty 
that his diplomatic, if somewhat wicked, 
suggestion would bear fruit. • For the 
"proofs" were taken in the form of a 
little brochure of some eight pages, with 
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IV 



relation of symbolism to the 
reader or spectator 

A distinguished man of letters re- 
marked after seeing "Ghosts" that 
it made all other art seem dead. The 
average audience leaves the theatre 
under the impression that it has been 
looking on at life itself. The lessons 
of the play, its structure, the artist 
behind it are nothing. The vision is 
filled with Oswald, sin-consumed, 
motionless, in the sunny room, de- 
manding with dull, toneless voice, 
"The sun — the sun." 

There may be a lesson behind it — 
the sins of the fathers. But the 
lesson is not what the audience cares 
for — at present. There may be '^art. 
It is a minor thing. The vividness of 
the play, the reality, the horror, are 
what stir one, and linger. If proof 
of Ibsen's greatness were needed, it 
would be found in the fact that one 
need not understand a single stroke 
of the intricate art of the play to be 
moved by its power. Oswald, with 
the steady, consuming fire eating 
into his life, and his mother fluttering 
helplessly near, are realities. They 
move us, as all great art moves, by 
being more real than reality itself. 
No one thinks of the symbol; its 
existence is scarcely guessed; it re- 
veals the thing it stands for without 
obtruding itself. Yet , from almost the 
first lines to the climax, where it 
flames against the night sky, in ruins, 
the Orphanage stands for Oswald. 
Built as a monument to Captain 
Alving's memory, to expiate the evil 
he has done, it is doomed from the 
start. Nothing with the taint of his 
memory on it can endure. "It will 
burn," says Oswald, "like the other. 
Everything will burn. There won't 
remain a single thing in memory of 
my father. Here am I, too, burning 
down." r 



The test of a symbol lies in its 
revealing power. It is introduced to 
reveal character or soul -action, and 
its power to do this is its justifica- 
tion. The reader, or the spectator, 
may not guess its existence. But he 
will be moved by it. He feels what 
he cannot understand or see. Later, 
when the, symbol is perceived, it 
clarifies the vision. One does not have 
to know the symbol of the pistol to be 
fascinated by Hedda Gabler. He 
does have to know it to understand 
her. It is the attempt to explain 
Hedda without understanHing her 
that has . led to criticism more con- 
scientious than enlightening. A cer- 
tain anxious woman confided to me 
after seeing Miss O'Neil's inter- 
pretation of Hedda, that she thought 
she understood what Ibsen meant, 
in every place but one. She was not 
quMe sure what he meant when he 
made Hedda tell Lovborg so and so. 
"It did not seem consistent." As if 
poor Hedda were ever consistent — 
except in her explosions and her 
dread of ennui and of scandal. That 
Hedda Gabler has other meaning 
than a pistol, or Nora than a tar- 
antelle, is obvious. But one is not 
likely to come upon this meaning 
until the symbol is flashed upon it. 
Then it becomes simple, incongruities 
fall away, related parts slide into 
place, and the meaning of the whole 
stands out clarified and vivid. This 
is the office of symbol. If it does this 
without obtruding itself, it has, 
doubtless, vindicated its right to be. 
That it is complex, intricate, minute, 
does not necessarily mean that it is 
artificial. The branchings of life are 
microscopic. One may construct a 
cunningly wrought flower that shall 
lack only perfume, or he may drop 
into the rich soil of his imagination 
a tiny seed that shall push its pair 
of leaves above the ground to expand 
in leaf and blossom. "The Lady 
from the Sea" is not an ingenious 
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conception, but a beautiful growth 
of the under-sea — its long tentacles 
beckoning and floating, appearing 
and disappearing, eluding always the 
understanding, but stirring the im- 
agination till it looks, with clear 
eyes, into the depths, sees there what 
Ibsen saw, and delights in it with 
him. 

For Ibsen is only doing in the 
drama what the most modern of 
musicians has done in another art. 
When in the Rheingold-prelude to 
the "Niebelungen Ring" the Walhalla 
motive sounds its deep, beautiful 
challenge and the sympathetic listener 
sees the Walhalla towers rise through 
shadowy distance, and rock at last 
to their, downfall, his soul sings 
within him. The prelude is fuU, for 
> him, of beautiful pictures, mysterious 
meanings, too subtle to put into 
words, fading almost before they are 
bom, emerging from the motives, 
rising and falling in swift enriching 
waves, reaching to the farthest bound 
of space. The listener who knows 
nothing of motive or structure or 
plan is moved by the music. But 
he does not know what it is that has 
happened to him. He sees no visions. 
He hears no voices calling. The 
Wotan motive, with its stem, down- 
reaching strength, touches him and 
he responds. It breaks across the 
rippling music of the Rhine Daughters 
bringing its portent of tragedy — 
Wotan — Father of Gods — Rhine 
maidens — guarded gold and curse 
— Loki — Fire-charm — the Sword — 
Siegfried — the call of birds, and at 
last, again, the Walhalla motive — ■ 
grand and triumphant and myste- 
riously sad They do with him 

what they will. He is a child in the 
hands of a master. 

But to the musician the motives 
bring a deeper joy. His soul rises 
to stand beside that of the master 
overlooking the world. 

Of Wagner's music-dramas, Mr. H. 
T. Finck writes: 

They can indeed be enjoyed in a passive 
sort of way without paying any special 
attention to the Leading Motives, which, 



even in that case, make an impression by 
their musical beauty, emotional realism, 
and unconscious association of ideas; but 
he who would experience all the delights 
these art-works are capable of giving must 
bring his active attention to bear on the 
recurrence and ramification of the Leading. 
Motives; then will he participate in the 
joys which Wagner must have felt when, 
in the white heat of inspiration, he gave 
them their subtle significance. 



IBSEN S SYMBOLISM DEFINED 

The decade from 1867 to 1877 
marks a dead centre in Ibsen's work. 
Except for the "Emperor and Gal- 
ilean," which was the mere elabora- 
tion of a sketch made in Rome some 
years before, and which bears no rela- 
tion, either in content or in interest, 
to the time in which it was written — 
except for this play he produced no 
art -work from the writing of "The 
Young Men's League, " begun in 1868, 
to the presentation of "Pillars of 
Society" in 1877. Up to this period 
he had produced, from the time he 
was twenty years old, an almost 
regular succession of dramatic works 
of highly romantic character; after 
this period, from 1877 to 1899, he 
produced every other year a play 
of the most realistic nature — each 
play belonging to the same order, 
and the whole differing in every 
regard from the work of his earlier 
period. They make in all a dozen 
plays that, may prove to be the most 
significant work, artistically, of the 
nineteenth century. Certainly the 
nineteenth century has no parallel to 
offer to the change of ideal that they 
mark. At the age of fifty, after 
thirty years of writing and thinking, 
Ibsen began his life work anew. We 
have, it is true, Tolstoi changing 
from artist to reformer in his old age, 
and Wagner, after middle life, compos- 
ing "Parsifal" and the " Niebelungen 
Ring," the greatest operas of musical 
history. But Tolstoi only struck, in 
each successive work, a little more 
loudly the no te of the reformer, a 
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little less clearly the note of art, till 
the voice of the artist was lost; and 
Wagner but brought to perfection in 
"Parsifal" the motives that shaped the 
"Flying Dutchman" and "Tanhau- 
ser" and "Lohengrin." Neither Tol- 
stoi nor Wagner changed his ideal. 

But Ibsen faced squarely about. 
He forswore the gods of his youth 
and waited ten years for the dawning 
of a new hierarchy. He had worked 
twenty years, now he waited ten, 
and again he wrought twenty. That 
is the sum of his life work, fitting 
itself, approximately, into decades 
for the pleasure of the curious. The 
work of the first twenty years is of 
the most ultra-romantic character. 
All literature would have to be 
searched to find a companion piece 
for Peer Gynt in its romantic emphasis. 
The plays of this earlier period — ■ 
which are romantic and poetic and 
highly artistic — deal, for the most 
part, with the past. The work of 
the second period is realistic. It is 
written in prose and it deals entirely 
with the present. Thus a change of 
artistic ideal that is generally ac- 
complished only by generations has 
taken place in the life and soul of one 
man. Ibsen's realistic work is even 
more perfect and finished than his 
romantic. It is as if, when a young 
man, he had engaged in literature 
through mere overflow of spirit, a 
kind of Viking energy that must ex- 
pend itself — in historical romance, 
in Norse fancy, in finished phrase 
and hurried, tumbling rhymes and 
lines — work so spontaneous and in- 
tricate and finished that it has taxed 
translators to the utmost to give a 
conception of its free, bubbling nature 
and exact perfection of form. Then 
there came a pause. The man seems 
to have stayed his hand, consider- 
ing: Why should I fashion these 
romantic trifles, playthings of art? 
The men and women of my own time, 
society, life as it is, — these are what 
fascinate the mind and elude it. 
He planned a new play, "The Young 
Men's League." It should be in 
prose, and it should' treat of Nor- 
wegian society of the present day. 



He sets forth his ideal in a letter 
written to Mr. Edmund Gosse: 

There is one point which I must dis- 
cuss with you. You think my new dra- 
ma ought to be written in verse, and 
that it will gain an advantage if it is. 
Here I must simply contradict you; for 
the piece is, as you will find, developed 
in the most realistic way possible. The 
illusion I wish to produce is that of truth 
itself; I want to produce upon the reader 
the impression that what he is reading 
is actually taking place before him. If I 
were to use verse, I should by so doing be 
stultifying my own intention and the ob- 
ject which I placed before me. The variety 
of every-day and unimportant characters 
which I have intentionally introduced into 
the piece would be effaced and blended 
into one another if I had allowed them all 
to converse in a rhythmic movement. . . . 
— My new drama is not indeed a tragedy 
in the old-world signification of the word, 
but what I have tried to depict in it is 
human beings, and for that very reason 
I have hot allowed them to talk the 
"language of the gods ! " 

"The Young Men's League" has, in 
itself, no interest. It is prosaic, hard 
and unconvincing. Biographically 
it has the greatest interest. In it 
Ibsen had tried and failed. Then he 
waited. Ten years earlier he had 
made a similar attempt at prose 
form in "Love's Comedy," a satiric 
drama treating of modern society. 
Failing to satisfy himself, failing in 
realism, that is, he had turned the 
whole bodily into verse, sometimes 
line for line and sometimes with free 
hand. He had recognized that prose 
is the form suited to treatment of 
modern life, and prose he could not 
handle; therefore he returned to 
verse. But now, ten years later, 
a change had come over him. He 
would not return to the old form 
and he could not go on. Therefore 
he waited. 

He was intensely interested in the 
life and problems of his own time. 
They fascinated and eluded him. He 
must treat these, or nothing. But 
he was, first and foremost, an artist 
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/ — more artist than reformer. He 
would never write a second "Young 
Men's League." 

Slowly, it may be, out of the years 
of waiting, or in a flash, the secret of 
his later art form came to him. Sur- 
rounded in his Dresden retreat by the 
noblest art- work of the past, and by 
the "Music of the Future," with its 
richness of harmony and melody and 
dramatic motive, he groped his way to 
a new dramatic form such as no play- 
wright had ever dreamed. Art form he 
must have. He would write of the 
people of his own time; therefore he 
must write in prose. And prose as a 
dramatic form was unknown. He 
must hew it out of the rock of his 
own being. In 1877 he produced 
"Pillars of Society." His form was 
found. He has never varied from 
it. He has only perfected and de- 
veloped it. 

The new form was symbolism. \ 

Literature, as the record of uni- 
versal experience, has gradually ac- 
quired certain symbols that have 
become conventionalized — a kind of 
stage property of poets and artists 
and common people. The lily is a 
symbol of purity, the eagle of strength, 
red of passion, and gray of peace. 
These are symbols that carry their 
meaning in the mere naming of them. 
They serve their use most perfectly 
when the symbolic quality is most 
revealed. Rossetti's work is full of 
conventional symbolism — mystery 
and charm and unreality. We walk 
among his poems as in a garden where 
perfume and shape and color haunt 
the senses with curious, hidden mean- 
ing. One may not pluck a flower, or 
touch it, lest the dream be broken. 

Of this conventional symbolism 
Ibsen's work has no trace. His work 
gives, first and foremost, a sense of 
intense reality — of actuality even. 
It is not till later that a hidden intent 
is guessed, and when this intention 
is traced to its source, the symbols 
discovered are original. Each of 
them — the pistol, the tarantelle, the 
wild duck, the white horses, the 
rotten ship — ^reveals perfectly that 
for which it stands. They originate 
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in Ibsen's imagination, and serve his 
purpose because they are the concrete 
images of his thought. 

The symbolism of character — ^if 
it may be so called — ^in which a 
character stands for a universal type, 
— Othello for jealousy and Macbeth 
for ambition — is found in the work 
of Ibsen's earlier period. In his 
first play, "Catilina, " for example, 
the two women Aurelia and Furia 
embody two abstract principles in the 
life of Catiline, one drawing out all 
that is tender and gentle, the other 
inciting him to wild deeds. Jaeges 
calls attention to them as prototyper 
of Ibsen's later women. Symbolism 
of this more obvious character will 
be found in both Ibsen's earlier and 
later plays, as in all dramatic work. 
But symbolism of this sort, if it 
may be called symbolism at all, 
differs from the conventional ord- 
er in that it attains its highest ex- 
cellence when the symbolic quality 
is submerged and the reality appears 
to occupy the stage alone. Othello 
is not embodied jealousy, but a 
jealous man; Rita AUmers is not the 
embodiment of physical beauty and 
wealth, but a living woman who 
charms the senses. 

It is not, however, types of this 
sort that are referred to when Ibsen's 
symbolism is mentioned, but, as I 
have tried to point out in "A Doll's 
House " and " Hedda Gabler, " a sym- 
bol that stands, first, for a char- 
acter of the play; and second, as 
has not yet been shown, for the 
meaning of the play as a whole. 
An object or event is used as a central 
theme or motive ot the play. To 
this symbol the ostensible action of 
the play moves, and from it, it 
recedes. This object or event, as the 
tarantelle, also stands for the char- 
acter of the play, whose soul is the 
stage of the play; and thus the 
symbol stands, at last, for the play 
itself. 

It was the discovery of this artistic 
device that enabled Ibsen to go on 
with the prose drama. "On the 
whole," he had written earlier to 
Mr. Gosse, "my feeling is that lit- 
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erary form ought to be in relation 
to the amount of ideality which is 
spread over the representation." This 
he had at last achieved. His prose 
dramas preserve the sense of reality. 
They "produce upon the reader the 
impression that what he is reading 
is actually taking place Before him." 
But they convey at the same time 
a sense of art, of removal, a picture set 
in its frame, a touch of the higher 
reality that is called truth, a meaning 
underlying and refining the whole. 
This sense of art is produced by the 
use of symbol. It reserves itself, 
is not puffed up, thinketh not of 
itself more highly than it ought; but 
all the time it is there, constant, per- 
vasive, convincing — persuading the 
spectator that that which he looks 
upon is life itself and that, more than 
life, it is truth. 

VI 

chronological development of 
ibsen's use of symbol 

The first use of symbolism, in 
"Pillars of Society," reveals it as a 
perfect intellectual conception. Ibsen 
had not put pen to paper till the 
whole was clear before him. The 
Indian Girl, the rotten, unseaworthy 
vessel, patched up between trips, 
endangering the life and property 
entrusted to her, is Bernick, the 
councillor, owner of the Indian Girl, 
the man to whom are intrusted the 
interests and well-being of his fellow- 
citizens, and in whose keeping they 
are as safe as the ventures entrusted 
to the rotten ship. Intellectually the 
conception fails at no point. The 
symbol is clearly conceived and it is 
so woven into the structure of the 
play that the two cannot be separated. 
But the result is not satisfying. The 
play convinces the intellect, but not 
the soul. It lacks atmusphere, vi- 
tality, and inevitableness. It is not 
convincing. It does not grip the 
imagination. 

In the next play, "A Doll's House," 
Ibsen has met this difficulty. The 
play is life itself. It has its svmbol 



and it lays hold on the sympathy 
of the reader. But again it fails of 
artistic completeness. The symbol 
does not fit at all points. It is more 
loosely wrought into the whole than 
in "Pillars of Society." It does, 
however, give atmosphere. A " Doll's 
House" is full of flitting unrest and 
weighted with a heavier meaning. 
This is its note, its tone. "Pillars of 
Society" has no tone. It is cold — 
intellectually correct, but without 
atmosphere. It lacks color. 

It is in "Ghosts" that Ibsen must, 
at last, have felt that he had more 
nearly satisfied his ideal. It is a 
tainted play. One shrinks from it as 
from something unclean. Yet it 
burns, etches itself in, as does no 
other of Ibsen's plays. It is probably 
remembered as is no other — a play, 
of loathing. , The hospital, closely 
inwoven with the tragedy of Oswald's 
soul — Or body, should one say? — is 
unclean from the start. Captain 
Alving's memory is upon it. The 
play fits closely in every point. 
Oswald and the hospital are both 
"on the Captain Alving foundation"; 
Parson Manders, with his blundering, 
short-sighted, pious advice, is re- 
sponsible for the existence of both; 
in both, Mrs. Alving strives to whiten 
her husband's memory; neither, alas, 
is insured; and both burn — the hos- 
pital flaring on its hill at midnight, 
only the foundations smouldering till 
the dawn, and Oswald burning, a 
gray, pale ghost, in the light of the 
rising sun. The play does not lack 
vision or atmosphere. One who has 
seen "Ghosts" has seen symbolism 
perfectly conceived and executed. 
The subject may be loathsome, but 
the art is very nearly perfect. 

"An Enemy of the People," Ibsen's 
response to the storm of opposition 
roused by "Ghosts," is polemical and 
bears the marks of strife. Society 
is poisoned at the source, Ibsen has 
tried to point out the evil and he is 
met by a storm of abuse. Dr. 
Stockmann discovers the impurity 
of the baths, on which the life of the 
town depends, he points it out, and 
- is stoned and hooted at, and driven 
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/ from his home. The symbol holds 
throughout, but it is not, artistically, 
as perfect as in "Ghosts." Ibsen has 
forgotten his art, for the moment, to 
defend himself, and the art suffers. 
In "The Wild Duck" he has re- 
gained his serenity. Once more he 
stands away from his subject and 
sees it, detached, in the clear light of 
art. People are no longer antagonists, 
stoning the would-be reformer. So- 
ciety is a helpless thing, wounded by 
tradition, sickened under convention; 
with clipped wings it passes its days 
in a strange, dim loft, • with only 
a glimpse of the blue sky or the 
free air of heaven. The wild duck 

-^ is a symbol of the Ekdal family, 
and, through them, of humanity — 
wounded and imprisoned in its net of 
fate. The mechanism, in this play, 
has become more intricate and perfect. 
The bird stands not for one person, 
but for three — grandfather, father, 
and child — and in each a new note is 
struck. The atmosphere of fantastic 
unreality that plays about the realism 
in this drama could, perhaps, have 
been given in no other way as by 
the wild duck — confined in the dingy 
loft, with its stale Christmas trees 
and tub of water, and, in the back- 
ground, rabbits and pigeons moving 
vaguely. The play has been more 
sharply criticised than any other of 
Ibsen's. One prominent and fair- 
minded reviewer said that it is best 
characterized by its own adjective, 
and that no sane person could read it 
to the end. It has been criticised 
chiefly for its fantastic quality and 
for its unreality — the two effects 
for which the artist was striving! 
He would seem to have succeeded. 

It is one of the ironies of art that 
Ibsen's plays, which, more than 
those of any other dramatist, are 
written for the stage, should thus far 
have been more read than acted. 
They are not for the closet. The 
acting is almost indispensable to 
their understanding. The action is 
static, not progressive, and is better 
seen than narrated. The mere turning 
of leaves separates important things 
that on the stage flash together, 
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revealing th& whole. In "The Wild 
Duck," for instance : 

(Ekdal and Hjalmar have gone up the 
stage. Each is pushing aside one-half the 
sliding door. . . . Through the opening 
of the door is seen a large irregular loft, 
with odd nooks and corners, and a few 
stove-pipes here and there. There are 
skylights, through which bright moonlight 
falls upon certain parts of the great room. 
Others are in darkness.) 

After a little Hjalmar and Hedvig 
close the doors. But the spectator 
still feels the big, uncanny room 
behind the closed doors. The next 
morning they are opened again. 

(The morning sun is shining in through 
the skylights, many pigeons are flying 
hither and thither, others are perched 
cooing on rafters; the hens cackle now 
and again, at the further end of the loft.) 

The doors remain open through 
the scene that follows. The most 
ordinary spectator will find his im- 
agination taken hold on by the weird, 
phantasmal upper loft that seems to 
open like an inner meaning within the 
play itself. He may not recognize 
consciously that the wild duck, 
crouching on her nest in the back- 
ground, is a symbol of the helpless i 
Ekdal family — of the grandfather, j 
pottering about and tending on her, j 
of Hjalmar with his romantic ideals, I 
and of little Hedvig herself, nearly j 
blind, whose weakened eyes cannot | 
bear the Ught of the sun. But the ' 
symbol, crouching there, will take 
hold on his imagination, will grip 
it close. He will feel the meaning that 
he could not put into words. On the 
ordinary reader, turning page after 
page in half -impatient haste, the sym- 
bolism will be lost, not only to the 
intellect, which is of least moment, 
but in the color and tone of im- 
pression. " The Wild Duck " reveals 
more clearly than any previous play 
the very intimate relation of the 
symbol. "Symbolism," writes M. 
Emile Faguet, "may be an ornament, 
an adHitinnal int.RrnrRt.fir of the au- 
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thor's thought; and an ornament 
is never superfluous if it is fair and 
well-chosen. . . . Symbolic drama is 
one in which a symbol is introduced 
occasionally, by way of explanation, 
or commentary, or as an element of 
beauty." Ibsen's symbols are not 
ornaments. The very marrow of his 
meaning is in them. Remove the 
wild duck from the play — he could 
still have represented Ekdal and 
Hjalmar and Hedvig all devoted to 
some fantastic, futile ideal. But the 
bodying of that ideal in the actual 
wild duck gives the play its at- 
mosphere, and its air of unreality, 
such as no abstract ideal could give. 
J It lights up the characters and their 
i helpless degradation as nothing else 
' could do. The wild duck in captivity 
is Ekdal and Hjalmar and Hedvig. 
Through it we see the pUght of -the 
family — the plight of humanity. In 
other words, the play is the wild 
duck. It gives substance, form, and 
atmosphere. Remove it and the 
whole structure falls apart, the at- 
mosphere takes to itself wings. We 
have left only an intellectual heap 
of bones. 

In " Rosmersholm " the symbol 
stands not for a living character in 
the play, but for a dead woman. 
The white horses that haunt Rosmers- 
holm are the power of Beate, the 
dead woman — superstition — strug- 
gling with Rebecca — the woman of 
new thought — for Rosmer's soul. 
Beate, now that, she is dead and of 
the past, holds her husband with 
fatal grasp. It is a shadowy, spectral 
play, with haunting, mystic touches, 
tracks of the white horses that follow, 
follow always, till they, too, Rebecca 
and Rosmer, are swept over the 
flowing dam and Beate's memory 
is appeased. The white horses ride 
no more. By voluntary sacrifice has 
the debt to the past been wiped out. 
"The Lady from the Sea," which 
is perhaps the most beautiful of 
Ibsen's plays, as "Ghosts" is the 
most powerful, seems to mark a turn 
in Ibsen's thought. From this time 
on, the individual becomes his hope. 
It is a play full of the ooalescent rnlor 
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and free tide of the sea. One can 
well believe that Ibsen while writ- 
ing it " would stand for hours on 
the landing-pier, gazing down into the 
depths or up at the distance." The 
depths and the distance are both 
in it. 

It is the first play in which the 
problem of the soul, as distinct from 
that of society, is presented. Ibsen 
seems to have said: " Society is poisoned 
at its source. It will not be saved by 
me; I am 'An Enemy of the People.' 
Neither can it save itself. Only 
through the power of the free sotjl, 
acting freely, can help come. The 
Lady from the Sea is the soul-— 
humanity — imprisoned by conven- 
tion. The symbol is the open sea, the 
Stranger, that is calling to her, 
always, to leave the stifling inland 
fyord and to return to the free life of 
the open sea." The play will be 
taken up again in connection with 
the more intimate relations of the 
symbol. Both for its beauty and for 
its meaning it is entitled to close 
study. 

The hard, metallic lustre of "Hedda 
Gabler " is in strange contrast with the 
soft iridescence of "The Lady from 
the Sea." One hardly knows which 
of these two plays to name as the 
most perfect example of Ibsen's 
art. In each the plot is compact 
and plain, the symbol close, and the 
atmosphere in keeping with plot and 
character and meaning. The symbol 
of "Hedda Gabler" — in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Payne mentions it 
as a play having only the merest 
traces of symbolism— is clean-cut 
and vivid. One's admiration at the 
skill with which it is used to heighten 
effects is increased by the fact that 
in this play, for the first time, Ibsen 
introduces a definite accompanying 
symbol which plays and interplays 
with that of the pistol; namely, the 
manuscript, which is used throughout 
as the symbol of the soul of the poet. 
It is this which Hedda destroys at 
the climax scene, even before Lov- 
borg's body yields to her destructive 
power. And it is over the manuscript 
that Tesman, the man of letters, and 
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/ Thea, Lovborg's good angel, are at 
work, in the last scene, trying to 
piece together, from scattered notes, 
something that may yet be saved to 
the world, when the sound of Hedda's 
pistol breaks the silence. 

" Hedda Gabler," moreover, is the 
first play in which other characters 
than the main one stand out as 
unmistakable symbols. Hedda, that 
is, as the main character of the play 
has her symbol, the pistol; and she 
in turn is a symbol — if it may be so 
called. She' is not merely a woman, 
but a type — the cold, destructive 
woman of intellectual power who 
kills the soul of the poet. And side 
by side with her are other types — ■ 
Thea, the. goddess woman, the poet's 
good angel who would inspire him 
and save him to the world; and 
Diana, the huntress, who pursues him 
and degrades him through his lower 
nature. Beside them are the two 
masculine types, the mere student, 
Tesman, and the man of the world. 
Judge Brack, who, too, play their 
part in the tragedy of the poet's soul. 
There have been hints of the use of 
characters, other than the main one, 
as types or symbols in former plays. 
^ Gregers, the reformer, the dog who 

plunges to save the wild duck, and 
Dr. Relling, who schemes only to 
make its captivity bearable, are types 
of this order, as is also Rebecca, the 
new woman, of free thought and 
action, in " Rosmersholm." But in 
" Hedda Gabler," for the first time, 
the whole cast has been blocked in 
types. It becomes thus one of the 
most condensed and powerful of Ib- 
sen's plays; and this condensation, 
this efEect of stored-up energy, adds 
much to the hard brilliancy that 
characterizes the play. 

The two notes struck in " Ros- 
mersholm " — first, tha,t the real prob- 
lem of society is that of the struggle 
between the old order and the new, 
and second, that w'^man is to play an 
important and inevitable part in this 
struggle — are again sounded in the 
'' Master Builder Solness." In Hedda 
there was a hint of woman's relation 
to the vital problem of society. But 
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it is not till " The Master Builder " 
that the two notes sound out together, 
clear and unmistakable. 

Solness is of the old order. He is 
deeply jealous of the new, which 
he hinders and thrusts back at every 
point. He is not only jealous of the 
new, but distrustful of himself — 
almost to the point of insanity. His 
symbol is the climbing of a high 
steeple to place upon it the builder's 
wreath. This he did years ago, when 
he himself was of the new order. 
Courage then was in his heart. Is it 
there now? He has taken no risks 
for years. He builds only comfortable 
homes, domestic villas. He puts on 
a tower — when the owners will let 
him — but he himself never climbs to 
the top to place upon it the crowning 
wreath. He is beset by a conviction 
of his inherent failure and by the fear 
of the new generation. It will crowd 
him out — as he has crowded out old 
Brovik, the broken-down architect 
to whom he is heartlessly cruel. He 
can not be otherwise. He dare not. 
Then into his life courage comes once 
more, and daring. Hilda Wangel, 
the "little Hilda" whom he had 
loved the day that he climbed so high 
and who had loved him, comes to 
claim him. He has made to her a 
promise. Under her inspiration it 
comes back to him — "all that he had 
meant to be and failed in the making." 
Once more he will be strong. He will 
carry the wreath to the top of the 
new house that he has built — to the 
highest point of the tower. He 
climbs it amid the wonder of the 
crowd, the new generation looking 
on, incredulous. He places the wreath 
on the topmost point. . When 
they pick him up he is dead. "My — 
my Master Builder," Hilda calls him. 
He has been hers, once more, and 
has dared. But he was not strong 
enough to obey her will. The new 
generation, only, can climb and dare. 
But woman gives, always, her ad- 
miration to the old order. She 
incites it to repeat the brave deeds 
of its youth, and when it fails, she 
still worships — ' ' My — my Master 
Builder." 
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Ibsen has written two plays of 
the soul — of the soul, that is, as 
separate from modern society and its 
problems. In the first of these, 
"The Lady from the Sea," the 
meaning of the play still centres 
about the relation of the soul to 
SQciety, to social conventions. In the 
second, " LittleEyolf , " the soul is at 
last divorced from time and place — 
freed to itself and its essential 
problems. The characters are modern , 
and the setting; but that is a detail. 
Little Eyolf is a drama of the soul — 
the " Pilgrim's Progress," of modern 
life. In it the soul passes from careless 
childhood and the life of the spirit, 
through the temptation of the senses, 
through remorse and failure, out, at 
last, into the freer, fuller life of 
humanity. At first, to the boy and 
youth, the soul is the accompaniment 
of Uving. The body is subordinate to 
it. In the man the body gains sway 
and draws him away from the soul. 
Out of this Eyolf is born, crippled 
and helpless; and, through Eyolf, 
is born'*remorse. Then at last comes 
the true man, no longer concerned 
for the body nor even for his own 
soul, but working gladly for humanity. 
The universal love is born. 

Of "Little Eyolf " Mr. Payne says 
that "even the most persistent of 
searchers for symbols may possibly 
be content to take this play for 
what it is, and see in it nothing more 
than a direct transcript of hfe under 
ideal conditions arranged by a con- 
summate artistic sense." One may 
be more than content to take it as a 
direct transcript of life under ideal 
conditions arranged by a consummate 
artistic sense. But he will presently 
find that the consummate artistic 
sense of the writer of "Little Eyolf" 
has led him to employ for the ren- 
dering of its "sadness and sweetness" 
the most complex and delicate piece 
of symbolism his work has known. 
Little Eyolf, with his crutch and his 
open, haunting eyes, is the symbol 
of his father's broken hfe. He is at 
once the maimed soul and the remorse 
that fills it. There is thus a subtle 
crossing of symbolism in the play. 



Eyolf seems now the crippled soul 
and now the remorse that follows 
AUmers as the rats follow the Ratwife. 
He is both, and the symbols cross and 
interplay in him as they cross and 
interplay in the life of Allmers, who 
is haunted by remorse even before 
he is conscious of what it means. 
He has neglected his, other "Little 
Eyolf," his soul's mate, and his soul 
is sick. But he does not know what 
it is that troubles him, that gnaws 
and gnaws and will not give him rest. 
The play may be called the tragedy of 
the soul and body. The body is "a 
creature of the earth," the soul is 
"akin to the sea and the heavens." 
The soul meets a body and becomes 
absorbed in ~ it and in its delights, 
forgets its higher needs, and Little 
Eyolf, the crippled child, is born — 
and, remorse. The soul longs to 
leave the body, to go back to its own, 
to the solitudes out of which it came, 
longs for death. Then, of a sudden, 
it finds itself and returns, voluntarily, 
to take up the crippled life and 
remorse — to carry it always. The 
selfish, individual life, interested only 
in the problems of its own soul and 
body, must widen out into the 
universal life and love — perhaps 
through defeat and remorse. Soul 
and body can join in making peace 
with the haunting eyes. 

'.'John Gabriel Borkman" is the 
play in which double symbolism — a 
symbol that looks toward the past and 
one that looks toward the future — is 
first used clearly and fully. We have 
hints of this form in "A Doll's House" 
and "Ghosts." But not till "John 
Gabriel Borkman," the last play of 
the series, do we find it used in per- 
fection. It is a play of Shadows and 
Dead Folk. The inevitable escape 
of the new life from the past finds 
its climax and its sjnnbol in the 
elopement of Erhart Borkman from 
the fluttering shadows of his home. 
In this play Ibsen returns once more 
to the struggle between the old order 
and the new. It is his final word. 
The old cannot hold the new. It 
may believe in itself — ^Borkman, 
the sick wolf, pacing his upper room, 
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gloats over his successes of the past 
and longs only to renew them in 
the life of his son. Mrs. Borkman, 
sitting below, hard and cold, broods 
over her injuries and plans how they 
shall be avenged by that same son; 
while Ella Rentheim, the sick, half- 
dead woman, is striving to lay hands 
on the youth, to carry him away 
from this stern, bleak house, to place 
him in a sunnier home where he may 
carry out the ideals of the past — 
her ideals of love and sympathy. 
But he slips from them, each and all, 
and glides away on the sledge with sil- 
ver bells. He ' ' must live his own life. ' ' 
The symbol is closely inwoven with the 
plot. It is at once detailed and clear. 
The play is filled with shadows, but it , 
has none of the perplexing interplay 
of "Little Eyolf." The shadows are 
clear, not confused. They are a pale, 
gray company that reach out entreat- 
ing, threatening, loving hands to the 
life that is slipping from them. 



Ibsen is at heart an optimist. 
He could not^ close his life's work 
with a note of negation. "When 
We Dead Awaken" is a clear, 
ringing call to the future. It is a 
play of hope in which he gathers 
up the threads of all preceding 
plays. Its importance as a part 
of his Message will be seen later. 
It is the symbol of a past that 
has failed and a future that now, 
through free choice, shall be glorious 
— the life of the mountain heights — 
the life of the soul newborn. It is 
at once "Epilogue" and Prophecy. 
It takes the soul up into the 
mountains, high and higher, above 
the mists, whence shall be seen at 
last a new day. The ideal woman, 
waking at last from her long sleep, 
looks out upon the world with clear 
eyes. "The Day of Resurrection" 
takes us to the Dawn. Beyond the 
dawn one may not look, even above 
the mists. 



( To be continued ) 
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The Boy Adjutant 

"Attention, battalion ! Shoulder — 
arms ! Prepare to open ranks ! To the 
rear, open order, march! Front ! " 

Onlookers, and the two or three com- 
panies of the regiment who heard the 
squeaky voice of the boy adjutant, were 
in a broad grin as the pale-faced stripling 
marched to the centre of the command to 
finish his duties at its first dress-parade. 
The young-rooster-like voice, slim form, 
pale face, awkward gait, and none too well 
fitting uniform of the boy, who lacked a 
couple of years of his growth, afforded 
amusement to the thousand young men 
of the regiment for weeks; and as for the 
colonel and other officers who had had 
experience in the big war — well, their 
savage looks would not make nice pictures 
for an illustrated article, nor their words 
be suitable reading for the young. 



It was intended for a crack regiment — 
the cream of all the State had sent out. 
To hear the colonel's and other officers' 
comments on the boy who, they said, had 
been foisted upon them for the important 
position of adjutant, was to be cumbered 
with doubts about its becoming a crack 
regiitient. But they couldn't shake him 
off. The Governor was on the boy's 
side. When the colonel and other officers 
appealed for a "competent man, and not 
a child with unchanged voice," the 
Governor sent back word, "Give the boy 
a chance." They gave him a chance, 
but started in faithless, disgusted, with 
wry faces. 

Two months from the beginning of that 
begrudged chance, which the colonel and 
his associates were sure would prove a 
dismal failure, the regiment, not yet 
prepared by drill and discipline for such 
an exper ience , was pushed into a great 
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A KEY TO IBSEN 

By Jennette Lee 



VII 

RELATIOK OF SYMBOLISM TO THE 
MEANING OF THE PLAY 

Of the leading motives of Wagner's 
dramatic music, it has been said: 
"So close is the union of the poem 
and the music that in case of doubt as 
to the purport of the poem, the leading 
motives' will throw light on it." Of 
the symbolism of Ibsen it may be said 
— so close is the union between sym- 
bol and meaning that in case of d(jubt 
the symbol will throw light on the 
meaning. 

The test is easily made. If one 
takes an unfamiliar play of Ibsen's 
and reads it for the meaning, he will 
perhaps find himself puzzled, baffled, 
defeated. He may be unable to set 
forth the meaning in definite terms — 
and not only after one reading, but 
after two, or three, or four. If, how- 
ever, he turns to the climax of the 
play and notes the symbol, the mean- 
ing of the play lies in his hand. He 
has only to apply the symbol in detail. 
As he applies it, the meaning con- 
stantly opens out, widens before him. 
New phases of it haunt the imagina- 
tion. He is able to see much and 
far, not because he sees vaguely, but 
because he sees truly. Of the play 
of the "Master Builder," Mr. Payne 
says, "When we come to ask what is 
the probtem, what the type that the 
author has sought to portray, we are 
somewhat puzzled about our answer. 
It is, as far as the leading character 
is concerned, a study in morbid 
psychology. But the type is highly 
complex, and does not readily lend 
itself to definition. . . . The 'Mas- 
ter Builder' is no doubt one of the 



most puzzling plays that Ibsen has 
written." 

M. Faguet, in an article written to 
disprove Georg Brandes's statement 
that there "is not a symbol in the 
whole of Ibsen," exclaims, "I should 
like to know the meaning of the house 
of a hundred stories built by Soliiess, 
the builder, from which he falls and 
breaks his neck. Is it not an image 
representative of his excessive am- 
bition, of his aspirations toward an 
ideal that cannot be realized ? Other- 
wise,- wherefore the house.?" As a 
matter of fact, the house that Solness 
built was not a hundred stories high. 
It was only the dwelling built for 
himself and his wife, from the tower 
of which he falls and is taken up dead. 
But if the house is regarded as a 
symbol, the meaning of the play as a 
whole is no clearer than before. Say 
that it represents Solness's excessive 
ambitions — is the evil of excessive 
ambition, then, the theme of Ibsen's 
play? And what part does "Little 
Hilda" play, who incites him to the 
last ambition of all? She is, surely, 
a lovable vision. Does Ibsen mean 
to present her as an evil influence? 
And Aline, the pale, shadowy wife, 
caring only for the things that were 
burned in the old house, the old por- 
traits and the "silk dresses that had 
belonged to the family for generations 
and generations" and the lace and 
the jewels, "And then all the dolls. . . . 
I had nine lovely dolls,"' — is she, the 
wife, who tries to hold Solness laack 
from his rash act, the real heroine of 
the piece — ^with laces and jewels and 
dolls? 

Mr. Payne is puzzled as to the pro- 
blem of the " Master Builder, ' ' because 
it has not occurred to him to read it 
through a symbol ; and M. Faguet, in- 
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sisting that there are hints of sym- 
bolic intent in the play, hits upon 
the house of a "hundred stories" 
to prove his point. But both leave 
the meaning as puzzling, as confused 
as before. 

If one seeks, however, the moment 
of decision, the climax of the play, he 
finds it when Solness takes the wreath 
in his hand to mount the tower. The 
younger generation whisper that he 
will not dare. His wife has begged 
him not to do it. His physician has 
warned him. Only Hilda, "Little 
Hilda," has said to him passionately, 
"I will have you do it! I will have 
it! (imploringly). Just once more. 
Master Builder! Do the impossible 
once again!" The moment of de- 
cision when he obeys her is the climax 
of the play. The climbing of the 
tower is the symbol. In this play, 
as in one or two others, the S3nnbol 
is not an object but an act. 

Throwing the light of the symbol 
upon the play, every detail of the 
meaning is etched. Solness is of the 
old order. He no longer advances. 
He has no longer the spirit of daring. 
He fears "the new generation" that 
is crowding upon him. He keeps 
them back. Ragnar, at his uncon- 
genial office work, is the new order 
who will some day supplant him. 
Meantime he, the Master Builder, lives 
with fear in his heart. Then Hilda, 
the Spirit of Daring, of creative, 
vital courage, comes to him out of 
the past. 

She recalls to him that he had 
sworn to build for her a kingdom. 
She demands it of him, "on the 
table," with a pretty imperious rap 
of her knuckles. She inspires him. 
He forgets fear, the timorousness that 
belongs to the old, he forgets that he 
has not dared for years. He will 
climb to the top as he climbed that 
other morning to the top of the church 
spire where he stood face to face with 
God and defied him — ' ' Hear me now, 
thou mighty one! From this day 
forward I will be a free builder — I 
too, in my sphere — ^just as thou in 
thine. I will never build' any more 
churches for thee — only homes for 



human beings." Once more he will 
stand beside his maker — "Hear me, 
Mighty Lord — ^Thou may'st judge me 
as seems best to thee. But here- 
after I will build nothing but the 
loveliest thing in the world." 

"Put not old wine into new bottles 
lest they burst and the wine be spill- 
ed." The old order cannot advance. 
It will not allow the new to supplant 
it. It ' ' cannot. " It " dare not." It can 
only hold its place, persistently, 
stubbornly, till, inspired by the mem- 
ory of former deeds, it dares once more. 
The feeble flame flickers, flares high 
in the empty socket, and goes out 
forever. 

One may press the symbol close: 
back into the farthest recesses of 
the play, it fits at every point. 
Without courage, without the cre- 
ative spirit, children may not be born. 
The empty nurseries are swept and 
clean. The men of the new. order 
who are to support him will never be 
those of his own kin. That joy be- 
longs only to men of vital force. 
But the women all serve him — the 
Past — each in her own way. Aline, 
the conservative wife, in the path 
of what she calls duty, holds him 
back at every point — a true woman, 
with her dolls and laces and hats. 
Kaia and Hilda, although of the 
"new generation," serve him, Kaia 
in practical things and Hilda with 
courage and sympathy. The men 
of the Future must look to the Future 
for help. Their womenkind will cling 
to the Past and serve it, and inspire it, 
and urge it to repeat itself ; and when 
it fails and falls. Aline will mourn for 
it, and Hilda worship. 

It is not the tone of a woman-hater. 
Ibsen neither hates nor loves. He 
looks with clear eyes and sees. The 
relation of woman to the social prob- 
lem is a vital one. More and more 
this seems to have been borne in upon 
him. In "Ghosts" and "A Doll's 
House," she is more or less a passive 
sufferer. But with "Rebecca West," 
she takes her place as a positive force 
in the social order, in the inevitable 
story — the struggle between old and 

new. In " Hpdda. GnVilpr " cVio -nrorks 
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upon the destiny of the poet, and in 
the "Master Builder" on that of 
the man of afEairs. 

So far is the play from being a 
tract against excessive ambition, that 
its clear meaning is: Life must be 
lived with courage, climbing, risks, 
else there is no happiness, no home, no 
true success, no future. Solness's suc- 
cess is built upon the past and upon 
the ruins of the past. It came, almost 
by lucky accident, in the destruction of 
the old house; and as it came, so 
it may go ; there is no life in it, no 
vital force that can withstand the 
blow. 

The symbol of the climbing of 
Solness is not a mere empty act, per- 
formed through vainglory for the 
admiring crowd. It is a symbol of 
the sublime act by which the builder 
at last, the plan conceived and carried 
out to its last detail, stands at the 
summit of success, face to face with 
his maker and demands of him a 
token. He has made himself equal 
with God. Hereafter he will build 
duly homes for human beings. But, 
as he confides to Hilda, ' ' building 
homes for human beings is not worth 
six-pence, Hilda." It is " God's 
turn now." The spirit of daring 
pleads with him, "Do the impos- 
sible once again." 

The soul of the builder confronts 
his maker. He has built churches 
in which men might worship God, and 
he has seen that they are as naught. 
He has built homes, happy homes 
for human beings; and they are not 
worth sixpence. ' Now, at last, he will 
build for beauty. With this new vis- 
ion the old generation passes away. 
When a generation dares, swings out 
into the unknown, its destruction is 
written. Already the Future, the 
spirit of the Future, has overtaken it. 
The King is dead. Long live the 
King. Generations come and go, 
but the spirit is eternal. The new 
generation stands by, ready to take 
up the work. It is but slenderly 
equipped ; Ragnar has only his hand- 
ful of drawings, Hilda "the clothes 
she stands in"; but within them is a 
migh*" ^'^•■"" 



It is the fashion to speak of Ibsen 
as a pessimist. There is an air of 
almost patronizing aloofness that sets 
his plays one side. "They are dan- 
gerous. They are depressing. They 
are morbid. There is no hope in 
them." If the interest centres in the 
chief character of the play, if it 
demands that a story ' ' turn out well, " 
some such criticism is inevitable. 
Solness falls from his tower. Nora 
leaves her home. "(From below is 
heard the reverberation of a heavy 
door closing)." It shuts out hope, 
Oswald mumbles, "a helpless idiot, 
in his chair." Hedwig sacrifices her 
maimed life. One can go through the 
list. It is all gloom — if, one demand 
that the play shall turn out well. 

But in each of the plays a note of 
hope rings — ^faint and clear, like a 
silver bell. And the note of hope, 
like the note of tragedy, has its 
symbol. This symbol, like the main 
symbol of the play, is closely in- 
wrought with character and plot. 
It is introduced early in the play, 
usually after the main symbol, and 
it runs through to the end — past the 
main symbol, that is. Sometimes it 
is definitely presented in the last 
words of the play, as in "A Doll's 
House" — "the miracle of miracles"; 
in Oswald's toneless murmur — "The 
sun — the sun" ; in Little Eyolf's "Up- 
ward — toward the peaks — toward 
the stars, toward the great silence"; 
and in Hilda's "My, my Master 
Builder" — at last he is hers. He 
was hers in the beginning of his 
career. He has missed her and 
yearned for her as she has missed 
and longed for him — though she 
cotild not come to him till he called 
her in his heart. But, through all 
his building, she has been waiting 
for him and now at last she has 
claimed him. The note is that of 
optimism. Throughout "The Doll's 
House," Nora refers, now and again, 
to a miracle that threatens. Torwald 
will take upon himself her suffering. 
"The miracle shall not be," she 
declares. The moment for the mira- 
cle strikes. The drapery falls from 
the god. He stands revealed — a 
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f sanctimonious prig. He has no 
power to save or to heal. But the 
note is not one of despair, only again 
the little ringing challenge to the 
future — "Oh, Torwald, then the mir- 
acle of miracles would have to happen. ' ' 
The play does not end with the 
closing of the door behind her. There 
is a peephole into the future — "the 
miracle of miracles." Did any 
reader ever lay down the book with 
the sense that the play is finished.? 
The imagination follows Nora out 
into the world, it returns to Tor- 
wald, seated with stiff, paralyzed 
legs among the ruins of his doll's 
house. The play will never be fin- 
ished so long as there are readers. 
Each day some new soul opens the 
book and lays it away — ^unfinished. 
"Forever wilt thou love and she be 
fair . . . happy melodist, unwearied, 
forever piping songs forever new." 

The main symbol in an Ibsen play 
is retrospective. It throws light back 
upon the play and upon what has 
taken place before the play opens. 
The double symbol that accompanies 
it may be called the prospective 
symbol. Throughout the play it 
looks forward to what is to come 
and, at the end, its light still shines 
upon the path ahead. The play of 
"Ghosts" has the two symbols cun- 
ningly interwoven. The hospital, 
which is to cure disease, to stand, 
a whitewashed monument, to wrong- 
doing, which is to prove to the world 
forever that out of evil good may 
come, is consumed with fire. Over 
against it, from end to end of the play, 
stands another symbol — the sun, 
source of light and life, wholesome, 
health-giving. When the play opens 
one catches, "through a glass-wall a 
glimpse of a gloomy fiord-landscape, 
veiled by steady rain." It is a gray 
world the Alvings live in. Oswald's 
plaint is, again and again, of the 
grayness of life. He longs for the 
clear sunlight. It is his last faint 
call out of the recesses of idiocy — 
"Give me the sun, mother, the sun." 
The far-ringing little bell is struck. 
It will not down. What the future 
holds, what hope there is, Ibsen 
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may not be able to say — ^he may not 
choose to say. But the future is 
there. Over it shines the health- 
giving sun and out of it may come 
the miracle of miracles. 

In " Little Eyolf " it is out of the 
great silence that AUmers comes. 
It was there that he had gone, after 
his sin, to escape the sight of the 
great eyes and the sound of the 
crutch. Rita: "Then that was why 
you went away this summer?" AU- 
mers (with shining eyes): "Yes! I 
went, up into the infinite solitudes. 
I saw the sunrise gleaming on the 
mountain peaks. I felt myself nearer 
the stars — I seemed to be almost in 
S)nnpathy and communion with them. 
And then I found the strength for it." 
Out of the solitude, among the 
mountain peaks, he has learned the 
secret of living. He will no longer 
evade responsibility — ^the eyes shall 
be always with him, and the crutch. 
"I want henceforth to be father to 
Eyolf. ... I will try to perfect 
all the rich possibilities that are 
dawning in his childish soul. I will 
foster all the noble germs in his 
nature — ^make them blossom and 
bear fruit." He will devote his 
life to making good the "injury that 
is incurable." When at last the boy 
is taken from him, lured out to sea 
by the Rat- Wife, he looks out over the 
fiord, demanding of Asta, "Where is 
my little Eyolf now? (Smiling sadly 
to her.) Can you tell me that — ^my 
big, wise Eyolf? No one in all the 
world can tell me that. I know only 
this one terrible thing — ^that he is 
gone from me." This maimed soul, 
that he had vowed his life to, has been 
taken from him, out into the great 
sea, and he sits lonely by the fiord. 
"I like best to be alone." 

The play is full of haunting syin- 
bolism that follows one — as the rats 
followed the rat-wife. AUmers has 
left the woman who could have been 
his soul's mate, not recognizing her. 
She is his innocence, the higher 
nature with whom he might have 
lived forever, had he not been blind. 
He is^,-Hma.„a3Kag,Jr om her bv Rita, 
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with her gold and her green forests, 
filling the senses to the brim. Out of 
this marriage is born little Eyolf, a 
new soul, the compensation granted 
by the law of change. But this 
Eyolf, too, is unrecognized.' There 
is no intentional wrong-doing — 
merely neglect, a turning away, a 
giving oneself up to the delights of 
the body, to the enjoyment of his 
gold, and green forests, and forgetting 
the responsibility for the soul — the 
soul entrustedf to them together — to 
the body and the spirit; and while 
they take their dehght together the 
soul is crippled forever. Then re- 
morse follows them, gnawing always 
— little Eyolf with his tapping crutch 
and haunting eyes. He joins them 
to the host of those who "cannot 
keep soul and body together on account 
of the rats and all the little rat- 
children, you understand, young 
master." Rita cannot bear to look 
at "his evil eyes." They follow 
her, as they follow AUmers. He is 
driven into the wilderness by them. 
She is driven to hatred of the child. 
But when Allmers returns from his 
journey, light has come to him. He 
has grown weary of the life of the 
senses — Rita's allurements have no 
power over him. He will devote 
his whole life to the child. He will 
make good, so far as he may, his 
terrible mistake. Little Eyolf longs 
always for the unattainable — to run 
and play like other boys, to swim 
and jump, to be a soldier, some day. 
Allmers will teach him to be content 
with what life still holds for him.- 
He will nourish the crippled child 
and make of him a happy human 
being. 

Then comes the Rat-Wife, the 
beneficent law of change, who takes 
away all the gnawing things, who with 
the help of "Mopseman" keeps sweet 
the earth, — for all things follow her, 
out to the depths of the sea. Asta 
has seen her on the road, where the 
road-maker is at work — the road- 
maker who is to carry her away over 
the great sea ; Allmers, in the moun- 
tains, has seen the face of the Rat- 
Wife; and now little Eyolf, too, 
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sees her and slips away to follow her. ""~^ 
He, the little gnawing thing, the re- 
morse of Allmers 's life, is drowned 
in the depths of the fiord. Then only, 
when remorse has been taken from 
him, does the man recognize what it 
has meant. He and Rita face each 
other with bitter accusation. Better, 
far better, the haunting eyes than 
this lonely separation of soul and 
body. But the law of change has tak- 
en the child, leaving empty loneliness. 
Allmers says farewell to them both — 
to Asta, his soul's mate, the ideal 
that haunted his way and that he 
forsook for the joys of life, and to 
little Eyolf, the sweet child of re- 
morse^when Asta brings to him the 
lilies, that "spring up from the depths 
of the fiord" — where it sweeps out to 
the sea. 

Once more soul and body confront 
each other — earth-bound, alone. The 
soul longs to rush away into the soli- 
tude, to seek there "the peace and 
luxury of death. " But the body holds 
it. Here it must work out salvation 
— here where it has sinned, with its 
gold and its green forests. The body, 
too, has yielded at last to the law 
of change. Together they will live 
the life that is appointed. Here 
"they will make peace with the great 
open eyes" — not by writing some 
learned book on "Human Responsibil- 
ity," but by taking up the responsi- 
bilities that touch them and crowd 
upon them — the neglected children, 
the Eyolf s of the street who have cried 
up to them, "The crutch is floating — 
the crutch is floating." "Then per- 
haps they will be around us — those 
whom we have lost — our little Eyolf 
and your big Eyolf, too. . . . Now 
and then perhaps we may still — on 
the way through life — have, as it 
were, a glimpse of them." 

One cannot put the allegory into 
words. As well take a flower from 
the wayside — pistil and stamen and 
petal — and tear it apart, saying here 
is the heart of the blossom, this is 
what it meant when it sprang from 
the ground and hung swaying in the 
wind, a tremulous thing. The mean- 
ing hangs imprisoned in the symbol, 
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swaying to the lightest breath, shaking 
out its perfume. 

VIII 

ibsen's message: completion of 
the resurrection group 

After "Brand" and "Peer Gynt," 
Ibsen had abandoned the field of 
romance. For reasons that will be 
touched upon later, he could not 
remain an idealist. He had tried his 
hand at prose, in "The Young Men's 
League," and failed signally — not 
only did it displease his countrymen; 
it failed to satisfy his own artistic 
sense. After ten years of waiting, 
during which he completed and 
revised "Emperor and Gallilean" — 
which is neither of the old order nor 
the new, — he published "Pillars of 
Society"; and after this, every other 
year for twenty years, he produced 
a prose drama of similar order. These 
ten plays have a special import, both 
in Ibsen's artistic career and in his 
spiritual development. Up to this 
time he had devoted himself to 
romance — the Truth as it is visioned 
in the Ideal. Now he turned him- 
self rigorously to the Real. Hence- 
forth he would worship only Truth. 
He had bitter things to say. 

In "Pillars of Society" he shows 
society as it exists, hampered by con- 
vention and deceit. "The Indian 
Girl," unseaworthy and dangerous, 
is Bernick — ^the symbol of all society, 
seeking to cover up its defects and 
present a fair showing to the world 
under the plausible excuse that it is 
for the good of the whole. Bernick, 
in the end, comes to see his danger 
and confesses himself. ' ' Gather close 
around me, ye true and faithful 
women," he says at the last; "I 
have learned this in these days, it is 
you women who are the Pillars of 
Society." ■ "Then you have learned 
poor wisdom, brother-in-law," re- 
sponds Lona. "No, no, the spirits 
of Truth and Freedom — these are 
the 'Pillars of Society.'" 

The last words of the play — Truth 
and Freedom, and the part the 



woman is to play, in connection with 
them, in the emancipation of society — 
these are the first words of the new 
message. 

Nora Helmer, in "A Doll's House," 
and Oswald in "Ghosts," are only 
fresh illustrations of the theme of 
"Pillars of Society." A rotten so- 
ciety that seeks to cover up rather 
than to tear away and expose to the 
light of the sun will produce women 
like Nora with her hidden wound and 
melancholy dance, amd sons like 
Oswald, sin-consumed and desperate. 
And they, in turn, are society itself. 
Society is a restless, flitting thing. 
It hides its wound, as best it can, 
and dances with smiling face. It is 
consumed with the sins of the past. 
It has no strength left for the sins that 
it would sin itself. 

Norwegian society did not like the 
countenance revealed in the mirror 
held up to Nature. It turned upon 
Ibsen with fury. He retorted in an 
"Enemy of the People." He showed 
them as choosing rather to drink the 
polluted waters of the Baths of 
Convention than to cleanse them at 
the cost of money and convenience 
involved. They would stone the 
man who pointed out to them their 
faults and their danger. They would 
not correct the faults. The "Wild 
Duck" is Hedvig, the Eckdel family, 
Society under the bonds of con- 
vention and deceit. Relling, who 
tries to make her contented with her 
lot, surrounding her in her attic with 
fusty Christmas trees and "Ufe-lies," 
is her worst enemy. Gregers, the 
faithful dog plunging to rescue her 
from the depths of the ocean and 
only wounding her the more, is her 
natural foe. But better, far better, 
Gregers tearing away shams and 
conventions, exposing, even injuring, 
the naked flesh beneath, than Relling, 
the false idealist, the pretender, who 
would justify the life of deceit, 
glorify it, till it appears, to sun- 
darkened eyes, the very semblance 
of Nature's self — till the stir of pris- 
oned wings beating the air of the 
dusty attic shall seem the wind of 
Heaven. 
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"The Wild Duck" has a special 
interest, aside from the part it plays 
in the general development of Ibsen's 
thought, in that it is the play in which 
he has drawn himself in the character 
in which he is, for himself, perman- 
ently to remain. Gregers, the idealist 
turned practical, is Ibsen, the poet — ■ 
turned prose writer and reformer — 
who "sits and dips his fingers in the 
purling stream— to wash them clean — 
gnawed and tortured by the thought 
that never, never will he succeed. 
Never in all eternity will he attain to 
freedom and the new life. He will 
remain forever prisoned in hell." 
Gregers knows his destiny — "to be 
always the thirteenth at table." 
He will never succeed. He has left 
the wild, free country where he has 
lived, isolated from real men and 
women, interested only in his dreams 
and in "the claims of the ideal." 
He has brought these claims into the 
life of the real world and forced them 
upon men and women. They are 
hopelessly muddled by his efforts 
to save them. They cannot under- 
stand what he is talking about. 
But they can no longer be contented 
as they were. He cannot explain to 
them, if they cannot understand ; and 
he cannot return to his solitude and 
his dreams. He can never be a poet 
again; and as a prose preacher he 
only makes himself and every one 
else uncomfortable. He is destined 
to be forever thirteenth at table — an 
unwelcome guest, himself wretched. 

With "The Wild Duck" Ibsen has 
said his last word upon the society of 
his own time— its weakness, its pollu- 
tion, its cowardice, and its blindness. 
The plays that follow may apply to his 
own time and country, but they apply 
equally to society in all times and 
in every place. The scene is still laid 
in Norway, but the problems are 
those of all human nature. The 
chief of these problems is not a new 
one in Ibsen's thought. He has 
treated it at length in "Emperor and 
Gallilean"; namely, the intimate 
relation of Past and Present — the 
inexorable hand of the Past ever 
pressing upon the Present, the fierce 



iconoclasm of the Present toward all 
that has preceded it. In"Rosmers- 
holm" the theme is opened up. The 
White Horses of superstition haunt 
the life of Rosmersholm. Rebecca 
and Rosmer would live in the light 
of freedom and truth, but the hand 
of the dead woman passes between 
them. The Present, however pure its 
motive and aim, cannot shake off 
the Past. The conventions of the 
past hold us. We must make our 
peace with them. Freedom and 
truth will prevail at last, but not till 
many brave and daring souls have 
surrendered themselves voluntarily 
to the gods of the past. The con- 
science that we carry is not our own. 
It comes to us out of another life — 
often sick and feeble—but we must 
obey its voice for a while; for we 
ourselves are not our own. We, too, 
have come out of the past, bone of 
its bone and fiesh of its flesh. We 
may not tear ourselves too hastily 
asunder lest life itself be endangered. 

Ibsen recurs to this theme again in 
the " Master Builder " and yet again in 
"John Gabriel Borkman." It seems 
to have fascinated him — Past and 
Present can never live at peace, nor 
yet can they live apart — ^the struggle 
and the onward push of life over dead 
bodies — "the mixture of the two is a 
marvel and a curse," but for the most 
part a marvel. Throughout the plays 
one who reads beneath the surface 
finds tonic words. Life presses on, 
seemingly heartless and cruel, but the 
struggle is beautiful, could one but see 
it, and it makes ever toward free, full 
life. One must dare struggle, must 
dare even to join hands and be swept 
over the mill-dam, out to the flowing 
sea, if the struggle demands it. 

"The Lady from the Sea" stands 
in significant relation to Ibsen's work 
as a whole. It is the last play of the 
great "group." In it he gives the 
final word of his message as a whole. 
The plays that follow— " Hedda 
Gabler," "The Master Builder," 
"Little Eyolf," and "John Gabriel 
Borkman" — are isolated plays, each 
treating of some phase of life that he 
has treated before. Up to "The 
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/ Lady from the Sea," that is, Ibsen's 
work is progressive. Each new play, 
whether in poetry or prose, has, up to 
this time, sounded a new note in the 
message. From this time on, the 
plays only repeat and elaborate what 
has already been said. So far as the 
message is concerned, Ibsgn's work 
stands complete with "The Lady 
from the Sea." The plays that follow 
he himself has named "portrait 
plays." They are rich in meaning, 
but the structure of his life work is 
complete without them. As a poet 
he had revealed Love — ^the beauty and 
ideality of life — the spiritual truth 
that only love and idealisin can 
inspire. With his poetry this note 
ceases and he sets forth in his prose 
plays the evils of actual life, the sick- 
ness and foulness and desperate case 
of society and the hopelessness of 
health coming to it from without. 
Society will not listen, and even would 
it listen, the result would be only 
bewilderment and confusion. The 
remedy, if it is to come, must come 
from within. Human nature is rot- 
ting under convention and sham, but 
only from within can come the healing 
life that is to slough off the old and 
create for it a new body. Nor is the 
Past all evil. Present and Past must 
join hands in guarding the precious 
Life that is to come — that is to go on 
forever. Each must voluntarily sac- 
rifice something of itself — for the 
Future. 

"The Lady from the Sea" is the 
final word, most hopeful of all, and 
beautiful, as the play itself is beauti- 
ful. The Lady is the human soul, 
belonging by nature to the wide, free 
life of the Sea, belonging to elemental, 
primal things, who has "wandered in 
from the Sea and cannot find her way 
out again. And so she lies dying in 
the brackish waters" — of social con- 
vention. She longs always to return 
to free, open Ufe. The Sea calls her 
as the solitude calls Allmers — but she 
is not a mermaid — a Thing. She is 
a free human being, with the power 
of choice. Only through free choice 
does the Soul find itself. The Sea 
calls, but the human soul is stronger 
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than the Sea. The old, primal, iso- 
lated joys of being are sweet, but there 
is a greater joy for the Soul — a life 
in which by deliberate choice it shall 
"find itself," among other souls^ — one 
in the great sea of Humanity. It is 
only for a time that society shall be 
an evil, soiled thing. For the Spirit 
that works through all things — 
through sea and earth and the human 
soul — shall work out at last the salva- 
tion of that soul and of society 
itself. But first there must come 
Two — ^making ready the wa,y — Truth 
and Freedom. 

IX 

PORTRAIT PLAYS 

The four plays that follow the 
great group are "portrait plays" in 
many senses. They are, on the 
surface, portraits of Norwegian so- 
ciety. It is in this sense that Ibsen 
refers to them under the cover of 
"portrait busts." But underneath 
them is "something equivocal, some- 
thing cryptic." They are portraits 
of the human soul in its degradation 
and its possibilities. In "Hedda 
Gabler " it is the Poet-nature of the 
soul that is studied. Lovborg, the 
poet — the spiritual side of human 
nature, — can only come to fullest 
realization of himself through love. 
The intellect tempts him away. She 
fascinates him. She stimulates him to 
wild frenzy, but she cannotinspire him. 
The body tempts him to passion and 
debauchery, and he yields to her, too. 
Between the Intellect and the Body — 
Hedda and Diana — he is destroyed 
body and soul. Only the torn frag- 
ments of his early vision are left. 
And out of these Thea sits trying to 
piece together something that may 
yet stand for the Poet's soul. The 
message of the play came out of 
Ibsen's own life. It is the first 
sound of a cry that is repeated, 
bitterly, in "When We Dead Awaken." 

The symbol of the play has many 
phases. The manuscript is Lov- 
borg's soul. And he, in turn, may 
be the poet-side of humanity, muti- 
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lated and destroyed by the fierce 
touch of Intellect and degraded hy 
Passion. Or -the play may be a 
picture of Society bent, as it were, 
upon destroying that which is most 
precious in it, with only Love, meek- 
voiced and fluttering, holding it to 
its own true self. It may be a vivid 
presentation of Woman and the part 
she must bear in the regeneration of 
society. Man's destiny — the destiny 
of society — -depends upon her. He 
will do whatever she decides. She 
may incite him, like Hedda, to wild 
daring, or degrade him, with Diana, 
or inspire him by love, to give the 
best of himself to the world. What 
she chooses for him to do, will be 
done. For man is like a child in 
her hands. 

Whichever meaning one selects and 
follows out through the details of the 
symbol, he will find that the other 
meanings do not conflictwith it. They 
only form a medium about it — an 
atmosphere. They lend it color and 
tone. Through all the meanings one 
central norm remains — the soul of 
the poet, a sensitive responsive thing, 
in contact with circumstance, hard 
and unyielding and destructive. 

The "Master Builder" and "Little 
Eyolf "have beendiscussed in Chapter 
VII, in connection with the relation 
of the symbol to the meaning of the 
play. In both plays, there is por- 
trayed the falling away of a soul 
from its first quick aspiration, an 
acceptance of low ideals in place of 
high, and an awakening, at last, to a 
sense of failure. Solness, who once 
built with daring in his heart, has 
become a comfortable prosperous 
coward; but, at the last, he dares 
once more. AUmers, who planned, 
with Asta's help, a wonderful life- 
work, falls away, neglecting the joys 
of the spirit for those of the body; 
but, at the last, he, too, faces the 
future, willing in his heart to go on. 
Both plays render an account of a 
soul worsted in the encounter with 
life and both end with a return to the 
ideal of an earlier time. The lesson 
speaks out of Ibsen's own life. He 
reads it to us from the pages that 



his fingers have turned, even now. 
We can trust him to the end to tell 
us clearly the lesson he finds, whether 
delight in the soul's new life, or un- 
availing regret for a soul lost. 

Twin sisters, Ella Rentheim and 
Gunhild, fought for the possession of 
John Gabriel Borkman in his youth; 
and Gunhild, the one of hard, worldly 
wisdom, conquered — because he must 
have money, and money would come 
to him through her. Money came, 
and success, but his ambition outran 
every achievement and led him at 
last to bankruptcy and theft and 
prison, where he remained five years. 
When the play opens, he has returned 
to his home ; he passes his days in an 
upper gallery, pacing back and forth 
1 ike a sick wolf. His wife , who has had 
no communication with him since his 
disgrace, sits in the room below, 
brooding on her injuries and planning 
how they may be avenged in the life 
of her son. The boy had been sent 
away from home at the time of his 
father's imprisonment, to his aunt, 
Ella Rentheim, who thus had the care 
of him up to his fifteenth year. Since 
that time, for eight years, he has 
lived at home — though he spends 
much of his time at his rooms in 
town. The gloom and restraints of 
his home irritate him. Everything 
there looks toward the Past and its 
failures. He belongs to the Present 
and to the Future. He is secretly 
planning to go away — escape from it 
all. His elopement, towards which 
the action of the play moves, is its 
symbol. 

Again the struggle between Past 
and Present — but this time with 
something of the pathos of the 
struggle. The Present will escape. 
Even now it is planning a way. The 
sledge with the silver bells is ready. 
The charming comrade waits for him, 
and little Frida. The future stretches 
before them, a shining track. The 
reader is glad that he is to go — ^wishes 
him God speed on the journey. He 
belongs to his own. Let him go with 
them. But the heart stays with those 
that are left behind — ^shadows, all 
of them — Borkman and Ella Ren- 
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theim, facing each other through dim 
candlelight in the upper gallery, 
reproaching each other, out of the 
shadows; standing together, at last, 
out on the open terrace, looking 
back over the dreamland of life — 
the land that lies buried in snow- 
behind them. There are the steam- 
ships and factories — humming below, 
"working night and day." He can 
hear the sound of wheels — all the 



wealth he has created — the metal 
down in the mines that he longed to 
set free and that he still "loves, 
loves, loves." The pathos of his cry 
comes to one. It is a bitter fate to 
have outlived one's dream, whether 
of ambition, or ideals, or of cold, 
hard success — to be only a shadow 
groping in the cold that soon will 
clutch the heart and still it for- 
ever. 



(ro he Continued) 




PREHISTORIC MAN IN NEBRASKA: A Postscript * 

The following postscript to Professor Barbour's paper was received too late to be added 
to the article itself. Room is made for it here, because of the striking theory advanced as 
to the time and manner in which the older of the remains unearthed by Mr. Gilder were 
deposited where he found them. It may be mentioned, in this connection, that, imme- 
diately on hearing of the discovery of these primitive human remains. Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn of Columbia University, the newly chosen head of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, made a flying trip to Nebraska to examine them, and has since prepared for 
publication elsewhere a paper embodying his observations and deductions. — The 
Editors. 



After writing earlier in the month of 
Mr. Gilder's important find, I visited 
the mound on November 8th with 
the discoverer himself, and began 
critical investigation. The trenches 
were broadened and deepened, im- 
portant data secured, and a number 
of widely scattered and unrelated 
bones and bone fragments of interest 
and of high instructional value were 
excavated. 

The hill on which the indistinct 
mound is situated faces the Missouri 
River, and rises just two hundred 
feet above water level, as measured 
on this occasion by a surveying 
aneroid. The base of the hill is 
dark carboniferous shale, upon which 
rests fifteen to twenty feet of glacial 

*See t>a.fire i.\\. 



clay containing occasional boulders, 
mostly of Sioux quartzite, and upon 
the glacial drift rises just one hundred 
and fifty feet of homogeneous bright 
bufif loess, such as is conspicuous in 
and around Omaha and Council 
Bluffs. 

The hill is conical and steep, and 
is covered with young trees six to 
eight inches in diameter; and on its 
very summit the trained eye can see 
indications of a circular mound about 
twenty feet in diameter. That there 
is a deeper and older burial-ground 
at this spot, overlaid by a shallower 
and more recent one, is purely 
accidental. The older one antedates 
the hill itself, while the later one is 
subsequent to the hill, and its loca- 
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powerlessness that gripped him and 
held him back. Nothing that his 
will had planned had come to pass. 
It was Destiny. Destiny was mightier 
than his will; beaten, he could no 
more than surrender. 

His apathy was not stirred when he 
knew that Dorothy was to remain 
at the fort until an eastbound train 
would pass, when she would return 
homeward. Forrester told him this, 
and that he, too, meant to go. 

"This isn't my country, Mark," 
he said. "I don't belong here. If 
there 's a place for me anywhere, it 
is n't here." A weight of sadness was 
upon him. "I don't know," he 
sighed. "I 've got no right; but 
maybe I can help her, somehow. I 'm 
going, anyway. I '11 wait for you at 



Council Bluffs, till you come back. 
Then we '11 talk about things. I 
can't talk now." 

In the gray of the early morning 
the train got under way, creeping 
slowly out of the valley to the ridge 
above the river. Not until the last 
moment did Mark get a good-bye 
glimpse of Dorothy. Then she and 
Mrs. Cannon came together from the 
fort gate. Looking back from his 
place beside his oxen, Mark saw 
Dorothy standing by while the older 
woman got to her seat and turned 
her wagon into the line; then, with 
slow step, she returned to the shel- 
ter of the fort walls. When she 
was gone, Mark breathed a long, 
deep sigh and set his face resolutely 
westward. 



( To be continued) 



A KEY TO IBSEN 

By Jennette Lee 



CONFESSION 

With "John Gabriel Borkman," 
Ibsen completed his series of prose 
dramas. "When We Dead Awaken" 
he names "An Epilogue." It stands 
in the relation of an epilogue, not 
merely to the prose dramas, but to 
all the work of his hfe. It is auto- 
biographic — a cryptic revelation of 
the man and his work — a last hidden 
message to the world. He seems to 
have grown careless in his security. 
No one has discovered him thus 
far beneath the realism of his plays. 
He will speak once more, .he will 
lay bare his soul. - No one will un- 
derstand. 

If — as it seems to me — " When We. 
Dead Awaken " is Ibsen's summing up 
of his dramatic work, no more scath- 
ing indictment of that work will ever 
be made than he himself makes in the 
symbolism of the play. The symbol 
is the sculptured group caUed "The 
Rp-stirrection Day." ' 



"Figured in the likeness of a young wo- 
man awakening from the sleep of death," 
it was to be the awakening of the noblest, 
purest, most ideal woman the world could 
know. " I wanted to embody the pure 
woman as I saw her awakening on the 
Resurrection Day. Not marvelling at any- 
thing new and unknown and undivined; 
but filled with sacred joy at finding 
herself unchanged — she, the woman of the 
earth — in the higher, freer, happier region 
— ^after the long, dreamless sleep of death. 
Thus did I fashion her. . . . The 
Resurrection, I thought, would be most 
beautifully and exquisitely figured as a 
young, unsullied woman — with none of 
Ufe's experiences — awakening to light and 
glory without having to put away from 
her anything ugly and impure." 

The story deals with a Norwegian 
sculptor, Rubek, who in his youth 
has planned and- executed this group 
statue. He has had, for help and 
inspiration in his work, a beautiful 
model who throws herself heart and 
soul into the work. When, however, 
she learns that the sculptor cares' 
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for her, not for herself, but only as 
a model for his art, she leaves him. 
He searches for her in vain. She has 
disappeared from the earth as ef- 
fectually as if she were dead. The 
statue is practically complete. But 
when the sculptor returns to it he 
sees it with different eyes. His 
original conception changes gradu- 
ally and he alters the group here and 
there, making it, with each change, 
a little less beautiful, a little less 
idealistic. But when at last it is 
completed, and he sends it out into 
the world, it brings him fame and 
money. He has married, meantime, 
a young wife, a woman of somewhat 
realistic nature who delights in life 
and in travel. They live in comfort 
in a beautiful villa he has built for 
her, or travel about the country. 
After the completion of ' ' The Resur- 
rection Day," he does no work of 
importance. He makes, now and 
then, a portrait bust; but he does 
not plan another work like " The 
Resurrection Day." He is restless 
and dissatisfied. He is gradually 
awakening to the fact that his nature 
demands that as long as he lives 
he shall create, but he has no in- 
spiration for his work either in him- 
self or in his wife. They travel 
about incessantly. 

When the play opens, four or five 
years after their marriage, they are 
stopping at the Baths in a small sea- 
coast town in Norway. The scene 
is laid outside the Bath Hotel. The 
sculptor and his wife are "sitting 
in basket chairs beside a covered 
table on the lawn outside the hotel, 
having just breakfasted. They have 
champagne and seltzer-wafer on the 
table, and each has a newspaper. 
The sculptor is an elderly man of 
distinguished appearance. Maia, the 
wife, is quite young, with a vivacious 
expression and lively, teasing eyes, 
yet with a suggestion of fatigue. 
She wears an elegant travelling dress." 

The sculptor had married Maia, 
not because he loved her, but because 
he was lonely and disheartened. 
She, on her part, has never loved him. 
She consented to the marriage be- 



cause he promised her that she should 
travel with him and that — more al- 
luring still — he would take her with 
him "up to a high mountain and 
show her all the glory of the world." 
This last promise he has never ful- 
filled. She has grown tired of delay, 
and the sculptor has wearied of her 
and her superabundant vitality. As 
they sit facing each other across the 
breakfast table in weariness of soul, 
she reminds him that since " The 
Resurrection Day" was coijipleted 
he has lost all pleasure in his 
work. 

Maia. You that used to be so in- 
defatigable — working from morning to 
night! 

Professor Rubek. (Gloomily.) Used to 
be, yes. 

Maia. But ever since you got your 
great masterpiece out of hand — 

Professor Rubek. (Nods thoughtfully.) 
' ' The Resurrection Day." 

Maia. The masterpiece that has gone 
round the whole world, and made you so 
famous — 

Professor Rubek. Perhaps that is just 
the misfortune, Maia. 

Maia. How so? 

Professor Rubek. When I had finished 
this masterpiece of mine (makes a pas- 
sionate movement with his iiand) — for 
" The Resurrection Day " is a masterpiece ! 
Or was one in the beginning. No, it is one 
still. It must, must, must be a masterpiece. 

Maia. (Looks at him in astonishment.) 
Why, Rubek, all the world knows that. 

Professor Rubek. (Short, repellently.) 
All the world knows nothing! Under- 
stands nothing! 

Maia. Well, at any rate it can divine 
something — 

Professor Rubek. Something that is n't 
there at all; yes. Something that never 
was in my mind. Ah, yes, that they can 
all go into ecstasies over. (Growling to 
himself.) What is the good of working 
oneself to death for the mob and the 
masses — for "all the world"! 

Maia. Do you think it is better, then 
— do you think it is worthy of you, to do 
nothing at all but a portrait bust now and 
then? 

•) 
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They are not exactly portrait busts that 
I turn out, Maia. 

Maia. Yes, indeed they are — for the 
last two or three years — ever since you 
finished your great group and got it out 
of the house. 

Professor Rubek. All the same, they are 
no mere portrait busts, I assure you. 

Maia. What are they, then ? 

Professor Rubek. There is something 
equivocal, something cryptic, lurking in 
and behind these busts — a secret something 
that the people themselves cannot see. 

It is at this point, perhaps, that 
the reader lifts a questioning glance 
— "something cryptic . . lurking 
behind these busts." Can it be that 
Ibsen is speaking of himself? Is 
Rubek, the sculptor, only Ibsen in 
thin disguise? 

The leaf is turned in impatience. 

Professor Rubek. (Decisively.) I alone 
can see it. And it amuses me unspeakably. 
On the surface I give them the "stf iking 
likeness," as they call it, that they all 
stand and gape at in astonishment 
(lowers his voice), but at bottom they 
are all respectable, pompous horse-faces, 
and self-opinionated donkey-muzzles, and 
lop-eared, low-browed dog-skulls, and 
fatted swine-snouts, and sometimes dull, 
brutal bull-fronts as well. 

In a recent article on Ibsen there 
is the following description of his 
study table: 

On the table beside his ink-stand was 
a small tray. Its contents were extra- 
ordinary — some little carved wooden 
Swiss bears, a diminutive black devil, 
small cats, dogs and rabbits made of copper, 
one of which was playing a violin. 

"I never write a single line of any of 
my dramas unless that tray and its occu- 
pants are before me on the table. I could 
not write without them. It may seem 
strange — perhaps it is — but I can not write 
without them," he repeated. "Why J 
use them is my own secret.". "And he 
laughed quietly. 

Were they inodels perchance — 
these tiny, uncanny creatures — sym- 
bols of the souls of men and women 
and source of the inspiration that 



prompted those marvellous "portrait 
busts" — pictures of Norwegian so- 
ciety, with their outer appearance of 
commonplace, everyday life and t.heir 
cryptic meaning of dog-skulls and 
fatted swine-snouts and dull, brutal 
bull-fronts? All the dear domestic 
animals, in fact? 

Professor Rubek. Simply the dear do- 
mestic animals, Maia. All the animals 
which men have bedevilled in their own 
image, and.which have bedevilled men in 
return. 

In plain English^the free natural 
instincts of human nature which 
society has caught and imprisoned 
in convention and taught to work 
for it there, or play for it — instincts 
which society has bedevilled in its 
own image and which, in turn, have 
bedevilled it. " All the free play of 
body and soul — caught in the net 
of diabolic convention and leering 
at one through the meshes of Ibsen's 
play — these commonplace, realistic 
plays — these portrait busts ... 

(with a sly smile) they are not exactly 
portrait busts that I turn out, Maia. . . . 
I alone see it. It amuses me unspeakably. 

One has suspected it, all along, 
through the mazes of the plays — a 
certain sinister delight in the man, 
a quiet chuckling at our stupidity. 
And now, at the last, grown bold, he 
seems to flaunt it in our very faces 
as we stand and gape in astonish- 
ment. . . . "I alone can see it. It 
amuses me unspeakably." 

It is his final word to us — the last 
will and testament of an artist, ad- 
dressed to generations yet unborn — 
to those who will not stand and gape 
in astonishment at the striking like- 
ness. For to them the likeness will 
be of no account. Those of whom 
he drew the likeness will be dead and 
gone; and they — those coming gen- 
erations — ^will demand of him an 
artist's account of himself. . . . 
" Why did you abandon your high 
calling of poet to work upon these 
portrait busts? It was not poverty 
tjiat drove you, nor greed — surely 
not a desire 'to live comfortably — 
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you who might have been the greatest 
poet of your age!" 

It is before this tribunal that Ibsen 
speaks. "When We Dead Awaken" 
is his brief. 

The history of Rubek might be 
that of Ibsen's own soul. One has a 
sense, as he reads, almost of prying, 
of having come upon something in 
an elder brother's chest — -among his 
private papers — something intended, 
not for the eyes of his contemporaries, 
but only for the eyes of his spiritual 
children, and for those — long after 
his death. It is a confession of 
defeat, utter and humiliating. 

"Yes, but let me tell you, too, how I 
have placed myself in the group. In front, 
beside a fountain, as it were, sits a man 
weighed down with guilt, who cannot quite 
free himself from the earth-crust. I call 
him ' Remorse for a Ruined Life. ' He sits 
there and dips his fingers in the purling 
stream — to wash them clean — and he is 
gnawed and tortured by the thought that 
never, never will he succeed. Never in 
all eternity will he attain to freedom and 
the new life. He will remain forever 
prisoned in his hell." 

In his youth when the sculptor had 
planned " The Resurrection Day," 
the model, Irene, had embodied 
for him all the beauty of the concep- 
tion and had suggested to him 
constantly new beauties. ' ' You were 
no model to me. You were the 
fountainhead of my achievement." 
She aided him in his work "joyously, 
so gladly and ungrudgingly."^" Yes, 
with all the pulsing blood of my 
youth I served you." She revealed 
herself to him "in all her naked 
loveliness." But when she saw that 
he cared for her only as a model for 
his art — she who had given her very 
soul to help him— she went away 
and left him — "for his own sake." 

She, this wonderful model, did she 
not come to Ibsen, too, in his youth 
— the Spirit of Love and Ideality? 
Through her help he planned and car- 
ried out the great work of his life — 
his Poetic Dramas. The beauty of 
Love, the power of Love, and the ulti- 
mate, wonderful Resurrection of Love 



on the earth — these are the theme 
of the great song that ends with 
"Brand" and "Peer Gynt." Then, 
because he loved not Love for her- 
self, because he did not need her for 
himself, but only as an inspiration 
for his art, she left him, cold and 
desolate and uninspired. He searched 
for her everywhere, as the sculptor 
searches for Irene, but she had 
gone from him. The man who will 
be merely artist, shall be artist and 
nothing' more. Love will not serve 
those who do not live for her, and 
in her, and to whom she is not the 
breath of Ufe. 

In his loneliness the sculptor weds 
Maia; in his despair when the spirit 
of Love has left him, when he can no 
longer, through her inspiration, see 
beautiful poetic visions, Ibsen makes 
terms with the Spirit of Realism — 
Truth, if you like, to give her her 
highest title. It was not an easy or 
natural adjustment on either side. 

Maia. Do you remember what you 
promised me the day we came to an under- ■ 
standing on that difficult subject? 

Professor Rubek. The subject of our 
marriage ; yes. It was rather a hard mat- 
ter for you, Maia. 

He knew that he ought not to wed 
her. But he was very desolate. 
The Spirit of Love had left him. He 
could no longer see beauty in the 
world, nor ideality, nor poetry. But 
Truth was still left — Maia. Perhaps 
he could live with her and forget. 
So they had joined their lives. 

And now, after four or five years, 
they face each other across the break- 
fast table in 'weariness of soul. But 
release is nearer at hand than they 
dream. Already the sculptor has 
had a vision of a white figure walking 
in the garden at night; and already 
the bear-hunter, who is to carry off 
little Maia to his huge wild country, 
is on his way. She y/ill be at home 
with him, the great Russian, with his 
dogs, gulping their raw meat and 
licking bloody chops. Realism be- 
longs to him by right. She will go 
with him gladly. . Presently we shall 
hear her sonpr flnating among the 
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hills: 



I am free ! I am free ! I am free ! 
No more life in the prison for me ! 
I am free as a bird, I am free 1 

She has never belonged to Ibsen. 
She could not stay with him con- 
tentedly, though he has given her 
"more spacious and distinguished 
surroundings — in more polished so- 
ciety than she was accustomed to 
at home." He has polished real- 
ism, given it all the advantages of 
art ; but in his heart of hearts he has 
never believed in her. 

"You are not really bom to be a moun- 
taineer, little Maia." — "Yet at one time 
you seemed to think I was.'' — "Four or 
five years ago ; yes (stretching himself in 
his chair);- four or five years — it 's a long, 
it 's a long, long time, Maia." 

He is very weary of her. She, on 
her part, is deeply offended. He 
has never dealt fairly with her.- She 
has possibilities — her own. t'hey 
will never be realized in a poet's 
comfortable home. She, too, longs 
for the high places. But he will 
never take her there. In his heart 
of hearts he despises her. She be- 
longs to the great Russian. With 
him she can be her beautiful, fi'ee self. 

Rubek watches her go without a 
sigh. For the other has returned 
to him. The Spirit of Love — of 
beauty and poetry and ideality — 
has come again, out of the past, to 
seek him. She is like a dead person, 
it is true. 

Her • face is pale and its lines seem to 
have stiffened ; the eyelids are drooped, 
and the eyes appear as though they saw 
nothing. Her dress, of fine, cream-white 
cashmere, comes down to her feet, and 
clings to the body in perpendicular folds. 
Over her head, neck, breast, shoulders, 
and arms, she wears a large shawl of 
white crape. She keeps her arms crossed 
on her breast. She carries her body 
immovably, and her steps are stifE and 
measured. 

He watches her breathless. "Who 
is that.'"' he demands of the inn- 



keeper. " She is a stranger who has 
rented the little pavilion there." But 
to Rubek she is no stranger. He 
goes some steps toward her and says 
in a low voice: "I know you quite 
well, Irene." 

They talk together of the past. 
It is the sculptor — Ibsen's self — 
communing in his heart with the 
Spirit that has left him so long, but 
has come again at last. She will 
never leave him again. He will 
cherish her in his heart, warm her 
there, hold her fast to the end. 

The sculptor tells her of his life — 
how the group has gone out into the 
world. 

Irene. I will make a pilgrimage to the 
place where my soul and my child's soul 
lie buried. 

Professor Rubek. (Uneasy and alarmed.) 
You must never see that statue again! 
Do you hear, Irene ! I implore you ! 
Never, never see it again ! 

Irene. Perhaps you think it would 
mean death to me a second time? 

Professor Rubek. (Clenching his hands 
together.) Oh, I don't know what I 
think. But how could I ever imagine that 
you would fix your mind so immovably 
on that statue? You, who went away 
from me — before it was completed. 

Irene. It was completed. That was 
why I could go away from you — and leave 
you alone. 

Professor Rubek. (Sits with his elbows 
upon his knees, rocking his head from side 
to side, with his hands before his eyes.) 
It was not what it afterwards became. 

Irene. (Quietly, but quick as lightning, 
half unsheathes a narrow-bladed, sharps 
knife, which she carries in her breast, and 
asks, in a hoarse whisper:) Arnold, have 
you done any evil to our child? 

Professor Rubek. (Evasively.) Any 
evil? How can I be sure what you would 
call it? 

Irene. (Breathless.) Tell me at once 
what you have done to the child ! 

Professor Rubek. I will tell you if you 
will sit and listen quietly to what I say. 

Irene. (Hides the knife.) I will listen 
as quietly as a mother can when she — 

Professor Rubek. (Interrupting.) And you 
must not look at me while I am telling you. 
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Irene. (Moves to a stone behind his 
back.) I will sit here behind you. Now 
tell me. 

Professdt RiAek. (Takes his hands from 
beforS his eyes and gazes straight in front 
of hiim.) When I had found you, I knew 
at once how I should make use of you for 
my life-work. 

Irene. "The Resurrection Day" you 
called your life-work. I call it "our child." 

Professor Rubek. I was young then — 
with no experifence of life. The Resurrec- 
tion, I thought, would be most beautifully 
and exquisitely figured as a young, unsul- 
lied woman — with none of life's experiences 
— awakening to light and glory without 
having to put away from her anything ugly 
and impure. 

Irene. (Quickly.) Yes — and so I stand 
there now, in our work? 

Professor Rubek. (Hesitating.) Not ab- 
solutely and entirely so, Irene. 

Irene. (In rising excitement.) Not ab- 
solutely? Do I not stand as I always 
stood for you? 

Professor Rubek. (Without answering.) 
I learned worldly wisdom in the years that 
followed, Irene. " The Resurrection Day " 
became in my mind's eye something more 
and something — more complex. The 
little round pedestal on which your figure 
stood erect and solitary — it no longer 
afforded room for all the imagery I now 
wanted to add. 

Irene. (Gropes for her knife, but de- 
sists.) What imagery did you add, then? 
Tell me ! 

Processor Rubek. I imaged that which 
I saw with my eyes around me in the world. 
I had to include it; I could not help it, 
Irene. I expanded the pedestal, made 
it wide and spacious; and on it I placed a 
segment of the curving, bursting earth. 
And up from the fissures of the soil there 
now swarm men and women with dimly 
suggested animal faces. Women and men, 
as I knew theni in real life. 

She does not resent that reality 
is there — women and men as he 
has known them — if in the midst 
of it, she, the chief figure, Love, 
stands radiant with the joy of light. 

He confesses, reluctantly, — he has 
had to move her a little back for the 
sake of the general effect. "Other- 



wise it would have dominated , the 
whole too much." 

She yields even this to him. ' ' But 
the joy in the light still transfigures 
my face?" When day dawns and 
Love rises from her long sleep, it 
must be with the joy of light about 
her, illuminating everything. Sorrow 
may be there, and evil, but the light 
of Love will illumine all. 

"Yes, it does, Irene — in a way. 
A little subdued, perhaps, as my 
altered idea required." 

She challenges him. She rises be- 
fore him. She questions: "That 
represents life as you see it.?" 

Reluctantly he admits it: "Yes, 
I suppose it does." 

She confronts him. The vision of 
Love, once so radiant to his eyes: 
she accuses him, "has been shifted 
back, toned down — to serve as a back- 
ground figure in a group — " 

He protests here — "not a back- 
ground figure, but a figure not quite 
in the foreground." Other things 
come before the vision of Love in 
his art. He has admitted it now 
at last. 

She turns upon him to strike him. 

Irene. There you uttered your own 
doom. 

Professor Rubek. (Turns and looks at 
her.) Doom? 

Irene. (Hastily hides the knife and 
says, as though choked with agony.) 
My whole soul — you and I — we, we, we 
and our child were in that solitary figure. 

Professor Rubek. (Eagerly, taking off 
his hat and drying the drops of sweat upon 
his brow.) Yes but let me teU you, too, 
how I placed myself in the group. In 
front, beside a fountain, as it were, 
sits a man weighed down with guilt, who 
cannot quite free himself from the earth- 
crust. I call him " remorse for a ruined 
life." He sits there and dips his fingers 
in the purling stream — to wash them clean 
— and he is gnawed and tortured by the 
thought that never, never will he succeed. 
Never in all eternity will he attain to 
freedom and the new life. He will remain 
forever prisoned in his hell. 

Tbp autdbioeraohic note is not 
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forced, but one may read it between 
the lines. It is Ibsen's life history. 
His spontaneous, bubbling delight 
in his early work when the Spirit 
of Love and belief in Love possessed 
him— the very lines and rhymes of 
" Peer Gynt " testify to it. The free 
rollicking metre and the lines that 
have taxed translators to the utmost 
reveal the soul of the poet in love 
with his work and working with 
spontaneous touch. The theme is 
ever the divine power of Love that 
must dawn at last upon the earth. 
Then — ^when "Peer Gynt" was done — 
the anxious, halting pause that came 
in his work, his fumbling attempt 
at prose in "The Young Men's 
League," and the revising of his 
earlier work — -all the time searching 
for the Spirit that had left him, and 
without whom he finds himself power- 
less to create. He takes up "Em- 
peror and Galilean." The form is 
poetical, but the soul of poetry is 
not there. It has escaped him for- 
ever. He will never find it igain. 
He knows it now. The ' ' Emperor 
and Galilean" has taught him the 
truth. It stands there in the midst 
of his work, a great, bare, preten- 
tious thing — neither prose nor poetry. 
Despair is in his heart. He stays his 
hand. His work is done. 

There is still the desire in his 
heart, the necessity in his nature to 
create, but he is sterile. He can no 
longer make poems. The Spirit has 
left him. Beauty has gone from 
the world, and ideality. It is a 
cold, barren place, with only men 
and women, ugly and hard and 
prosaic, leering at him. Then comes 
the whisper in his ear. They throng 
upon his soul, these men and women 
of the real world, hard and cruel 
and cunning. His keen eyes pierce 
them to their very souls, as through 
transparent walls of glass. Why 
should he not write of them as he 
sees them — ^reveal them to them; 
selves.? He writes "Pillars of So- 
ciety." He "places it as a segment 
of the curving, bursting earth" on 
the pedestal of his life-work. "Up 
from the fissures of the soil swarm 



men and women with dimly suggested 
animal faces." "A Doll's House" 
follows quickly, and "Ghosts," "An 
Enemy of Society," "The Wild 
Duck," "Rosmersholm," "The Lady 
from the Sea." The group is com-, 
plete at last and he gives it to the 
world. The world praises him and 
blames him, but, for the most part, 
it admires the skill, "the striking 
likeness," of the work of the pedestal 
— the faces that swarm from the 
fissures of the soil. • 

The rest of his works— "Hedda 
Gabler," "The Master Builder," 
"Little Eyolf," and "John Gabriel 
Borkman"— are but portrait plays, 
thrown off from time to time because 
he must still create. They have no 
inner unity that joins them to each 
other. And with "John Gabriel 
Borkman" he finds that even this sort 
of work is no longer possible to him. 

Professor Riibek. (Continuing undis- 
turbed.) I live at such high speed, Maia. 
We live so, we artists. I, for my part, 
have lived through a whole lifetime in the 
few years we two have known each other. 
I have come to realize that I. am not at all 
adapted for seeking happiness in indolent 
enjo3rment. Life does not shape itself 
that way for me and those like me. I 
must go on working — producing one work 
after another — right up to my last day. 
(Forcing himself to continue.) That is 
why I cannot get on with you any longer, 
Maia — not with you alone. 

Maia. (Quietly.) "Does that mean, in 
plain language, that you have grown tired 
of me? 

Professor Rubek. (Bursts forth.) Yes, 
that is what it means ! I have grown 
tired — intolerably tired and fretted and 
unstrung — in this life with you! Now 
you know it. (Controlling himself.) 

These are hard, ugly words I am using. 
I know that very well. And you are 'not 
all to blame in this matter — that I willingly 
admit. It is simply and solely I myself, 
who have once more undergone a revolu- 
tion (half to himself) — an awakening to my 
real life. 

Maia . (Involuntarily folding her hands .) 
Why in all the world should we not part 
then? 
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/ Professor Ruhek. (Looks at her. in 
astonishment.) Should you be willing to? 

Maia. (Shrugging her shoulders.) Oh, 
yes; if there 's nothing else for it, then — 

Professor Rubek. (Eagerly.) But there 
is something else for it. There is an 
alternative. 

Maia. (Holding up her forefinger.) 
Now you are thinking of the pale lady 
again? 

Professor Rubek. Yes; to tell the truth, 
I cannot help constantly thinking of her. 
Ever since I met her again. (A step nearer 
her.) For now I will tell you a secret, 
Maia. 

Maia. Well? 

Professor Rubek. (Touching his own 
breast.) In here, you see — in here I have 
a little Bramah-iocked casket. And in that 
casket all my sculptor's visions are stored 
up. But when she disappeared and left 
no trace, the lock of the casket snapped to. 
And she had the key, and she took it 
away with her. You, little Maia, you had 
no key ; so all that the casket contains must 
lie unused. And the years pass! And I 
have no means of getting at the treasure. 

Maia. (Trying to repress a subtle 
smile.) Then get her to turn the key 
for you again. 

She is not jealous of returning love. 
Surely in all the poet's great house — 
in all Ibsen's work — ^there must be 
room for Realism and Idealism, too. 
If not, then Realism will part from 
him entirely. She will be free. It 
is her nature. Forms and bonds 
weary her. She has never lived with 
him joyously. He has made too 
formal, too artistic a thing of her. 
She loves better the rough Russians, 
without a touch of art. With them 
the free spirit of truth can dwell 
willingly and all its native beauty 
can come out. ' ' No need to be anx- 
ious about that, Professor Rubek!" 
Suddenly she points off to the 
right, ' ' Look there ! There we have 
her." 

Professor Rubek. (Turning.) Where? 

Maia. Out on the plain. Striding 
like a marble statue. She is coming this 
way. 

Professor Rubek. (Stands gazing with 
his hand over his eyes.) Does not she 



look like the Resurrection incarnate? (To 
himself.) And her I could displace — and 
move into the shade! Remodel her! 
Fool that I was ! 

Irene. She — the other one — said that 
you had been waiting for me. 

Professor Rubek. I have waited for 
you year after year, without myself 
knowing it. 

Irene. I could not come to you, Arnold. 
I was lying sleeping there, the long, deep, 
dreamful sleep. 

Professor Rubek. But now you have 
awakened, Irene. 

Irene. (Shakes her head.) I have the 
heavy, deep sleep still in my eyes. 

Professor Rubek. You shall see. that 
day will dawn and lighten for us both. 

Irene. Do not believe that. 

Professor Rubek. (Urgently.) I do be- 
lieve it ! And I know it ! Now that I 
have found you again. 

Irene. Risen from the grave. 

Professor Rubek. Tr&nsfigured ! 

Irene. Only risen, Arnold. Not trans- 
figured. (He crosses over to her by means 
of stepping-stones below the cascade.) 

Irene. (After a short interval of silence.) 
I have come back to you from the utter- 
most regions, Arnold. 

Professor Rubek. Aye, truly, from an 
endless journey. 

Irene. Come home to my lord and 
master. 

Professor Rubek. To our home — to 
our own home, Irene. 

Irene. Have you looked for me every 
single day? 

Professor Ruhek. How dared I look for 
you? 

Irene. (With a sidelong glance.) No, 
I suppose you dared not. For you under- 
stood nothing. 

Professor Rubek. Was it really not for 
the sake of some one else that you all of a 
sudden disappeared from me in that way? 

Irene. Might it not quite well be for 
your sake, Arnold? 

Professor Rubek. (Looks doubtfully at 
her.) I don't understand you. 

Irene. When I had served you with 
my soul and with my body, when the 
statue stood there finished — our child as 
you called it — then I laid at your feet the 
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most precious sacrifice of all — by effacing 
myself for all time. 

Then comes the pretty play of the 
flower petals floating. Irene, as she 
launches them, one by one, recalls 
to him. out of memory, how they 
played the game, once before, by 
the lake; and her white gulls were 
the swans that drew his boat; and 
he was Lohengrin, bringing the 
heavenly message to men. Love 
would have piloted him safely, but 
he cut his boat adrift from her. 
The white gulls sailed away. His 
boats are stranded on the shoals. 

But he "has ships in reserve." 
He has pulled down the old hut 
where he dwelt with Love. But he 
has now a spacious mansion. He begs 
her to come and live with him, with 
him and Maia — ^to unlock once more 
his heart. 

" I have no longer the key." She 
cannot dwell with him. But they 
will spend together one night on the 
Uplands. 

Professor Rubek. A summer night on the 
Uplands. With you. With you. (His eyes 
meet hers.) Oh, Irene, that might have been 
our life. And that we have forfeited — 
we two. 

Irene. We see the irretrievable only 
when — (Breaks short off.) 

Professor Rubek. (Looks inquiringly at 
her.) When? 

Irene. When we dead awaken. 

Professor Rubek. (Shakes his head 
mournfully.) What do we really see then? 

Irene. We see that we have never 
lived. 

Maia (Is heard singing triumphantly 
among the hills.) 

I am free ! I am free ! I am free ! 
No more life in the prison for me ! 
I am free as a bird ! I am free ! 

Interwoven with the main symbol 
of the play is the figure of the dark 
attendant who appears, for the first 
time, when Irene appears, and follows 
her close. 

"Quite dark like a shadow" — "A dark 
one?" Quite black perhaps?" — "Yes, it 
certainly seemed so to me." — "And 



behind the white figure? Following close 
upon her?" — "Yes, at a little distance." 
— "Aha! then I think I can explain the 
mystery. It is the Sister of Mercy, in 
black, with the silver cross hanging by a 
chain on her breast. She has the air of a 
servant. She keeps her brown, piercing 
eyes incessantly fixed upon the lady. 

It is Religion — the Church — follow- 
ing always close upon the footsteps 
of the white figure — cherishing and 
keeping alive in the world the Spirit 
of Love — and Ideality and Truth^ — 
but cherishing it most devotedly when 
it is most nearly dead, when vitality 
has gone from it. 

When Love — -the life-giving prin- 
ciple of art and truth is frozen and 
lifeless, then the Church takes it in- 
to her care, watching over it humbly, 
feeding it on milk and water, keeping 
her piercing brown eyes constantly 
fixed upon it, to preserve and guard 
it lest it slip away from earth. She 
follows Irene — a shadow through the 
play — ^peering out at her warningly 
when life comes back a little to the 
deadened heart, and warmth to the 
clay-cold limbs. Irene, with return- 
ing life, shrinks from her, rebellious. — 

Irene. A face is staring out at me. 

Professor Rubek. Where? Ah!" (The 
Sister of Mercy's head is partly visible 
among the bushes beside the descent to 
the left. Her eyes are immovably fixed 
upon Irene.) 

Irene. (Whispering.) One fine, sunny 
morning I shall kill her. 

Professor Rubek. Would you do that? 

Irene. With the utmost delight — if only 
I could manage it. 

Professor Rubek. Why do you want to? 

Irene. Because she deals in witchcraft. 
(Mysteriously.) Only think, Arnold, she 
has changed herself into my shadow. 

Professor Rubek. (Trying to calin her.) 
Well, well, well — a shadow we must all 
have. 

Irene. I am my own shadow. (With 
an outburst.) Do you not understand 
that? 

Professor Rubek. (Sadly.) Yes, yes, 
Irene, I understand it. 

The sculptor understands it. The 
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By A. I. Du Pont Coleman 



NOT least among the beneficent 
uses of books is their value 
as counter-checks to tenden- 
cies for the moment dominant' — as 
reminders of the existence of per- 
manent "standards which might 
otherwise, " in the clamor and ru- 
mor of life to be," find themselves 
brushed aside and forgotten. There 
are periods in the world's history 
when great works have to manage to 
get themselves done somehow, and 
the noise of the operation is so 
deafening as to drown the gentler 
and sweeter sounds. Suppose you 
live across the street from where an 
eighteen-story office-building is in 
process of diligent construction. The 
incessant clangor of the riveting- 
machine and the hiss of escaping 
steam grow in the course of weeks to 
seem essential concomitants of life. 
Then a fine Sunday comes, and you 
hear a bird sing in a tree which the 
march of progress has spared — and 
you remember that there are other 
and pleasanter sounds than those 
which have filled all your waking 
moments on week-days. 

So it is with the life of which the 
sky-scrapers are the instruments and 
symbols. I was talking thp other 
day with a young man of parts whom 
I had not seen since his graduation 
from college. There, he had shown 
an interest and a pretty taste in 
letters, and I had hoped to see him 
add something of his own. But now 
he said, firmly though with a be- 
coming diffidence of manner, "I 
can't help feeling when I am about 
on lower Broadway, that I want to 
be among the men who do some- 
thing — who sell more stocks than 
the next man, or win a case which 
the next inan could n't win, or carry 
an invention to success. " 



That is incontestably the view 
which, owing perhaps to the Amer- 
ican's "extra drop of nervous fluid," 
of which Colonel Higginson some- 
where speaks, is increasingly held 
by our aspiring youth; and "furious 
moiling in the gold-mill" becomes 
increasingly the law of our being. 
We have our holidays, it is true, and 
more of them than the last generation 
had; the admirable institution of 
the "week-end," long understood in 
England (its invention was one of 
the few undisputed good / deeds of 
Oliver Cromwell), is better known 
on this side the water than it was: 
but our very holidays are turned 
into toilsome scenes of busy motion 
by the stirring majority. 

"In this sad Catalysis, et inter has 
armorum strepitus" (as John Evelyn 
wrote, when, in the midst of the Civil 
War, he proposed a college of philo- 
sophic calm), it is refreshing and 
salutary to have the opportunity of 
reviewing together three new books * 
which show that there is somewhere 
an interest in lives of a different type. 
A glance at their titles will show 
where the fundamental fallacy of 
the point of view I have been criti- 
cising lies. It is in the meaning 
attached to the mystic phrase "to 
do something. " Would Keats, think 
you. have "done" more, either for 
himself or for humanity, if he had 
gone on dabbling in drugs until he 
could compound pills which might 
have been proclaimed all over Eng- 
land as worth a guinea a box, in- 
stead of devoting those brief luminous 
years to the pursuit of eternal truth — 
eternal beauty.? The printing trade, 

* Thomas k Kempis, his Age and Book. By J. 
E. G. de Montmorency, B.A., LL.B. Saint Cathe- 
rme of Siena and her Times. By the Author of 
"Mademoiselle Mori." George Herbert and his Times. 
By A. G. Hyde. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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IBSEISr FORTY YEARS AGO 



HENRIK IBSEN: PHILOSOPHER OR POET? 



By WILLIAM ARCHER 



NEVER a year and scarcely a month 
now passes without the pubUca- 
tion of some elaborate study of the phi- 
losophy of Henrik Ibsen. In my own 
little library, I have a whole shelf de- 
voted to books about Ibsen; yet my 
collection is very far from complete. 
And almost all these books, be they 
English, i;rench, German, Danish, Swe- 
dish, or what not, are concerned with 
Ibsen the thinker, not with Ibsen the 
poet. Mr. Bernard Shaw's brilliant little 
study, "The Quintessence of Ibsenism," 
may be taken as the type of this method 
of criticism. One critic after another 
passes Ibsen through his own particular 
alembic, and each produces a different 
quintessence. A great deal of ingenuity 
is often expended on the confectioning 
of these chemical extracts; but unfor- 



tunately the real Ibsen is nowhere to be 
found in them. This poet whom, of all 
others, men are most intent on boiling 
down, bottling up and labeling, happens 
to be, of aU. others, the most illusive, the 
most impersonal, one might almost say 
the most irresponsible. I do not mean 
that there is no value in the lucubrations 
of the expositors. Many of them preach 
very interesting sermons on texts sup- 
phed them by Ibsen — sermons in which 
Ibsen himself would probably find a 
great deal to approve. Their error lies 
in imagining that Ibsen is primarily a 
thinker, and only in the second place a 
poet; so that, if only they search long 
enough, they are bound to find a cpn- 
sistent body of doctrine in his works. 
That is the one thing they will not find, 
for the good reason that it is not there. 
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Ibsen is a great poet, a great creator 
of men and women, a great inventor and 
manipulator of tiiose critical conjunc- 
tures in life whicli are tlie material of 
drama. He is also, no doubt, a moralist. 
He lias a liigh ideal of human character, 
and lie scourges unsparingly both the 
•individual and the social turpitudes 
which prevent the realization of that 
ideal. But he has no definite, consist- 
ent, clearly thought-out moral or social 
system to inculcate. His primary con- 
cern is the projection of character, and 
its development by aid of an interesting, 
moving, absorbing action. As no serious 
action in life is devoid of moral signifi- 
cance, so there is no play "of Ibsen's that 
does not raise a number of moral issues. 
It may even be for the sake of one or 
more of these moral issues that he chooses 
one action rather than another. But 
his characters always live a life of their 
own, independent of any ethical inten- 
tion in the play. Only where the poet 
falls distinctly beneath himself do we 
feel that their speech or action is con- 
ditioned by his moral design; and, on 
the other hand, they often, as it were, 
take the bit between their teeth, and 
leave the moral design away in the dim 
distance. Moreover, the ethical inten- 
tions discernible in one play are often 
inconsistent, superficially at any rate, 
with those of the next. Being, as I say, 
a poet, and not a systematic thinker, 
Ibsen sees one side of a case intensely at 
one moment, and the other side at 
another moment, with no less intensity. 
In this multiplicity of his points of view 
we have the reason why so many differ- 
ent people are able to "quintessentiate" 
their own doctrines out of Ibsen's work. 
The doctrines are there beyond dispute; 
but the process of quintessentiation con- 
sists in ignoring the contradictory doc- 
trines which are there no less. 

Take, for instance, the work of M. 
Ossip-Louri6, a Franco-Russian writer 
of some repute, on "La Philosophie 
Sociale dans le Theatre d'Ibsen." Here 
is the second sentence on the first page 
of M. LouriS's book: "The plays of 
Ibsen are not so much dramatic produc- 
tions as philosophic essays touching the 
vital questions of humanity. Their ac- 



tion is of secondary importance; their 
incidents are forced, unexpected, brusk; 
their main interest resides in the conflict 
of ideas." And on the next page : "Some 
of his pieces may be considered as "abso- 
lutely foreign to dramatic art." Now 
it is of course for M. Lourid to say where, 
for him, the main interest of Ibsen's 
plays resides; but if he finds it in the 
conflict of ideas, as distinct from the 
characters and their doings and suffer- 
ings, then it is evident that he does not 
read Ibsen as Ibsen desires to be read — 
nay, as one ought in common reason to 
read him. If his plays are "not so much 
dramatic productions as philosophic es- 
says," it is a great pity that he should 
have couched them in the cumbrous and 
baflEling dramatic form. If "some of his 
pieces are absolutely foreign to dramatic 
art," he must be indeed a sad bungler; 
for it is abundantly clear, both from in- 
ternal and from external evidence, that 
he tried his best to make them dramas, 
and not philosophic essays. If M. 
Louri6 had said "foreign to theatrical 
art," one could have understood his 
meaning, though it would still have been 
unfortunately expressed. The two great 
dramas in verse, "Brand" and "Peer 
G3mt," are too long for the actual stage, 
and contain many passages which are 
difficult of scenic realization. Still more 
obviously do the vast proportions of the 
"world-historic drama," "Emperor and 
GaUlean," unfit it for the narrow boards 
of a modem playhouse. These pieces, 
when they are acted, must be freely cur- 
tailed, like Goethe's "Faust," Schiller's 
"Wallenstein" trilogy, and, for that mat- 
ter, Shakespeare's "Hamlet." But I 
presume M. LouriS would scarcely call 
"Faust" and "Hamlet" foreign to theat- 
rical — and still less to dramatic — art. 
As a matter of fact, both "Brand" and 
"Peer Gynt" have been frequently and 
successfully acted. If the fourth act of 
"Brand" and Aase's' death-scene in 
"Peer Gynt" be not among the highest 
achievements of modem drama, their 
"social philosophy" will certainly not 
justify their existence. In the former 
there is only a slight incidental trace of 
"social philosophy" to be discovered, in 
the latter there is none at all — ^it is pure 
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unadulterated dramatic poetry. Of 
course, there is ethical import in both 
scenes: there is ethical import in every 
true and vivid portrayal of human char- 
acter. But the value of the scenes lies 
not in their ethical import, but in the 
splendor of their imagination, the poign- . 
ancy of their drama. For these things 
M. Ossip-Louri^, like so many Ibsen 
commentators, has apparently no eyes. 

It is not in the least doubtful how 
■ Ibsen himself desires to be regarded. 
He has asserted again and again, in op- 
position to his expositors, that he is not 
primarily a thinker, but a dramatist. 
He did his best to impress this even on 
M. Louri4, who quotes from a private 
letter of his (dated 19th February, 1899) 
the following words: "I would beg you 
to remember that the thoughts thrown 
out in my plays proceed from my dra- 
matic personages who utter them, and 
are neither in matter nor in form to be 
attributed to me personally." Still 
more explicit is one of the poet's declara- 
tions to Count Prozor, his French trans- 
lator: "If," he says, "in transporting to 
the stage certain men and women whom 
I have seen and known, certain facts 
which I have witnessed or which have 
been related to me — and if, in throwing 
an atmosphere of poetry over the whole 
— ^I succeed in stimulating the minds of 
my audiences, different ideas will ger- 
minate in different brains, and will no 
doubt have had my play for their point 
of departure. And of course I don't 
deny that, as I wrote, such and such ideas 
may have traversed my own mind too. 
But this is entirely a secondary matter. 
The main thing in a theatrical creation 
is, and must be, action, life." It is 
abimdantly manifest, then, that if M. 
Lourie and the other quintessentiators 
are right in regarding Ibsen's plays as 
primarily philosophic essays, in which^ 
the action is a more or less neghgible 
quantity, Ibsen's life-work must be, 
from his own point of view, a gigantic 
failure. 

But they are not right : they are utter- 
ly and hopelessly wrong. In another 
paper, I have tried to suggest certain 
reasons and excuses for their error. Here 
let me confine myself to showing, very 



briefly, in one typical instance, how im- 
possible it is to extract from Ibsen's 
works a consistent body of social doc- 
trine — impossible, that is to say, without 
arbitrarily ignoring whatever does not 
happen to tally with the case you want 
to make out. 

As Ibsen's most famous play is "A 
Doll's House," in which Nora Hebner 
somewhat vehemently asserts her right 
to a soul of her own, it is commonly as- 
sumed that Ibsen is above everything 
a champion of "woman's rights"- — of 
"female emancipation," in the sense 
which political agitators assign to the 
term. M. LouriS has not the shghtest 
doubt on this point. "Ibsen," he says, 
"has consecrated the puissance of his 
pen to the defense of Woman;" and he 
goes off into a demonstration that "the 
modem woman has already proved that 
she possesses the same intellectual ca- 
pacities as taan, and that there is no 
branch of human activity in which she 
cannot replace, and often even surpass 
him." Apparent exceptions to this rule 
are explained on the ground of inadequate 
education, insufficient opportunity, in- 
grained prejudice, and so forth. In 
short, M. Lourie gives us a treatise of 
several pages on the ordinary topics of 
latter-day feminism. 

But there is not a word of all this in 
Ibsen. He nowhere seeks to show that 
woman "possesses the same intellectual 
capacities" as man; he nowhere claims 
for her a right to take part with man in 
every "branch of human activity." He 
allows her a soul to be saved, and he 
naakes one of his heroines seek her own 
salvation in breaking out of the cage of 
marriage. Beyond this, I defy any one 
to discover in Ibsen the smallest cham- 
pionship of "woman's rights" in the 
sectarian sense of the word. Would he 
give women the suffrage? He does not 
say. Does he consider them fitted for 
the learned professions, for commerce, 
for engineering, for soldiering, for sailor- 
ing? If he does, he has kept the secret. 
He has drawn many noble women, true; 
but also many vulgar, base and abom- 
inable women. If every poet who drew 
beautiful female characters were a cham- 
pion of "woman's rights," it would be 
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tlie most gloriously ohamplcned cause 
in all history. 

Were I arguing for the sake of argu- 
ment, I should adopt M. Louri^'s own 
method and totally disregard the chrono- 
logical sequence of Ibsen's works. M. 
Louri^ seems to concei-ve that Ibsen began 
his poetic career with a ready-made social 
philosophy, complete at every point — 
that there has been no change or develop- 
ment in his views — and that therefore 
every phrase in his writings, whatever 
its dates and whatever its context, 
may be cited in evidence of his per- 
gonal and permanent opinion on what- 
ever point it refers to. In short, 
M. LouriS chops up all Ibsen's dramas 
into shreds and snippets, shuffles them 
together, and whenever his eye happens 
to fall upon a scrap that apparently har- 
monizes with his own opinions, pops it 
into his text. Were I thus to ignore 
chronology and build upon Ibsen's earlier 
plays, the plays of his romantic period, 
from "Catiline" right down to "Peer 
Gynt," it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to prove that his views were 
the very opposite of those M. Louri^ as- 
signs to him. He was inclined during 
this period to a romantic idealization of 
woman; but his ideal woman was pre- 
cisely the antithesis of M. LouriS's ideal. 
She never dreamed of claiming equality 
with man or independence of man. She 
was submissive, long-suffering, self-sac- 
rificing, domestic in the most old-fash- 
ioned sense of the word. When a woman, 
of this period, asserts any will, any in- 
dividuality of her own (as in the case of 
Furia, Lady Inger, Hjordis), it is inva- 
riably to plunge into crime. The sym- 
pathetic heroines one and aU accept with 
scarcely a murmur the most infamous 
usage at the hands of their men-folk. 
Ingeborg in "The Pretenders" has an in- 
terview with King Skule — the man who 
has loved and deserted her — ^in which 
she gives up to him the one joy left her 
in life, their son. For a moment King 
Skule is touched by her devotion, and 
thus (in the first edition) their dialogue 
ran: 

King Skule; "Every fair memory 
from those days I have wasted and let 
slip." 



Ingeborg: "It is man's right to 
forget." 

King Skule: "And meantime you, 
Ingeborg, loving, faithful woman, have 
sat here in the North, guarding and 
treasuring your memories in ice-cold 
loneliness." 

Ingeborg: "It is woman's happiness 
to remember." 

And then, as she leaves the haU, reali- 
zing that her son and his father, absorbed 
in each other, have already no thought 
for her, she says to herself, "To love, to 
sacrifice all, and be forgotten, that is 
woman's saga." So the speeches stood 
in the first edition. On the remon- 
strance of George Brandes, the poet 
slightly modified them, and Ingeborg 
now says: "It was your right," "It was 
my happiness," and "To love, to sacri- 
fice all, and be forgotten, that is my 
saga." Thus she no longer enunciates 
general principles, but simply expresses 
personal feelings. It is impossible to 
doubt, however, that at the time when 
"The Pretenders" was written, and even 
for years afterward, Ibsen was not at all 
disinclined to accept the view as she at 
first worded it. I do not mean that he 
deliberately held the doctrine that to 
love, to sacrifice all and be forgotten, is 
woman's highest duty and destiny. My 
whole argument is that he does not de- 
liberately hold to doctrines, but creates 
characters. Still, this reactionary, this 
medieval-romantic view of "the woman 
question" was so far from being abhor- 
rent to him, that he made the two. latest 
and loveliest heroines of his romantic 
period act up to it literally, and showed 
no suspicion that in so doing they were 
betraying the cause of their sex. Inge- 
borg's formula tells the whole story of 
that exquisite creation Solveig in "Peer 
Gynt": she loves, she sacrifices every- 
thing, and is forgotten. As for Agnes in 
"Brand" — an ideal character if ever 
there was one — she utterly sinks her 
individuality in that of her fanatic hus- 
band, and sacrifices to his superhuman, 
his inhuman, "categorical imperative," 
not only her own life, but that of her 
child as well. M. Lourifi is full of ad- 
miration for Agnes; but he convenient- 
ly closes his eyes to the fact that she is 
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the absolute negation of the 
modern woman who holds 
the assertion of her own 
rights and the development 
of her own individuality to 
be her first and her holiest 
duty. Imagine Agnes at 
the polling-booth ! * 

But I admit, nay, assert, 
that these plays of Ibsen's 
romantic period cannot 
reasonably be cited as evi- 
dence on either side of this 
case. It is only because M. 
Louri^ himself cites them 
that I have thought it worth 
while to show what their 
evidence really amounts to. 
There is no doubt that dur- 
ing the years when Ibsen 
was making his first experi- 
ments in prose drama of 
modem life, he began to be 
interested in a more self- 
assertive and independent 
type of female character. 
Selma, in "The League of 
Youth," is his first study in 
this direction. In "Pillars 
of Society," Lona Hessel is 
an accomplished type of the 
"strong-minded woman" 
(there is no difficulty in conceiving 
her at the polling-booth), while Dina 
Dorf is a transitional figure, filling 
up the gap between Selma and Nora. 
Finally, in Nora, we have undoubtedly 
a prophetess of individuality and eman- 
cipation; and the last scene of "A Doll's 
House," admirably dramatic though it 
be, seems to me one of the very few pas- 
sages in Ibsen where the desire to give 
utterance to a general point of view is 
suffered to interfere with absolute dra- 
matic propriety. I think the poet was 
seduced into letting Nora develop the 
principles of her revolt more rapidly and 
more articulately than is qiiite consist-' 
ent with the particular fable in which 
he has placed her. No doubt he felt a 
very strong sympathy with Nora. He 
has drawn her from first to last with a 
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loving care which places this beyond 
question; and when we find in his next 
play such a character as Mrs. Alving, 
we see clearly that at this period Ibsen 
thought the assertion of feminine indi- 
viduality one of the most' dramatic 
motives in modem life. Of its social 
importance, nay, inevitability, he was no 
doubt equally convinced; for Ibsen is 
always an "outpost thinker"; conserva- 
tism — the attitude of "the little narrow- 
chested, short-winded crew that lie in our 
wake" — has no meaning for him. But it 
is one thing to realize that a movement 
is in the main just and inevitable, an- 
other thing to accept and proclaim the 
dogmas of its partizans. This Ibsen 
never does. He sees around and beyond 
all parties. It is not his business to com- 
mit himself to any credo or any program. 

♦Svanlilld in "Love's Oomedy" is the nearest approach we can find in this period to a rebel- 
lious, inteUectuaUy independent -woman Tvho stops short of crime ; but she Is so far from taking 
the modem view of ■woman as a self-sufficing entity that she actuaUy accepts as her destiny a 
marriage of convenience. 
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Beyond tlie simple admission tliat so- 
ciety lias done itself an injury by ignor- 
ing, thwarting and deforming much, of 
what is best in feminine human nature, 
there is no judgment on "the woman 
question" to be found in Ibsen. M. 
Lourie's dogma of the equality, nay, 
identity, of talent in the sexes is, I 
repeat, early foreign to him. As for 
M. Lourie's assertion that "the women 
of Ibsen are superior beings," with the 
implication that he has drawn them so 
of set purpose, out of sheer sex-partizan- 
ship, nothing could be farther from the 
obvious facts of the case. 

In his romantic period — ^yes. Then 
he was apt to make his women "superior 
beings"; but their superiority, as I have 
shown, lay precisely in their renunciation 
of all that modem feminism claims for 
their sex. But as soon as we emerge 
from the romantic period, we leave be- 
hind us the region of "superior beings." 
Nora is superior to Helmer, no doubt, 
and Mrs. Alving to her deceased husband ; 
but that is because Helmer is a prig and 
an ass, while Chamberlain Alving was 
an imbecile debauchee. Nora's com- 
plaint is precisely that the influence of 
her father and her husband has left her 
in so many respects an inferior being 
that she is unequal even to the task of 
bringing up her own children. As for 
Mrs. Alving, she is no doubt a fine and 
Strong character; but Ibsen has himself 
protested against the notion that she is 
to be taken as an ideal. "It has been 
said," he writes, "that the play preaches 
nihilism. Nothing of the sort. It is 
none of my business to preach anything 
whatever. It only points to the nihilism 
fermenting under the surface, at home 
as elsewhere. And how can it be other- 
wise? A Pastor Manders wiU always act 
as a goad to one or other Mrs. Alving. 
And just because she is a woman, she 
wiU, when once started, go to the utter- 
most extreme." Does such an utterance 
as this savor of sectarian woman-wor- 
ship? And even if he had verged in 
the direction of idealization in Mrs. Al- 
ving, has he not redressed the balance by 
placing at her side that abject creature of 
corruption, Regina? With "Ghosts," 
moreover, his interest in the assertion 



of female individuality ceases. Petra 
in "An Enemy of the People" is a piece 
of portraiture, no more — a bright, self- 
reliant modem girl, her father's daugh- 
ter , but neither the symbol nor the mouth- 
piece of any particular doctrine. And 
from this point onward the poet deals 
one hard stroke after another at feminine 
human nature. Hedvig in "The Wild 
Duck" is a beautiful child, but she is no 
more than a child; and though her 
mother, Gina, has elements of good in 
her, she is scarcely a "superior being." 
In "Rosmersholm" there are two women 
— one Uving and one dead. The dead 
woman, Beata, was a morbid weakUng, 
only half sane; the living woman, Re- 
becca, is a strong character, indeed, 
but she happens to be a cold-blooded 
murderess. EUida in "The Lady from 
the Sea" is a neurotic personage, smack- 
ing of Charcot and La Salpetriere. Her 
claim for "freedom" is wholly psycholog- 
ical, not in the least social. Bolette 
in the same play is a charming type of 
the old-fashioned, dutiful, domestic girl, 
while Hilda is an irrepressible little minx. 
Hedda, Gabler, a superb masterpiece of 
characterization, is a degenerate type 
hovering on the verge of criminality, 
while Thea Elvsted is an iuartictilate, 
clinging, "womanly woman" in the most 
retrograde sense of the word. This 
catalogue, however, is becoming tedious. 
Look at Hilda and Mrs. Solness in "The 
Master Builder," at Rita and Asta in 
"Little Eyolf," at Gunhild.Ella Rentheim 
and Mrs. Wilton in "John Gabriel Bork- 
man," at Irene and Maia in "When We 
Dead Awaken' ' — where do you find in any 
of them either the "superior being" of 
the feminist ideal, or the propagandist, 
direct or indirect, of a theory which 
would make woman interchangeable with 
man in regard to all the activities of life? 
Only two of the characters enumerated 
can even be called sympathetic — Asta 
and Ella Rentheim — and neither of these 
displays the smallest ambition to tran- 
scend the limits laid down for her sex by 
the most conventional of social theories. 
M. Lourig is so determined to make 
Ibsen not only a creator of w»m.en but 
a champion of woman, that he actually 
lavishes admiration even on Rebecca 
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West and. Hedda Gabler. Now I am 
far from sa3ring tliat there is not a great 
fascination in both these characters. In 
Rebecca there is even an element of no- 
bility; while Hedda, though essentially- 
malign and mischievous, has some traits 
which reproduce themselves in so many 
of us, that I, for one, am by no means 
inclined to join in simply stoning her. 
But to represent such characters as "supe- 
rior beings," proving that Ibsen (to adapt 
MalvoUo's phrase) thinks nobly of the 
feminine soul and in no way approves 
the opinion of Schopenhauer, is to mis- 
represent him grotesquely. Nay, not 
only grotesquely, but injuriously; for 
it is to make him out a flagrantly 
immoral writer. To put forward such 
characters as ideals would be no less im.- 
moral than absurd; and Ibsen certainly 
never dreamed of doing so. It would 
be rational, though very far-fetched, to 
argue that in these later plays Ibsen 
championed the emancipation of woman 
by showing what distortions and vices 
of character her servitude has begotten 
in her. But to represent him q^ ideali- 
zing woman in order to emphasize her 
claim to freedom and equality, is to fly 
in the face of the plainest facts. 

The truth is that from the date of 
"Ghosts" — or at latest of "An Enemy of 
the People" — anything like an active 
interest in the social emancipation of 
woman seems to have faded from the 
poet's mind. I do not mean that he 
ceased to sympathize with it, but merely 
that he had no longer any use for it as 
a dramatic motive. From "The "Wild 
Duck" onward, we find him more and 
more absorbed in psychology, with little 
or no bearing on sociology, and more and 
more addicted, withal, to pure poetry. 
His interest in building "houses for 
human beings," as Solness puts it, 
has waned. He now builds towers from 
the summit of which we can hear, more 
and more clearly, the music of "harps 
in the air." M. Lourie does not seem 
to have heard of a characteristic incident 
that happened in Ohristiania some years 
ago. I unfortunately cannot lay my 
hand on the exact reference, but the 
gist of the episode is clear in my mind. 
A number of ladies actively interested 



in the "Kvindesag" — the Woman's Cause 
— organized a little festival in honor of 
their chosen champion, Henrik Ibsen. 
The poet submitted with the best grace 
he could assume; but when- the time 
came for him to acknowledge the homage 
of his hostesses, he made one of his brief, 
pregnant speeches, beginning with the 
remark that he did not know what the 
"K-vindesag" was! He then went on to 
say that, in his estimation, motherhood, 
with the training of the new generations, 
was the first of woman's rights and the 
greatest of woman's pri-vileges — a very 
ancient and respectable doctrine, but 
not at all what the leaders of the Woman's 
Cause had expected to hear from him. 
A typical instance, this, of the misadven- 
tures which are certain to befall whoniso- 
ever seeks to force upon Henrik Ibsen 
the apostolate of any sect or party. 

Let me give one more examiple of the 
way in which M. Lourie presses the most 
unlikely passages from play after play into 
the ser-Tice of his own particular views. 
Among the quotations by aid of which 
he thinks to show that the innate supe- 
riority of womanisoneof Ibsen'sdogmas, 
we fitnd the following from "John Gabriel 
Borkman": 

Borkman (indignantly) : "Oh, these 
women! They wreck and ruin life for 
us! Play the de-vil with our whole des- 
tiny — our triumphal progress." 

Foldal: "Not all of them!" 

Borkman: "Indeed? Can you tell 
me of a single one that is good for any- 
thing?" 

Foldal: "No, that's the trouble. The 
few that I know are good for nothing," 

Borkman (with a snort of scorn): 
"Well, then, what's the good of it? 
What's the good of such women existing 
— ^if you never know them?" 

Foldal: "Yes, John Gabriel, there is 
good in it, I assure you. It is such a 
blessed, beneficent thought that here 
and there in the world, somewhere, far 
away — the true woman exists after all." 

Borkman: "Oh, do spare me that 
poetical nonsense!" 

It is immediately on the heels of this 
passage, and as a more or less formal 
deduction from it, that M. LouriS lays 
it down that "the women of Ibsen 
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are superior beings" ! By wliat possible 
right can he decide that the poet is utter- 
ing his own thoughts through the mouth 
of Foldal? If we must conceive him 
to be speaking his own thoughts at all, 
why may not Borkman be his mouth- 
piece? It is manifest to any one who 
reads the whole scene (one of the greatest 
he ever wrote) that Ibsen is treating both 
Borkman and Foldal with the grimmest 
of irony. He is laughing at both, un- 
questionably; but Foldal is throughout 
the scene, as he certainly is in this par- 
ticular passage, the more ridiculous of 
the two. It may be said that Foldal 
is, without knowing it, expounding 
the secret of Borkman's tragedy — that 
had Borkman possessed the insight to 
recognize the "true woman" in Ella 
Rentheim, his misfortunes would never 
have happened. But that is sim- 
ply to say that if Borkman had been 
another man his fate would have been 
difEerent. It needs no champion of 
feminism to tell us that a man who, for 
the sake of worldly ambitions, throws 
over a more or less amiable woman, and 
marries an unamiable woman in her 
stead, makes a dire mistake. It is a 
perfectly gratuitous proceeding to trans- 
late this plain and simple moral into a 
glorification of the Foldal-Liouri^ ideal 
of "the true woman." But I beg M. 
Xiouri^'s pardon — I am wrong in hsrphen- 
ing the "Foldal-Louri6 ideal." Even if 
Ella Rentheim represented the Foldal 
ideal, and even if some remnant of this 
ideal (a survival of his romantic period) 
lurked in the poet's own soul, it would 
remain absolutely certain that this ideal 
differs in almost every respect from the 
feminist ideal of M. Lourie. It is only 
by wilful deafness to Ella Rentheim's 
most passionate and fervent utterances 
that any one can mistake her for a 
prophetess of equality and emancipation. 
Is it not evident that the passage 
quoted is purely dramatic, the natural 
utterance of the two characters con- 
cerned, the poet having no thought of 
committing himself to the views of 
either? I take it to be one of many 
passages in his works which he wrote 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
well knowing that he was spreading a 



snare for the quintessentiators. In the 
autumn of 1887, 1 spent a day with Ibsen 
at Sseby in Jutland. When I asked 
whether he had then any work in hand, 
he answered, with the aforesaid twinkle 
in his eye, "Oh, yes, I'm compotmding 
some tomfoolery for next year." The 
"tomfoolery" in question turned out to 
be "The Lady from the Sea." The 
speech seems to me to throw a flood of 
light upon the mood in which the poet 
regards his work. I do not mean that 
he does not take it seriously, or that he 
is guilty of deliberate mystification; but 
I am sure that he is sometimes conscious 
of a malign glee in giving reign to his 
purely dramatic imagination — even spur- 
ring it, perhaps, with the thought of the 
bewilderment of commentators. 

It may perhaps be thought that I am, 
personally, an opponent of female eman- 
cipation, and am simply trying, like M. 
Lourie, to read my own views into Ibsen. 
This is not so. Though I do not quite 
believe with M. Lourie that woman can 
do everything that maji can do, as well 
and probably better, I am in favor of re- 
moving all legal restrictions on her activ- 
ities. I would always vote, for instance, 
in favor of female suffrage, though I am 
not quite inconsolable at the tardiness 
of its coming. This topic of female 
emancipation is only one out of many 
that I might equally well have chosen to 
illustrate my point — ^namely, that the 
poet whom the commentators are always 
striving to enlist in this or that party or 
sect, in reality stands entirely outside 
sects and parties, and simply uses them 
for his dramatic purposes. If you 
want a deliberate and consistent body 
of doctrine, you must go, not to Ibsen, 
but to Tolstoy. In his own person, in 
one of his lyric poems, Ibsen has said, 
"My calling is to question, not to an- 
swer." One of the very few characters 
— two or three at most — in which we are 
justified in recognizing some trace, some 
aspect, of the poet's own personality, 
says of himself, "I am glad that it is 
my mission to be the thirteenth at 
table." At all our banquets of sectarian 
self-gratulation Ibsen plays the part of 
this disquieting guest, as he did at that 
feminist festival in Christiania. 

29 



ELLEN KEY'S MASTERLY INTERPRETATION '^^ 
OF IBSEN'S WOMEN 



IN THIS age of voluminous utterance con- 
cerning the nature, the destiny, the rights 
and the wrongs of woman, there is no 
writer in Europe whose opinions on the 
subject are regarded with such keen interest as 
those of Ellen Key. Her position on the woman 
question is unique. An ardent advocate of 
perfect freedom for woman and believing that 
all opportunities for the complete development 
of her individuality should be open to her, 
Ellen Key nevertheless refuses to identify her- 
self with the regular feminist movement, or 
even with any part of it, the suffrage move- 
ment, for instance. She believes the chief 
mission of future womanhood lies in an en- 
lightened motherhood. Woman's endeavor 
should be not to become as much like man as 
possible but to develop to the fullest extent the 
truly feminine in her by freeing herself from 
conventions and the moral shackles imposed 
on her by man, shackles which are artificial be- 
cause they are of man's making and are un- 
surted to woman's nature. 

Woman is so different from man that really 
few men understand her. By being allowed to 
go her own way and follow the rules of her 
being, woman will develop into something dif- 
ferent from what she has ever been before. 
The ideal woman of Ellen Key's dream is fore- 
shadowed in her prose poem, "The Woman of 
the Future." In those days to come, woman 
will be not more like man, but more un- 
like him. She will contribute a larger amount 
and a better quality of intellect to the world's 
mental storehouse than she does at present. 
But her special feminine service will be the 
refined and spontaneous emotion which she will 
radiate about her in the future. These attri- 
butes will enable her to love better, to educate 
her children better, to be a better companion 
to man, not by replacing but by supplementing 
him. In a word, she will be of equal value 
with man in the scheme of things, but not of 
like value. Humanity will be the gainer, be- 
cause the womanly element now largely sup- 
pressed in the masculine regime will be allowed 
to unfold itself freely and enrich the world to 
the full limit of its worth. While Ellen Key 
does not accuse the feminists of directly oppos- 
ing such an ideal, and is in sympathy with 
many of their objects, she does not think their 
methods conducive to the end she has in view. 
Despite the flood of literature on the various 
aspects of Ibsen and Ibsenism, Ibsen scholars 



generally feel that little to the point has been 
said concerning the women in his dramas. 
Many bold and ambitious attempts have been 
made both by men and women to throw light 
on this important side of his works, but the 
result has been sadly out of proportion to the 
labor expended. Consequently Ellen Key's 
views of the significance of Ibsen's women are 
especially interesting. She it a Scandinavian. 
She has devoted her life to aiding the birth of 
the new woman. In her own character, con- 
duct and life-work she has exemplified that 
ideal of womanhood which must be regarded 
as Ibsen's womanly ideal also. Surely it is 
Ellen Key, if any one, who must prove com- 
petent to interpret Ibsen's women. She gives 
her interpretation in an article in the Paris 
Revue. It begins with a dramatic account of 
the manner in which she first became acquaint- 
ed with Ibsen's works : 

"When I was eighteen years old my mother 
made my fortune by giving me three books — 
'Love's Comedy,' 'Brand,' and 'Peer Gynt.' Like 
most Swedish readers, all I knew of Ibsen was 
that he was a new Norwegian poet. It was there- 
fore with a joy one feels in starting out upon 
a journey to a new land that I buried myself in 
the world of poetry and ideas which unfolded it- 
self before me in 'Brand' and 'Peer Gynt.' 'Love's 
Comedy,' on the other hand, conducted me back 
to the realm of my dearest thoughts. Five years 
before the subject of my meditations had been 
the 'Daughters of the Prefect,' a novel by Camil- 
la Collet, the first Norwegian feminist. It was 
an attack on marriage as a career, the only 
career open to women at that time, and it 
was in this work of Camilla Collet that 
Ibsen, according to his own statement, found 
the metal out of which, in 'Love's Comedy,' he 
fashioned the spears that wound and the chords 
that sing. An idea may be obtained of the pleas- 
ure with which I read and re-read the play from 
the fact that on falling ill a few days later I 
found I knew it by heart. I had made no attempt 
to commit it to memory. Ibsen's characters in 
the drama filled the ravings of my delirium, and 
my pulse seemed to beat to the rhythm of his 
verse. My recovery was retarded because my 
brain was afire with the savage passion of his 
fierce retorts. 

"The strong impression 'Love's Comedy' made 
upon me seems to me an example of Ibsen's 
characteristic power to grip the human soul." 

"Love's Comedy" voiced Ellen Key's own 
aspirations. It .was the answer to a woman's 
plaint made by a man who hated the conven- 
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tions governing lore, who felt that all real 
happiness was destroyed by formalism and the 
inexorable morality adopted by society. 

"In his 'Love's Comedy' Ibsen already showed 
himself the finished moralist who resisted the 
desire to create beautiful dreams, altho that was 
the tendency of the times. He knew that the 
beautiful things depicted in the literature of the 
day had no existence; he knew that men had 
not the courage to remain in the region of reality, 
to test the values by which they lived, the ideas 
which they held sacred, the ties binding society, 
the profound conflicts which bruised souls — ^they 
did not dare to examine these realities in order 
to find out their true worth. Ibsen was the first 
writer who had the courage to scrutinize the red 
thread in the weft of life. He grew even more 
convinced that the value of life with respect to 
the individual, and that of the individual with re- 
spect to life, depend upon the fervor with which 
each gives himself up to what is to him the high- 
est value of life and what he holds to be his ideal. 
In 'Love's Comedy' Ibsen showed himself to be 
a stern novelist determined to unmask the medi- 
ocrity of society. He demonstrates the non-val- 
ue of that which he calls 'tragi-comedy,' 'Harle- 
quin's miracle,' the lies which, tho honored lies, 
transform the possibility of the loftiest happiness 
into a diversion of a bored existence. The effect 
of such lies is that they change, at the demand 
of the marriage institution, the freest, the most 
intimate human relation into a captivity for life. 
It is against these lies that Ibsen began a war, 
a war which he waged all his life — against the 
idealism for which 'the ideal is secondary.' " 

It is apparent that to understand Ibsen one 
must understand his women, or, rather, his 
ideal of woman. According to Ellen Key, 
Ibsen was chiefly a moralist. Unlike Balzac, 
he did not purpose to write a history of human 
society, but only to paint the old morality with 
its evil efifects. This morality centers about 
the present form of marriage and man's rela- 
tion to woman in married life. Moreover, Ib- 
sen seems to look chiefly to women for the sal- 
vation of mankind. He places little hope in 
men. Hence the care with which he portrays 
women and the significant position they occupy 
in his works. In fact, in Ellen Key's opinion, 
Ibsen is a discoverer and pioneer in this field. 

"Ibsen, who aimed to reach the heart of things 
and often succeeded, made a discovery with re- 
gard to women. He so placed himself that he 
could regard her from a new point of view. His 
understanding of her has struck people so forcibly 
that some feel certain that it was Ibsen's desire to 
glorify her. But nothing is further from the 
truth. Ibsen cordially hated the plebeian woman, 
who amid the general chorus follows the con- 
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ventional tone. With scientific precision he de- 
scribed the feminine species of all the zoologic 
specimens contained in Noah's Ark, under which 
he shoots his torpedo. Nevertheless, in the course 
of his researches, he found a trait among certain 
women which renders woman dearer to him than 
man. He discovered that she abandons herself 
to her chosen ideal more completely than man; 
that in her domain, sentiment, she denounces the 
lie with greater fervor, and upsets the game 
without wishing to let the dominoes stand; that 
she remains more inflexible when the spirit of 
conciliation demands submission; that she does 
not accept as easily as he one sort of morality 
in private and another sort in public. If to 
Ibsen she is more capable and more worthy of 
living, it is because she is less of a social being 
than man. 

"Human souls may be divided into organic and 
inorganic. Ibsen depicted the masculine soul as 
inorganic, as stereotyped, while he represented the 
feminine soul as organic and growing. Woman's 
soul, in his regard, is in process of development. 
It is women's souls which will one day find their 
environment too contracted. Sooner or later, 
if they wish to develop into richer, more beautiful 
personalities, they will revolt. The phenomenon 
which Ibsen loved to contemplate is this very 
rapture, this revolt, this struggle for liberty. A 
man, from every other point of view equal to 
woman, may yet be contented with a marriage in 
which the profound and personal love that unites 
the spirits is lacking, either because it never ex- 
isted at all or because it died. A woman with a 
cultivated personality feels herself debased by 
such a union. And it is her sentiment that will 
create the future." 

In none of Ibsen's dramas dealing with the 
relations of men and women are the conditions 
described as happy. The reason, Ellen Key 
says, is that man has generally been found 
wanting. A woman loves completely, desires 
completely. She even sins with all her soul. 
Ibsen never represents a man as escaping from 
the cage, from the doll's house. Even the 
strong man has not the "robust conscience" to 
dare to break loose from the conventional mor- 
ality and follow the needs of his own individ- 
uality. But when Ibsen portrays a woman as 
breaking through the barrier of conventions, 
he believes she will find the right path because 
she is directed by a surer instinct than man. 
She has less need than he to submit to the 
social morality because her faculty of devotion 
ennobles her and gives her the right to choose 
her own moral law freely. This is why all the 
"complete" women in Ibsen's dramas give 
themselves, take themselves back again sud- 
denly, and resolutely follow their way when 
they have found it, or when they have found 
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it again after having lost it. "To Ibsen a 
woman utterly devoid of will is a hypnotized 
woman. Most frequently she is a woman 
dragged down by man's mediocrity. To the 
'anarchist' Ibsen, the strong woman is 'anarchy 
personified.' " 

Nevertheless, in spite of woman's superiority 
to man in this respect, she has greater need of 
upliftment than man because she is oppressed 
by society in the same way as man and is fur- 
ther bound and restrained by a feminine moral 
code which has been forced upon her by man 
and which does not correspond to the demands 
of her true self. The idea that woman's self- 
renunciation is the absolute condition for man- 
kind's general happiness must be uprooted. And 
this is the task that Ibsen has in a large meas- 
ure accomplished. The fruit of his labors is 
already seen in the new ideal of marriage, in 
the new ideal of love, in the new ideal of com- 
panionship between man and woman, in the 
new ideal of individual freedom. Many voices 
before Ibsen were raised in protest against the 
enslavement of womanhood, but a new thought 
does not pass the stage of restraint until a 
great poet incarnates it in living personalities. 
To quote in conclusion : 

"The feminine ideal which Ibsen revealed to 
the consciousness of his time has become not 
only woman's but also man's ideal. In this sense 
Ibsen may be called the poet of women. In the 
narrower sense this would not be true, since he 
did not wish to work for the cause of woman 
more than for any other particular cause. The 
'^ new ideal is asserting itself after many and great 



struggles. Nevertheless a generation of men and 
women have already appeared who in their mar- 
ried life, as well as in their individual life, seek 
to free themselves. Every day women develop 
more courage to take their place at the side of 
men in society and in the home. Both men and 
women have found how much richer life is since 
they began to regard devotion as a gift of per- 
sonality, not as self-renunciation. This idea of 
the importance of woman's personality will flour- 
ish with greater splendor in the future than it 
can in the critical period through which we are 
now passing. Ibsen saw woman's weakness, but 
he also saw her strength. He knew she is made 
up of heart, and he knew the heart is the spring 
of life. This is why he points out that a woman's 
love can become a man's salvation, while, on the 
other hand, a man dries up the purest sources of 
energy in himself when he kills a woman's love. 
In the new country of which Ibsen is the prophet 
he did not give to faith and hope the place they 
have occupied in the country of the setting sun. 
For him doubt and sorrow are greater than faith 
and hope. But love is greater still. In women he 
glorified not only the love they feel but also a 
new way of loving. In almost all the conflicts 
he described of which love it the object Ibsen 
subscribed to the profound apothegm of Camilla 
Collet, that it is not the man but the woman who 
must choose, and that it is only feminine love 
that has the right to make a choice. 

"Ibsen was convinced that a race born of mar- 
riages in harmony with his ideal would nourish 
the passion for that which is whole and absolute, 
would nourish energy of action, and would direct 
its course toward the third kingdom, the king- 
dom of beauty, which to the poet himself is 
only a blue isle at the bourne of a raging 
sea." 



A COUNTRY IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION 



WILL Japan become a Christian na- 
tion? asks Dr. Thomas E. Green, 
in Hampton's Magazine. He an- 
swers the question in the negative, 
and gives some interesting reasons for so an- 
swering. It seems that only a few years ago 
Japan stood on the threshold of Christianity. 
The matter had been debated by the Privy 
Council; and Prince Ito, the practical ruler of 
the Empire, the confidential adviser of the 
Mikado, was in favor of a remarkable plan. 
He proposed to issue an imperial edict, like 
Constantine of old, officially adopting Chris- 
tianity as the national- faith. And then the 
whole scheme fell through. Japan was not 
ready fOr Christianity. It rebelled against 
Christianity." I,t felt that it had outg-rown the 
Christian dbginas and beliefs. 



This is a hard saying for the Occidental 
world to accept; yet the Occident had an im- 
portant share in shaping the decision of Japan. 
Young Japanese students, schooled in the uni- 
versities of America, England, Germany and 
France, brought home to their people the in- 
spiration of Western civilization without its 
rehgious faith. They discoursed learnedly of 
Herbert Spencer- and Darwin, of Kant and 
Schopenhauer, but very few were converted to 
Christianity. They said that the Christians 
could not agree among themselves, and were 
divided into a hundred and fifty-seven diiiferent 
sects. "Had we been able," Dr. Green thinks, 
"to approach Japan two decades ago with a 
Christianity united in its operation, agreed in 
its dogmas, one in its structure. Prince Ito's 
plan might have been carried out." As it is. 
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^^eChristian opportunity has been lost, and 
Japan is still looking for a religion. 

The ancient religions of Japan are Shintoism 
and Buddhism. The first is indigenous; the 
second was transplanted. In. addition, she 
has a Confucian code of morals, adopted by 
both and yet distinct. But Shintoism, Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism have alike proved 
inadequate to meet the present needs of this 
people. So far as educated Japan is concerned, 
Shintoism, Dr. Green declares, has already 
been largely relegated to the age of fable, tho 
the shrines of the cult are still thronged by 
the common people. Buddhism possesses more 
vitality, but even the Buddhism of today is in 
large part an expression of "mere formal acts 
of devotion, the mumbling reiteration of 
phrases of the meaning of which the people 
are entirely ignorant, and the contributing of 
small coins — or, as special gifts of devotion, 
of larger sums — to the strong box that always 
stands before the temple door." Christianity 
has also failed to make a deep impression. 

A Japanese man of letters, a graduate of 
the Imperial University and a post-graduate 
of one of our leading American colleges, when 
asked by Dr. Green whether there was any 
likelihood of Japan becoming a Christian na- 
tion, replied: 

"No, not in the sense you mean, and in which 
the missionaries hope. Japan is the most toler- 
ant nation in the world to-day, so far as religion 
is concerned. In a degree to which no nation of 
modern times has ever approximated we have 
absolute freedom of belief. No one ever thinks 
of asking what your religion is, any more than 
of asking any other entirely personal question. 

"There are many Christians of many kinds in 
Japan. To what extent they are intelligent, well- 
founded Christians, I should hesitate to say. 
There is much in the doctrine of Occidental 
Christianity that is extremely difficult for an 
Oriental to comprehend. I have no doubt many 
have given close study to its teachings and are 
firmly persuaded of its truth. We all know, of 
course, about Christianity. Its sacred books are 
a part of current literature and are read by many 
as a matter of absorbing interest. We all ad- 
mire its Founder as a great and a good man, 
as one of the world's great teachers, whose doc- 
trine is in many ways the same as Buddha or 
Confucius, and therefore worthy of the widest 
acceptance and obedience. 

"There are many things in the Bible, of course, 
that we cannot believe, any more than we can 
accept the fables and miracles of our own so- 
called sacred books. 

"We believe in taking good wherever we find 
it, and so far as the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity are concerned we all accept them, and sq 
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far we are all Christians. Bi , to make moral 
acceptability depend upon intellectual assent to 
what reason pronounces as impossible, is super- 
stition. We are throwing away our hereditary 
superstition for the clearer guidance of science 
and intelligent reason." 

Another Japanese scholar, a lawyer, argued 
in the same strain: 

"If there were nothing else to make impossible 
my acceptance of the Bible as an inspired book, 
I should find an insurmountable difficulty in the 
historical parts of the Old Testament. The his- 
tory of the Jews is a tale of war and cruelty and 
bloodshed, almost without equal in human ex- 
perience, and yet we are told that God allowed, 
and often commanded and approved of the most 
sanguinary conflicts. How could that be, if He 
is, as you say, a Father, and a God of love? And 
these same Jews who present the Old Testament 
as a part of your sacred volume, absolutely re- 
fuse to accept or believe the New." 

We might as well reconcile ourselves first 
as last. Dr. Green intimates, to the fact that 
the Japanese intellectual is by nature an ag- 
nostic. He is "undevotional by temperament." 
He recognizes that the masses need religion, 
but he himself is willing to do without it. Or 
at least he substitutes for what is usually re- 
garded as religion something very different and 
not far removed from scientific and ethical 
rationalism. In conclusion. Dr. Green hazards 
the following prophecy of Japan's religious 
future : 

"Japan's future, like her present, will be largely 
eclectic — the result of deliberately and methodical- 
ly investigating, analyzing, combining, and adopt- 
ing the things most suited to her apparent need. 
She will do this, as she has done all else in her 
unprecedented history, calmly, logically, without 
sentiment. 

"For the present at least, probably for years 
to come, she will maintain an absolute toleration 
so far as religon is concerned, and continue to 
afford complete freedom of belief. 

"Japan will never have a state religion. But 
she will have, because neither the individual nor 
the state can exist without it, a moral sense, a 
philosophy of things, whose incorporated elements 
shall be the result of the survival of the fittest^ 
as she weighs in all their relations the religions " 
of the world. How large a part Christianity 
shall have in that resultant depends upon the 
Christian nations, and in a far greater measure 
upon America than upon all the rest. 

"Japan's test will be practicality. She will be 
intolerant of mere theological definition, of dog- 
matic discussion. Her rule of choice will b§ 
the one given by the Master of men, 'by thslf 
fruits ye shall know them.'" 
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lad showing no special ability, and their usefulness would be more 
apparent . The lad must be discouraged from taking up duties which 
give him no better training than that of fetching and carrying ; if he 
does enter on these, it should be compulsory that of an evening he 
learn some sensible trade ; there is a Government department 
which might well arouse itself and give a lead to its juvenile staff 
in this direction. The boys, whether they be telegraph mes- 
sengers, or van guards, or errand lads, are a great deal too good 
to become later fit for nothing better than to be throv^n on the 
scrap heap. The State spends a large sum of money upon them, 
and the State ought to take the trouble in starting them 
upon the sea of life that it gives to the launching of a battleship 
at Portsmouth Dockyard. They must go through the mill, and, 
in early days at any rate, the wheels. must be kept moving. The 
habit of work, or the habit of abstaining from work, can each be 
acquired during the susceptible years, and unless the circular 
recently issued to school managers from the Thames Embankment 
is followed by decided and resolute action, coming generations will 
imitate the present in taking unfurnished lodgings in that tho- 
roughfare. I am prepared to be accused of want of sympathy 
with the existing mature loafer ; I urge in pleading guilty that one 
can hold this view and yet understand the perilous position of 
youth, and be eagerly anxious steps should be taken that the loafer 
may not in large numbers happen again. 

The great thing to remember seems to be that he is made, 
not bom. 

W. Pbtt Eidge. 
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IBSEN AS A NORWEGIAN 



It is asserted by trustworthy authorities, even by Ibsen himself, 
that there was not a drop of Norwegian blood in his veins. 
Amongst his ancestors they have discovered Danes, Germans, 
Scotchmen, but not a single genuine Norwegian, and in this fact 
many people have found a key to his character and genius. I 
must admit I am somewhat sceptical in regard to all attempts to 
trace individual characteristics to those of race ; racial and 
national characters are not, as they appear to me, permanent and 
invariable. In the case of Ibsen, at any rate, such explanation 
does not hold good : it is based upon a positive error. As a matter 
of fact, I am able to prove not only what seems to me the most 
important point, that Ibsen's ancestors had lived in Norway for 
generations and had had their minds moulded in the social and 
intellectual life of that country, but also that amongst his 
immediate ancestors there were some of pure Norwegian descent. 

His mother's mother was Hedevig Pans, and, because her 
name sounds German, people have been led to suppose that she 
belonged to a German family. But closer investigation has 
shown that the Paus family was pure Norwegian, originated with 
a Norwegian clergyman who, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, adopted this surname as being more refined than 
Paulson.- His descendants lived as Government officials, 
merchants, and farmers in the district round Skien, and there 
were in the family several talented members, amongst whom were 
some poets who wrote in the dialect of that part of the country. 
It so happens that Ibsen's first biographer, Henrik Jseger (1888), 
traces one of the principal features of his character back to 
Hedevig Paus, and in accepting that we shall have to admit that 
Ibsen was not only born in Norway, but truly was a Norwegian. 

The main question, however, concerning Ibsen's relation to 
his native country is whether his literary work is rooted in 
Norwegian culture and society. This question is well worth 
being inquired into even in the interest of his foreign readers, 
who otherwise will miss an essential means of appreciating his 
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works. At the same time, this is a problem most difficult for a 
foreigner to solve in a satisfactory way. Those who take upon 
themselves to explain and make an estimate of foreign poetry 
have not only got to overcome the obstacles of a foreign language, 
the most delicate subtleties of which they frequently cannot be 
aware of, but they have to face the still greater difficulty which is 
offered by the necessary incompleteness of their knowledge of the 
foreign society and its complex traditions. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, in a recent publication, has undertaken to 
write the history of Henrik Ibsen's mind as we are able to follow 
its continuous development in his life and writings. Indeed, 
very few Englishmen are so eminently and variously qualified for 
such a task as Mr. Gosse. It is a fact of some importance in this 
connexion that he was the first Englishman who ' discovered ' 
Ibsen, and, in the Spectator of 1872, introduced him to the 
English public. His vast, knowledge, not merely of Scandina- 
vian, but of European literature in general, makes him parti- 
cularly fitted to give a correct estimate of Ibsen's position in 
modern intellectual life. His book is an entirely independent 
contribution to the Ibsen literature, and it is in reality the first 
complete biography of Ibsen which has ever been published. 
Mr. Gosse, with his superior poetical intelligence, has been able to 
point out many transitions and connexions which were until now 
obscure. With a fin© analysis he has shown us the changes of 
temperament going on in Ibsen's modern plays, while the chapters 
on the youth of the poet abound in far-reaching ideas, and the book 
on the whole is most stimulating to the reader. 

Mr. Gosse arrives at the conclusion that Ibsen can be 
thoroughly understood only as a Norwegian ; but it cannot be said 
that his book in this respect is convincing. This biography just 
fails to show the connexion of Ibsen with past and present 
Norway. "Although Mr. Gosse knows surprisingly much about 
Norway and Norwegian literature, he not only makes a number of 
mistakes in comparatively insignificant details, but in some very 
essential points he omits so much that he really misleads the 
reader. Just because his book contains so much that is excellent, 
it is important to correct its errors, and by so doing I shall have 
an opportunity of correcting many other erroneous views 
regarding Ibsen's development. When Mr. Gosse wrote he did 
not yet know a splendid little essay about Ibsen and Norway 
by the Norwegian scholar, Chr. Collin, published in November 
1907 in the German magazine Die Rundschau, where for the first 
time several features of the highest importance were called 
attention to. What I am now going to deal with are mostly 
matters that have not been touched upon in Collin's essay. 

The fact that Ibsen was born in 1828 means that he was bom 
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just at the moment when the great pioneer of modern thought in 
Norway, the poet Henrik Wergeland, made his first appearance 
in literature, and that his youthful years were one of the most 
excited periods of Norwegian intellectual history. Wergeland, the 
Norwegian Shelley, exerted a determining influence upon the entire 
evolution of his country, and the storm that he roused in that young 
society brought forth the genius of Ibsen. 

Wergeland, in his lifetime as well as after his death, has been 
accused of representing a tendency of barbarous isolation. The 
fact is that he was one of the most comprehensive minds that 
Norway has ever possessed, and that he laid national civilisation 
open to influences of Eousseau and Saint- Simon, Herder and 
Schelling, Shakespeare and Byron. His opponents wished to 
continue on the lines of Danish development, which, during the 
latest centuries, had prevailed among the upper classes of Norway, 
and whose intellectual leader at this moment was J. L*. Heiberg, 
the Danish aesthetic. As Wergeland broke with these traditions 
and sought farther out, he met with elements of true national 
progress, and thus he was able to be the founder of modem 
Norwegian literature. 

These few outlines will suffice to show that Norway during 
Ibsen's youth was by no means so far out of the way of the general 
development in Europe as Mr. Gosse pretends, and it gives a 
positively wrong impression to contend that going from Bergen 
to Copenhagen was to Ibsen in 1852 like travelling from Abdera 
to Athens. To be sure, it was in many respects a poor and petty 
life Wergeland saw round him, and there was still in Norway 
much provincialism, taking its cue from Copenhagen. But even 
amongst his opponents there were a number of talented and 
independent men, and the difference between Denmark and 
Norway was in reality an intellectual contrast rooted in the fact 
that whereas Norway mainly derived its intellectual impulses 
from England and France, Denmark got them from Germany. 
It was the natural outcome of history that principally Norwegians, 
such as Ludvig Holberg, introduced the Anglo-French ideas of 
the eighteenth century in Denmark. In spite of all deficiencies, 
Norway had an intellectual development of her own, and in his 
short lifetime (1808-1845) Wergeland succeeded in stirring up 
Norwegian society to such an extent that the movement is still 
alive. 

Generally it has been asserted that Ibsen was entirely under 
the sway of Wergeland's literary opponent, J. S. Welhaven. 
There is no doubt that he personally felt himself more strongly 
attracted by the latter's strictly artistic form than by Wergeland's 
vigorous lyric realism. Further, we know — and it will be con- 
firmed by some writings from Ibsen's youth which have lately been 
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publishefl' amongst his posthumous works ^ — that he learned his 
aesthetics from J. L. Heiberg, and never forgot what he owed this 
master. Yet it is also true that Wergeland exercised a powerful, 
though less conscious, influence on the development of his mind 
and his poetry. In fact, his first drama, Catilina, bears the mark 
of Wergeland stamped upon it. 

Mr. Gosse in his book has made the suggestion that Ibsen 
might have got the idea of this drama from the report of the per- 
formance in Paris, on the 14th of October, 1848, of Alexandre 
Dumas' tragedy Catiline ; it was just some few months later that 
the young Ibsen started writing his drama of the same name. Mr. 
P. Th. Moe, Assistant Librarian at the University of Kristiania, 
has upon this suggestion carefully examined the Norwegian news- 
papers published during those months without finding Dumas' 
tragedy mentioned in them anywhere. We are therefore justified 
in assuming with certainty that no news about it had reached the 
small provincial town where Ibsen was then a chemist's assistant. 

Of course, Mr. Gosse does not agree with that unreasonable 
contention advanced by Jules Lemaitre some years ago that Ibsen 
was, on the whole, an imitator of Dumas. On the other hand, 
he points out that Ibsen, when starting his play writing, had 
hardly any other tragic poet to model himself on than Oehlen- 
schlajger, the great Danish romanticist, and he even maintains 
that ' such a thing as a three-act tragedy in blank verse was 
unknown in modern Norway ' ; that is to say, in the period 
between 1814 and 1850. As the only Norwegian dramas from 
this time he mentions a musical comedy by Bjerregaard (which, 
by the way, eighty years after its first publication is still very 
popular and frequently performed in Norway) and some lyric 
farces by Wergeland. 

I am not going to lay much stress upon the fact that 
Bjerregaard, as well as other minor contemporary writers, had 
published several dramas, amongst which were some tragedies in 
verse. But it is inadmissible to omit Wergeland's dramatic 
works. It is unjust to put forth in this connection his farces, 
which are merely ephemeral polemic pamphlets ; only one or two 
of them have any poetical interest, and none of them pretends to 
be genuine dramatic art. But we have also from Wergeland's 
pen a series of tragedies, all of them in blank verse, amongst 
which, at any rate, the Infanticide (1835) and the Venetians 
(1841) are works of true original poetry. In many respects they 
do not fulfil the demands of the stage : they are overcharged with 
lyrical diction and with the proclamation of ideas, and the psycho- 
logical development of the characters is insuflScient. But I do 

» Henrik Ibsen, Efterladte Skrifter udgivne af Balvdan Koht og Julius Elias, 
3 vols., Christiania, 1909. 
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X^^not -hesitate to assert that there is a great sioiilarity, even with 
regard to poetic expression, between Ibsen's Catilina and the 
tragedies of Wergeland, especially the first of them, Sinclair's 
Death (1828). This may to some extent — but only to some 
extent — be explained by the fact that Ibsen, just like Wergeland, 
had modelled himself on Schiller, whom we positively know he 
studied in his early youth. It would appear incredible that Ibsen 
should have escaped the reading of Wergeland, whose lifelong 
struggle and early death had roused such a sensation ; anyone who 
was caught by the revolutionary movements of 1848 must, 
consciously or unconsciously, have felt himself congenial with 
the great Norwegian poet of liberty. A couple of poems 
which Ibsen wrote in 1849, and which have just been published 
amongst his posthumous works, distinctly show the influence 
of Wergeland. 

During the next years Ibsen made himself a follower of the 
national romanticists who revived the traditions of the past in 
art, poetry, language, and history. Even Wergeland had to some 
extent participated in this movement ; but it was primarily and 
chiefly carried on by his opponents, and during those years of 
Ibsen's life he may truly be said to continue the line of Heiberg 
and Welhaven inside Norwegian literature, although in a single 
point — in his struggle for an independent national theatre — he 
took up the task of Wergeland. When he finally and decidedly 
broke off from national romanticism, he again, in a most peculiar 
manner, put himself under Wergeland's leadership. 

Why Ibsen abandoned the historical and adopted the modem 
polemic drama is very unsatisfactorily explained by Mr. Gosse. 
You are almost getting the impression that Ibsen did so because 
he became convinced that in the historical drama, especially in 
Lady Inger (1854) , he had not succeeded in such realism as he had 
intended. I feel quite sure he never imagined his Lady Inger to 
be a true picture of the Lady Inger of, history. I do not believe 
he chose this subject ' purely for its value as a study of contem- 
porary intrigue.' On the contrary, he desired by means of Lady 
Inger to show his countrymen how to fight for the maintenance 
of an independent Norwegian nationality, thus rousing the 
present age by a picture of the past. It was not till long 
after he had entered upon new lines in dramatical poetry that 
a Norwegian historian (L. Daae, 1874) sketched the real Lady 
Inger. 

The fact is that his adoption of the modern drama was due tp 
a violent crisis of his mind, which was closely connected with an 
important episode of Norwegian politics. To all those who had 
fixed their hopes on the movement for a union of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries — and Ibsen had passionately cherished this 
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hope from his early youth — the year 1864 was a most cruel dis- 
appointment. In a separate work in German, about Norway 
and Sweden's policy towards the Dano-German conflict from 1848 
to 1864, 1 have recently tried to show what an important change 
in the domestic and foreign politics of the two united kingdoms 
was marked by the year 1864 : it was a policy of peace enforced by 
democracy that triumphed over the romantic tendencies of an 
upper class towards acting the part of a Great Power. The 
victorious political realism helped to pave the way for literary 
realism, and in no case is this effect more clearly demonstrated 
than in the life of Ibsen. 

When Norway and Sweden refused to assist Denmark, 
although previously not only representative statesmen but also 
numerous ordinary citizens, and particularly the students of the 
Universities, had solemnly promised the support of their 
countries, Ibsen's mind was upset to such a degree that it could 
not easily be set at rest. During the first year of his stay in 
Eome (1864-1865) he was hardly able to talk about anything else, 
and all his previous poetical schemes, amongst them a new 
historical play based on events which occurred in Norway in the 
sixteenth century, were forced aside by this dominant subject. It 
appeared to him as if his countrymen had failed in the final test, 
when words had to be redeemed by deeds. ' It was all nothing 
but lies and dreams then ! ' he wrote in a letter in the autumn of 
1864, and he continued by alluding to a poem of Byron's then 
just translated into Norwegian : ' Our ancient history now has 
to be effaced ; for the Norwegians of the present day obviously 
have no more to do with their past than the Greek pirates with 
the generation which sailed for Troy and enjoyed the help of 
the Gods.' The nation, to quote an expression of Wergeland, 
had ' got drunk by the gloom of a barbarian past,' and Ibsen felt 
himself an accomplice. In poems and dramas he had helped to 
delude the nation by her ancient greatness, and he felt impelled 
to vent his resentment at the national sin in violent invectives 
against his country as well as against himself. Once more he 
felt deeply ashamed of the pusillanimity of his contemporaries, 
just as upon a similar occasion in 1849 he had written the sonnets 
Wake up, Scandinavians! which are included in the volumes 
recently published. As he then had invited the Norwegian 
skalds to forsake the ' enshrined past ' in order to interpret the 
sufferings and longings of the living people, so he now addressed 
a poem to ' the accomplices ' in order to carry them off from ' the 
saga of the past that lay murdered in their souls ' and lead them 
into ' the misty realm of the present,' where he should ' confess 
the guilt of the people and unbind its aspirations.' 

The poem To the Accomplices, not published till after 
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Ibsen's death in 1906, was intended to be the introduction of the 
epos that contained his original sketch of Brand. When this 
epos at last appeared in 1907, Mr. Karl Larsen, its Danish editor, 
justly called attention to the resemblances which connected it 
with Welhaven's poetic challenge to the young Norway of Werge- 
land (Norway's Dawn, 1834). Ibsen obviously thought himself 
the continuer of the struggle of Welhaven ; for his poem dis- 
tinctly represents Wergeland as the type of a hero of national 
cant, and ridicules the brilliant, speech Wergeland made in 1834 
on continuity in the history of a nation. But the poetic platform 
which, at the same time, he builds for himself is in its essential 
structure just that of Wergeland. What matters to him now is 
to carry out ideas in life ; he frankly rejects art for art's sake, 
claiming that poetry should be a moral power in life whose 
ultimate aim is to build up character. 

His modern social dramas grew out of this view by a natural 
development. It is not difficult to trace the progress from Brand 
and Peer Gynt through The League of Youth to The Pillars of 
Society, A Doll's House, Ghosts, The Wild Duck, and onward. 
The whole series of social dramas offers a strong contrast to the 
artistic tendencies of Heiberg and Welhaven. Ibsen in this part 
of his work, together with Bjomson and many fellow fighters in 
the seventies and eighties, carried on the struggle that Wergeland 
had begun. 

The idea that permeates all the writings of Ibsen since Brand 
(1866) is that every man has a right and a duty to " realise his 
own self ' in all respects, and he has formulated the watchword of 
his fight in the famous speech that sums up The Pillars of Society 
(1877) : ' The spirits of Truth and Freedom are the pillars of 
society.' ' Truth and Freedom ' is what Nora (1879) claims for 
herself; it is the platform of Stockmann, the people's enemy 
(1882), as well as of Eosmer, the silent visionary (1886). This 
idea is entirely that of Wergeland. ' Truth, Freedom, and 
Charity ' was the programme that he had set down, not only for 
his great epic-dramatic world poem Man of 1830, but fojr his whole 
life, and he understood the words in the same sense as did Ibsen : 
they meant the right of each individual to be himself and to 
develop according to his own needs. It is characteristic of Ibsen 
that he omits Charity; although it would be unjust to contend 
that he was blind to the social aspect of human life, yet there is 
no doubt that it was much less important to him than to Werge- 
land. , 

Owing to the strenuous manner in which both Wergeland and 
Ibsen vindicated their rights as individuals, they were both 
brought into open fight with the society they lived in. But Ibsen 
lived long enough to enjoy his victory in this fight. As a matter 
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of fact, he was better treated by the authorities of his country 
than most other poets of revolt have been, both in Norway and 
abroad. He made himself an exile for many years, but his exile 
was not like that of Heine or Byron : he went abroad subsidised 
by the Norwegian State. 

Misguided by his polemic attitude towards Norway, his 
biographers have often taken it for granted that he was badly and 
unjustly treated by his native country. I believe those who 
consider the matter impartially will have to admit that such a 
view is in the main erroneous. His home having been broken up 
while he was still a youth, he was early compelled to support 
himself or to be helped by his friends. But he had the good luck, 
at a time when Catilina was still his only literary merit, to be 
appointed for several years a stage manager and playwright at the 
new ' Norwegian Theatre ' at Bergen. He again had to pass 
through troublesome times when, in 1857, he resigned that 
position and went to live in Kristiania. He applied in 1860 to 
the Grovernment for a travelling scholarship, shortly after, for the 
first time, money had been appropriated on the Finance Law for 
subsidising artists ; but although his claim to such a grant was 
quite justified, his application was rejected. It is only fair to add 
that Bjornson and Vinje, who were preferred on this occasion, 
both highly deserved their grafts ; but it may be said that the big 
grant to Bjornson, twice as large as the one accorded to Vinje, 
might reasonably have been divided between him and Ibsen. 

The picture of Ibsen's economy in Mr. Gosse's book suffers 
from many mistakes apt to make it appear more gloomy than it 
really was. Por instance, Mr. Grosse calculates that the fee 
paid the author for his Vikings at Helgeland amounted to 25L, 
whereas 551. is the correct estimate. The small travelling 
scholarships which the University awarded him in 1862 and 1863, 
to enable him to collect folk-songs and popular tradition in the 
country, were not ' less than, 201.,' but the first amounted to 25L 
and the second to 22Z. The journey which the first grant enabled 
him to make has left its mark stamped broadly both on Brand and 
Peer Gynt. With regard to the grant of 1863, 1 am in a position 
to state what has not been made known to the public before, viz. 
that Ibsen received the money, but never used it for the intended 
purpose ! 

When the Storting in 1863 awarded Bjornson a permanent 
poet's pension (90Z.)— it was the first grant of this kind in the 
Finance Law of Norway, and it is an appropriation presumably 
unknown in most other countries— Ibsen, too, applied for a 
similar pension, but did not obtain it. It must be remembered 
that he had not yet written anything that would entitle him 
to be considered a national leader like Bjornson. The latter 
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had already published his epoch-making novels of the peasant 
life and his drama Sigurd Slembe. Ibsen had then written 
his historical plays, with the important exception of the 
Pretenders, and also Love's Comedy ; they all showed a growing 
talent, but not yet the immortal stroke of the master. It was, 
therefore, only natural that the authorities hesitated to confer on 
him such an uncommon recognition as a permanent poet's 
pension. He was unofficially told that they were willing to award 
him a travelling scholarship of the same amount. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Gosse gives in his book an account of the formal application 
Ibsen had to make, to the effect that he ' applied, in despair, to the 
King himself, who conferred upon him a small pension of 901. a 
year.' It is quite unknown to me that the King personally ever 
gave Ibsen as much as a penny. Mr. Gosse has simply been 
misled by the fact that all applications made to the Norwegian 
Government are headed, ' To the King.' 

The travelling scholarship awarded to him in this way in 
1863 enabled Ibsen to leave for Eome in the spring of the 
following year. In 1866, when the Storting the next time was in 
session, it granted him a permanent poet's pension like that of 
Bjornson, and a travelling scholarship amounting to nearly as 
much was given him besides. We must bear in mind that this 
occurred just after Brand had been published, this violent indict- 
ment of the Norwegian people. It seems to me that this action 
testifies to an unusual freemindedness, which is greatly to the credit 
of the Norwegian nation. 

From this time henceforth Ibsen's finances were always very 
good. His books were published in many and large editions, and 
although — fortunately — ^they were often vehemently denounced 
and discussed, they were always eagerly read by his countrymen, 
who recognised in the poet one of the greatest men of the nation. 
He was awarded a further travelling scholarship in 1869 ; but his 
annual pension was kept up as a permanent appropriation in 
recognition of his literary merits. In 1882 he, strangely enough, 
made an appeal for an increase of his pension on the ground that 
Norway did not protect his work from being exploited by foreign 
translators and theatres. He failed to see that he himself had 
prevented Norway from protecting his literary rights, as his books 
had been published in Denmark, and thus by law had to be 
regarded as works of a Danish author. Nobody can blame him 
for having in 1865 found a Danish publisher for his books ; just at 
that time the publishing trade in Norway passed through a heavy 
crisis and was not able to offer him safe and satisfactory condi- 
tions. But the consequence was that when, in 1896, Norway 
joined the Berne Convention for the protection of the literary 
copyright, Ibsen's books continued unprotected, until finally, in 
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1903, Denmark also joined the Convention. The printing of 
his works partly being transferred to Norway after his death, they 
have again come under the protection of Norwegian laws and 
treaties, and, even legally, Ibsen has become a Norwegian author. 
Norway saw him born, Norwegian society and history moulded 
his genius, as a Norwegian poet he claims to be interpreted and 
understood. 

Halvdan Koht. 
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THE SECRET OF STONEHENGE 



The mystery surrounding this mighty monument of a forgotten 
civilisation has exercised the greatest fascination over the minds 
of writers, who have for ages used their utmost endeavours to 
unravel it. There is not a civilised country where people are 
unfamiliar with the outward appearance of this, perhaps one of 
the most wonderful megalithic monuments in the world. It has 
inspired the poet and philosopher, and has impressed upon the 
British race a sense of awe and veneration such as is accorded to 
no other work of our remote ancestors. In the silent solitude of 
Salisbury Plain Stonehenge stands Sphinx-like, defying alike the 
ravages of time and the attempts of man to read its riddle. 

Who, then, with the bones of rash speculators whitening the 
path of ages, dares to intrude upon this grim and undiscovered 
pole of British history? With a spirit of the utmost humbleness, 
doffing the shoes of pride or presumption at the threshold of this 
inquiry, I beg to submit, not a vainglorious claim to having suc- 
ceeded where so many better equipped in every way have failed, 
but a simple record of the circumstances which led up to, and the 
results of the personal investigations which followed, a considera- 
tion of the historical accounts and an inspection of the places 
concerned. 

It was the outcome of a long period of observation in the South 
of England that I arrived at the conclusion of the existence of a 
very early civilisation, of which our English historians knew, or at 
least said, nothing. That such a civilisation existed is evident to 
any person who is in the least familiar with our principal museums, 
where may be seen arms, armour, ornaments, utensils and imple- 
ments, chaste in design and elegant in form, and in an endless 
variety of metal or other materials not assignable to any clearly 
defined historical period or people. All these things prove a 
comparatively high state of culture, which was not indigenous, but 
almost certainly introduced by some early immigrants from the 
scattered civilisation of the East. We read vaguely of an incur- 
sion of the Belgic Gauls to Southern Britain, and that they were 
the people whose descendants offered so stubborn a resistance to 
Julius Caesar and bis successors. This is all mixed up with 
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IBSEK, BMBESOJSr AND NIETZSCHE ; THE INDIVIDUALISTS 

By Pbofessoe lewis WOETHINGTON SMITH 

DKAKB UNIVBBSITY, DBS MOINES, lA. 

THE development of various phases of individualism is one of the 
striking phenomena of the nineteenth century. We are not yet 
far enough away from it to be sure how it will look to our eyes when it 
has become somewhat definitely measurable as the actual past, but it is 
not a wild conjecture to think that it will then appear as the individ- 
ualistic century. In the world of letters Ibsen, Emerson and Nietzsche 
were three of the more significant, not to say the three most signifi- 
cant, apostles of individiialism. They are interesting in comparison, 
because they represent quite different phases of the individualistic 
spirit and find their inspiration in somewhat different sources at the 
same time that they were contemporaneous and were each the product 
of a general tendency of their time. They illustrate that responsiveness 
to the common tone of an age that often surprises us in great men who 
have seemingly been not at all subject to the same specific influences. 
There were three major subjects of human thought within which 
originated the presuppositions that were the foundation for individual- 
ism. These were religion, political economy and biology with its re- 
lated sciences. When at the house of the centurion Cornelius in 
Csesarea, Peter said that he perceived that God was not a respecter of 
persons, but that in every nation he that feared him and respected 
him was acceptable to him, the Christian religion was set forward on 
that course that was to bring man finally to a larger hope and trust 
for himself and all his fellows. For several centuries, for the first 
twelve hundred years following the founding of the Eoman Catholic 
ecclesiastical system, indeed, the church meant little for either morality 
or the individual man. It was the church itself, its organization and 
its further establishment, that was of first moment, but with the 
Protestant reformation the fundamental Christian sense of human 
values at once became more active in society. When it became "the 
dissidence'of dissent" in the new world and particularly when it be- 
came New England Congregationalism, that sense of value had made 
the individual human being of first importance in the world. That 
consequence of the development of protestantism was carried still 
further by the weakening of Calvinism in the New England churches 
and by the warmer recognition of the interest taken by the Son of God 
in every man, Jew or Gentile. It was not solely because New England 
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\*/ was in the north that the abolition sentiment was so strong there in 

' the fifties. It was largely because in the eyes of Kew England Congre- 
gationalism the black man had a soul, as, in the same sense and degree, 
he could not have to the eyes of the presbyterianism and the episco- 
palianism that were dominant in the south. 

The growth of individualism as a part of the political activities 
originating at the close of the eighteenth century is so obvious and 
so familiar as to come well within the common knowledge of every one, 
but the contribution of science to this movement of thought in the 
nineteenth century is not so easily apparent. The first significance 
of the doctrine of evolution, the great contribution of biology to science 
ia the nineteenth century, was doubtless that of a lessening of the 
dignity of man. The importance given to man in the expansion of 
protestant theology, in which he was more and more pushed forward 
to the honor of co-heir with Christ, was at once denied by implication 
in the thinking of the followers of Darwin. A creature that had risen 
out of the brute was very doubtfully filled with that divine essence 
that made him rightfully a ruler of the universe equally with all other 
men as being in the same degree with them one of the sons of God. 
Science here, therefore, gave individualism no promise upon which it 
could establish itself in the essential nature of man. On the other 
hand, the Darwinian presentation of evolution as a process did furnish 
such a premise in the process itself. It was tlxrough the struggle for 
existence that man had come to be man. In this struggle it was some 
quality or qualities of the individual that raised him above the mass 
and kept the evolutionary process going forward. That understanding 
of the nature of the forces that shape life for us transformed the 
conceptions of the last century and put a new emphasis upon social 
efiBciency in the individual as the first element of progress. In the 
United States all of these iafluences, the freedom of extreme protest- 
antism in religion, the general doctrine of political and human equal- 
ity, and the acceptance of the principle of evolution, have been more 
free than elsewhere to combine in producing an extreme form of in- 
dividualism. Of these several influences, however, the spirit of an 
advanced protestantism seems to have been the most distinctive and 
the most peculiarly active. 

It is as an ultimate product of the most liberal and progressive 
religious thinking of the new world that Emerson is an individualist. 
It is also, to be sure, as a philosopher working out in his own way a 
transcendentalism that goes back to Kant, but the philosophy is so 
deeply interpenetrated with religious feeling and is so largely turned 
aside to religious uses that we may call it religion. Everywhere, how- 
ever, it is the religion of the individual soul, a religion that finds its 
support in an unfaltering faith in the worth of the individual. In 
" Self-Keliance " he says : 
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Let a stoic arise wlio shall reveal the resources of man and tell men they 
are not leaning willows, but can and must detach themselves — that a man is 
the word made flesh — and that the moment he acts from himself, tossing the 
laws, the books, idolatries and customs out of the window — ^we . . . thank and 
revere him. 

Further on in the same essay he says again: 

The secret of fortune is joy in our own hands. Welcome evermore to gods 
and men is the self -helping man. For him all doors are flung wide. Him all 
tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow with desire. 

This is all open and unmistakable individualism, and that it is 
individualism on the religious basis is clear when, in the same con- 
nection, he speaks of a greater self-reliance as " a new respect for the 
divinity in man." 

This, indeed, is in an essay that suggests the note of personal 
aggressiveness, but we shall not find it otherwise in the essays on 
" Love " and " Friendship," In the one he says : 

Thus we are put in training for a love which knows not sex, nor person, 
nor partiality, but which seeketh virtue and wisdom everywhere. . . . We are 
often made to feel that our affections are but tents of a night. Though slowly 
and with pain, the objects of the affections change, as the objects of thought do. 

In the other he says as the conclusion of the whole matter : 
I do then with my friends as I do with my books: I would have them 
where I can find them, but I seldom use them. We must have society on our 
own terms, and admit or exclude it on the slightest cause. I can not afford to 
speak much with my friend. If he is great he makes me so great that I can 
not descend to converse. 

Here, even the offices of what are normally the most unselfish of 
the personal relations of life are conceived of as having their aim 
and end in the development of self. Life finds its fulfilment in an 
approximation to the divine possibilities that are the natural heritage 
of every human being, and in attaining to that one must not permit 
himself to be materially hindered by consideration for others. Part 
of the divine perfection is doubtless expressed for Emerson in the 
Sermon on the Mount, but it seems clear that he contributes his share 
toward that questioning of the ethical system of Christianity which 
now centers upon that portion of the gospel. He does not put him- 
self explicitly in opposition to the beatitudes, but he exalts a spirit 
and a philosophy in which their teaching is more or less negligible. 
This, perhaps, is little more than saying that with Emerson protestant 
theology had passed out of the stage of bondage to the letter, but the 
forces at work in the change were those of a deeper regard for the 
powers and capabilities of the inner man, a deeper wish that there 
should be no check upon their expansion to their fullest possibilities. 
How large these were in his conception of them may be seen in the 
essay on " History." 

I can find Greece, Palestine, Italy, Spain and the Islands — the genius and 
creative principle of each and of all eras, in my own mind. 
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It was in the same spirit that he spoke slightingly of travel. Man 
could find nothing in foreign countries beyond what he took there, 
because, if he would be fully himself, if he would bring himself to 
completion, he would find the whole world iu himself. That was the 
sufficient warrant for feeling that society was not important, but man 
the individual, man, too, not as in society and a part of it, but man as 
a separate entity realizing his kinship with the divine in his own way 
for himself. 

There is this same word again in the conclusion of " The American 
Scholar." 

Is it not the chief disgrace of the world, not to be a unit — not to be 
reckoned one character — not to yield that peculiar fruit which each man was 
created to bear, but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or the thou- 
sand, of the party, the section, to which we belong? . . . We will walk on our 
own feet; we will speak our own minds. ... A nation of men will for the first 
time exist, because each believes himself inspired by the Bivine Soul which 
also inspires all men. 

The background for the individualism of the German philosopher 
Nietzsche was in most respects very different from that of Emerson. 
There was this much in common between them that they both came of 
clerical stock and that in a way they both reacted from the religious 
bias that seemed so to have been given to their lives. Beyond that 
superficial resemblance in the influences playing upon them, they 
difEered radically in the way in which they responded to the teach- 
ings of Christianity. Emerson may be said to have been a natural 
development of the puritan spirit, unique, iconoclastic, reconstruct- 
ive, to be sure, and yet a puritan clergyman, who, as Woodberry 
says, never wholly escaped the black coat. In every fiber of his being 
he was first and last a moralist, one who passed out of the negations 
of puritanism to its affirmations, and yet essentially a puritan moralist. 
The one thing that most marks Nietzsche's individualism, that dis- 
tinguishes it vitally and unalterably from Emerson's, is its intense 
opposition to Christian morality. This hatred of the whole Christian 
system has its ground in his conception of Jewish morality as a slave 
morality. Christian ethics are, to his view, the product of a religious 
system and teaching, the end and purpose of which is that of giving 
weakness an advantage over strength, of making the slave the ultimate 
lord of his master, of raising a subject race to a sense of triumph over 
its enemies and conquerors. This to his mind is a monstrous perver- 
sion of things, for, as he says in " A Genealogy of Morals " : 

To demand of strength that it should not manifest itself as strength, that 
it should not be a will to overpower, to subdue, to become master of, that it 
should not be a thirst for enemies, resistance, and triumphs, is as absurd as to 
demand of weakness that it should manifest itself as strength. 
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This demand is the demand of the Christian system, and, to quote """" 
Nietzsche again from the same volume: 

It was the Jews, who, with the most frightfully consistent logic, dared to 
subvert the aristocratic equation of values (good = noble = powerful = beauti- 
ful =happy =: beloved of God), and who, with the teeth of the profoundest 
hatred (the hatred of impotency), clung to their own valuation: "the wretched 
alone are the good; the poor, the impotent, the lowely alone are the good; onljy 
the sufferers, the needy, the sick, the ugly, are pious; only they are godly; but 
ye, ye, the proud and potent, ye are for aye and evermore the wicked, the cruel, 
the lustful, the insatiable, the godless; ye will also be, to all eternity, the 
unblessed, the cursed and the damned. 

This is what Nietzsche calls the slave revolt ia morality, and with the 
present triumph of the Christian system that here had its source he sees 
a transformation of the values of the terms good and bad that has been 
more or less destructive of the fine ideals of the human race. Evil has 
gained the upper hand. He says again: 

The two antithetical values, "good and bad," "good and evil," have 
fought a terrible battle, a battle lasting thousands of years. . . . The symbol 
of this struggle, in letters which remained unreadable above the entire his- 
tory of man until now, is called "Rome against Judea, Judea against Rome." 
So far no greater event has occurred than this struggle, this question, this 
deadly inimical antithesis. Rome felt in the Jew something like the embodi- 
ment of anti-naturalness, its anti-pbdal monster, as it were; in Rome the Jew 
was looked upon as " convicted of hatred against all mankind " ; and rightly so, 
in so far as we have a right to connect the welfare and future of mankind with 
the unconditional dominance of aristocratic values, Roman values. . . . The 
Romans, we know, were the strong and the noble, so that stronger and nobler 
men had never existed on earth before, nay, had not even been dreamt of. . . . 
The Jews, on the contrary, were that priestly class of people of resentment 
por excellence, which was possessed of an unparalleled, popular ingenuity of 
morals. 

It was as an intellectual aristocrat, a believer in aristocratic 
ralues, that Nietzsche set forward in his development as an individual- 
ist. He began his life work as a philologist, and Greek was his 
especial philological interest. His studies in this field brought him 
under the iafluence of Greek ideals of power and beauty, dionysiac 
ideals of abandon, of unrestraint, of free joy, as opposed to the moral 
conceptions involved in the worship of Apollo. This point of view 
appears in his first philosophical book, "The Birth of Tragedy." 
In its first form this title had the additional phrase, "out of the 
Spirit of Greek Music," and this is significant as revealing his sense 
of the greatest of the arts as having its origin in the vague and 
wandering impulses of free feeling rather than in moralizing and re- 
flective thought. Here was the origin of that sense of final values 
upon which his philosophy is built. The thing of most worth in the 
world is not the average man and his happiness, but the select man, 
the man who answers Yea to all of life, the man who takes tribute of 
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other men and lives gladly and freely and fully, obeying his instincts 
and ignoring the common priest-taught, slave-born distinction between 
good and evil. Power, intellectual and physical, the power to do a 
thing, to conquer others, to use men of less power for his own ends, is 
the mark of an excellence that should suffer no check from the plebeian 
teachings of a Jewish and slave morality. 

To the influence of the Greek spirit as Nietzsche felt it there was 
added the influence of Schopenhauer to whom he was iadebted for his 
conception of the highest instinct of man as being " The Will to Power." 
For him this will to power is so fundamental a part of the natures of all 
men of the higher sort that he iinds in it the motive for the imposing of 
punishment upon those who injure the state or their fellow men. He 
says: 

By the administration of punishment against the debtor the creditor will 
become a sharer in a privilege of the master. At last he also will for once be 
inspired by the elevated feeling of being allowed to despise and maltreat some- 
body as being " lower than himself," or, at any rate, in case the proper power 
of punishment, the executive power, has already passed to the authorities, the 
feeling of seeing him despised and maltreated. 

This is but one phase of what he calls " the true nature and function 
of life, which is will to power." We hear a great deal lately of the 
superman, and we are likely to associate the conception with the name 
of George Bernard Shaw, but he has borrowed it from Nietzsche. If 
the select few are left free to exercise this " true nature and function 
of life," as they will, they may develop into an order of beings of higher 
tastes and greater powers than are exhibited by man in the present. 
This process, however, can not go on to the evolution of the superman 
as long as society is under the domiuance of a slave morality of which 
the first consequence is a transformation of values by which the humble 
and the lowly and the weak are made the equals of the strong and the 
victorious and the successful. 

Of this individualism in Nietzsche it is to be observed first that it 
is based primarily on a personal predilection. The circumstance that 
Nietzsche finds some human qualities admirable and others contemptible 
is not a suflBcient ground for the establishment of a system of ethics or 
philosophy. A preference for the Eoman over the Jew is, after all, but 
a preference, and Nietzsche does not sufficiently show that it is founded 
in some clear superiority of one over the other as determined by some 
recognized standard of worth. In the same way he is personal and 
dogmatic in declaring that the will to power is the true nature and 
function of life. He cared for power, but it is not a necessary corollary 
from that fact that the gratification of the will in the pursuit of power 
is the distinguishing mark of the nobler man. Nietzsche's individu- 
alism here must have another support .beyond that of his own sense of 
values. It happened that just at this time science was presenting a 
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theory of the world order of things that ofEered the required basis for 
his views. 

Nietzsche frequently displays an antipathy for English thought, 
irritated apparently by its practical and utilitarian leanings. Never- 
theless it was to an Englishman, Darwin, that he was indebted for the 
substantial support that his thinking needed. It is not evolution, how- 
ever, that is the support of the Nietzschean individualism, but the 
Darwinian process of evolution. The thing that is inseparably bound 
up with Darwinism is the doctrine of the struggle for existence. If we 
accept the struggle for existence as the most important, or even as a 
vital factor in the process of evolution, then we may accept Nietzsche's 
will to power. The one is the reflection in philosophy of what the other 
is in biology. It is the application to human life of a biological sense 
of values. The man actuated by the will to power is the one that, suc- 
ceeding in the struggle for existence, will carry the evolutionary process 
forward. It does not matter that this idea did not originate in this way 
in Nietzsche's mind. However personal and illogical it may have been 
in its inception, we shall yet have to give it a hearing, if we can be 
assured that it is but the expression in new terms of an established 
scientific truth so generally accepted in one department of knowledge 
as to be of universal application in all departments. That is a vital 
question, vital, not for Nietzsclie alone, but also for all of us in all our 
thinking while we are yet a part of that struggle between individualism 
and collectivism of which the world will not for a long time see the end. 

It is to be borne in mind that there is no general question now of the 
actuality of evolution, but within the last twenty years there has devel- 
oped among biologists a wide-spread distrust of Darwinism as an 
explanation of evolution. It would not do to say that selection and the 
struggle for existence have been disproved as sufficiently revealing the 
method of evolution, but they have been very largely discredited. 
Instead of the Darwinian explanation of the method of evolution there 
have been proposed a great many other explanations, and those accept- 
ing these various theories have naturally been active in showing the 
weaknesses in Darwinism. In other words, the presuppositions upon 
which individualism founded itself in Nietzsche's philosophy and in the 
thought of the world have been very seriously undermined. No one 
will be so bold as to deny that now as we fimish the first decade of the 
twentieth century, along with the weakening of our faith in the 
survival of the fittest, we are witnesses of a pronounced lessening of the 
power of individualism over the human mind. Nietzsche, individualist 
of the most extreme type though he was, is probably read more than 
ever, but interest in him is rather interest in what men have thought 
than interest in what they are still thinking. A recent sign of the 
reversal of our feeling in this matter is observable in the wide-spread 
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>■ Xadoption of the Galveston or Des Moines plan of city government, a 
plan vrhicli looks toward organized social efficiency more than it does 
toward the preservation of individual rights. Nietzsche died in nine- 
teen hundred, too early perhaps to realize that the scientific foundations 
for the work of his life were crumbling beneath his feet. 

Emerson's death occurred in 1883. It must have been then even 
less clear that the theological basis for his philosophy, if it may be so 
called, was also in no very long time to lose much of its weight. The 
idealism that in unitarianism lifted man up to the level of Christ soon 
wrought a kind of seLf-destniction by bringing Christ down to the level 
of man. The exaltation of man, of his individual greatness through 
his kinship with the divine that was Emerson's especial word ceased to 
be an exaltation when it reduced the divinity of Christ to a merely 
human greatness. Protestant theology, going forward to its ultimate 
conclusions, accepting the results of the higher criticism, studying the 
Bible as a great but as a human literature, compromising with evolution 
as a eauso-mechanical explanation of the origin of things, finally leaves 
Emerson's individualism without any sufficient body of supporting 
voices ia the house of his friends. There remain, to be sure, the chris- 
tian scientists. They derive from Emerson, and, with a beautiful blind- 
ness to the results of both christian scholarship and the conclusions of 
modern science, they push the Emersonian ideas to a point at which 
they become nonsense. Theirs is a beautiful madness, but it is mad- 
ness. They represent only the aberrant tendencies of more or less un- 
balanced minds. Their belief that each human being may be the master 
of himself, his body and the material world, may be himself a kind of 
God, if he wills, does not go far in support of individualism as a general 
feeling among men. It was otherwise with Emerson. He and those 
of his fellowship were enormously influential in American thinking. It 
may be doubted whether any other man has been equally important in 
shaping the ideals of the more intelligent classes in America. It is 
something of moment when on one side that influence is breaking down 
and on another is turning into the vagaries of people who clutch at cob- 
webs spun out of the froth of some fanatic's ravings. 

One thing is to be borne in mind and that is that the truth or falsity 
to be found in either Emerson or Metzsche is for the moment of no 
matter. It is sufficient as explanation of the growing preponderance of 
socialistic over individualistic tendencies to show that two of the funda- 
mental inspirations for individualism as seen in them are materially less 
active forces in society than they were twenty or thirty years ago. If 
that were mere change of sentiment, it would be of less importance. 
The fact that it is not sentiment, that it is a change of front resultant 
from a cha,nged understanding of what the world is for man, and that 
it is a new establishment of values of things for man to achieve and be 
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makes it significant. A decade or two makes now guch an addition to 
the body of facts that come into the range of human knowledge that the 
efEect may be complete subversion of previously entertained opinions 
except in the case of men whose sentiments are so strong that they cling 
to what they have believed the more tenaciously the more it is assailed. 
Public opinion as a whole shapes itself in agreement with the new facts. 
It is new facts and fuller interpretation of the old facts, not merely a 
refluent wave of human feeling, that is responsible for the current trend 
away from individualism. 

Ibsen died in nineteen hundred and six, and so he must be reckoned 
as of both the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. He was an old 
man then, however, over twenty years older than Metzsche was when 
he died, and naturally the real body of Ibsen's work was done by the end 
of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, he was a man whose thoughts 
looked forward to our day as Emerson's did not and as Nietzsche's did 
not. He was an individualist as they were, but he was not an extremist, 
he was not a man to see the world from one view-point only, he was not 
narrow or intellectually provincial. That he went with the current 
ideas of his time as fully as either Bmefsoir or Nietzsche, however, is 
easily apparent, and it is quite as clear that he was intensely an indi- 
vidualist. What could be more thoroughly individualistic than the 
words with which Dr. Stockmann"ena& "An Enemy of the People"? 
" You see," he tells his wife and children after the utter defeat of all 
his plans for the good of the community, " You see, the fact is that the 
strongest man upon earth is he who stands most alone." The two plays 
that probably more than any others have interested the general reading 
and play-going public, " Ghosts " and " A Doll's House," are both of 
them declarations — ^positive and negative, of the same .thing, the right 
of the individual to develop his own life in his own way according to 
the needs of his own nature without too close a regard for the demands 
of society. When at the end of " A Doll's House " Nora is leaving her 
husband and children and Hebner protests that before all else she is 
wife and mother, she answers: "I no longer think so. I think that 
before aU else I am a human being just as you are; or at least, I have to 
try to become one." It is in fact just the individualism in this play 
and in these words that has made it in a sense the distinctive and 
notable play of the nineteenth century. It is a human cry for emanci- 
pation, for freedom, for self-realization, and it is a cry that Ibsen 
reiterates again and again through his dramas, demanding that man 
shall realize himself, but also that he shall realize his best self. It is 
his peculiar virtue as an individualist that he is held back more or less 
by the feeling that no man realizes his best self without taking his 
fellows very largely into account. That is the summing up of his word 
in " Brand." 
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Ibsen can not be reduced to a formula. In a measure we may so 
deal with both Emerson and Nietzsche. We can express the one with 
some completeness in the term "the oversoul" and the other in the 
phrase " the will to power," but it was Ibsen's nature to look more care- 
fully at both sides of the shield. That seems to have been the conse- 
quence not so much of any greater sureness or clarity of thinking as of 
a wider range of human sympathies. Emerson wrote beautifully about 
friendship, but he did not concern himself greatly about his immediate 
relations with his friends. It was difficult to engage his interest deeply 
in the affairs of the community or the state or the nation. It seems a 
fairly reasonable assumption that any man who, theoretically or in fact, 
is to determine the forms that life as a social whole shall take must be 
a man who has a deep interest in his fellows, a man of warm social 
instincts. Only as he is such a man can he come to understanding of 
those things that man demands in his social order, and no social order 
can succeed unless it founds itself as carefully upon man's instincts and 
needs as it does upon the laws that man has discovered in nature. 
Ibsen felt this as apparently neither Emerson nor Nietzsche did. He 
was alive to all the political and social movements of his time, and so, 
because the basal motives of his thinking were rather political than 
religious or scientific, there was always in his thinking a glance at the 
whole of society. This kept him fuU-visioned and sane, and it must be 
this that Arthur Symons means when he says of him : 

He has less courage than Nietzsche, though no less logic, and is held back 
from a complete realization of his own doctrine because he has so much worldly 
wisdom, and is so anxious to make the best of all worlds. 

Here we have the significant thing about Ibsen, and it is in this that 
he is a larger man than either Emerson or Nietzsche, at once an indi- 
vidualist and also a thinker conscious of that check upon the rampant 
individualism of a Nietzsche that we now feel necessary for the making 
of the " best of all worlds." Bernick in " The Pillars of Society," 
seeing that he has not realized himself because he has not sufficiently 
felt his obligations to society, says: 

Do you know what we are, we, who are reckoned the pillars of society? 
We are the tolls of society, neither more nor less. 

Such a generalization understood as Ibsen meant it, has in it a pro- 
founder truth than anything in either Emerson or Nietzsche and it is 
a truth more immediately in accord with the spirit of the new century 
whose first years saw him a weakening and a dying man. In the loss 
of that divine made human in us of which Emerson dreamed we are 
only men once more, and it is as men that we must make the best of our 
world, if we do not make it the " best of all worlds." As evolutionists 
we must at last realize, it seems clear, that the struggle for existence is 
not and never again can be a blind struggle. Darwin made man a 
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conscious factor in the struggle as soon as he told him that there was 
such a struggle. As such a conscious factor he is certain to realize more 
and more that he is ahle to push the eTolutionary process on only as a 
part of the social whole. It is the gregarious instinct in man that 
makes him the lord of the brute and civilized man the lord of the 
savage. So, while the biologist lessens the struggle for existence as a 
recognized factor in evolution, man nullifies it in organized society for 
those within the organization, and leaves it to work what havoc it will 
outside. This is on the way from individualism to socialism, and that 
is the way we are now going because of our new premises in religion 
and science and politics. Man, the single man, is to be steadily more 
and more, no doubt, but it is man in the collective whole that in this 
century is to croon over him as, in Ibsen's " Peer Gynt," Solveig at last 
croons over that poor wreck of self-realization gone mad. Peer Gynt 

himself : 

I will cradle thee, I will watch thee; 
Sleep and dream thou, dear my boy. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY AND GENIUS 

By CHAELES KASSEL 
fobt wokth, texas 

SAYS Edwin Miller Wheelock in that great prose epic of evolution 
■which he called Proteus: 

Our humanity has been evolved out of the lower and coarser types of life 
and faces still hang out the signs of this experience in the vulture beak, the 
bull-d<^ visage, the swinish aspect. This face is a bear's muzzle; that a snout. 
This one is written over with a foulness that needs no label; here is a rat and 
there an abject thing cringing for leave to be. The old brutehood lurks in each 
cerebellum and the nobler faculties of man sleep in their shell. 

Since the uprise of the theory of evolution with its emphasis upon 
the physical tokens of kinship between man and the animals, the old 
science of physiognomy, which formed a favorite study of the ancients, 
and to which the great Aristotle himself devoted six weighty chapters, ' 
has come forth from its hiding amidst the discarded superstitions of 
the past. The time-worn rules for determining character from coun- 
tenance have gained a genuine interest for the scientific mind, and 
even the old saws and proverbs — crystallizations of mankind's observa- 
tion of faces and features for unnumbered generations — ^have taken on 
a dignity and value which they could not else have borne. 

It is to the criminologists, however, that we are indebted for the 
first distinct step toward a scientific study of physiognomy, and their 
labors give hint of the large results which might be possible to an in- 
vestigation of wider scope. Thus, we are informed by Havelock EUis, 
in his interesting and instructive work " The Criminal," that the reced- 
ing forehead, prognathous jaw, and long, projecting and voluminous 
ears are in general charactepstics of the criminal, while, according to 
Lombroso, the homicide may be known by his cold, fixed and glassy 
eye, beaked nose, prominent jaws and cheek bones, thin lips, and, not 
infrequently spasmodic contractions on one side of the face. " Among 
petty criminals, those who are criminals by weakness," says Ellis, " a 
type of receding chin is found," and he adds, " the typical thief s nose 
is rectilinear, often incurved, short and twisted, with lifted base." 

Deep-rooted as is the instinct for inferring character from coun- 
tenance, it is not a little remarkable that the one ripe and ready field for 
the study of physiognomy has remained thus long unexplored. The 
pages of biography should afford rich spoil for the curious delver after 
hidden laws of mind and morals, and it seems that a tabulation of the 
faces and figures of eminent personages should long since have sug- 
gested itself as desirable, if not indispensable. 
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I T was in December, i88i, that 
I first met Henrik Ibsen. He 
was then fifty-three years of 
age. His romantic plays 
and his dramas in verse, 
Brand and Peer Gynt, al- 
ready lay far behind him. His name was 
as yet little known outside the three Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, though A Doll's House 
was beginning to make its way on the 
German stage. He stood, in fact, on the 
threshold of his world-wide renown, 
though neither he nor anyone else "fore- 
saw it. 

He was living in Rome, where I, too, 
had settled down for the \yinter. The 
desire to know the creator of Peer Gynt 
was not the least among the motives that 
had taken me thither. I trusted to meet- 
ing him at the Scandinavian Club, but 
found that, as a British subject, I was 
not eligible. The committee, however, 
overcame the difficulty by making me an 
honorary member. 

The occasion was one of the Saturday 
evening social gatherings, which brought 
together all the Scandinavians in Rome. I 
had been about a quarter of an hour in 
the room, and was standing close to the 
door, when it opened, and in glided an 
undersized man, with very broad shoul- 
ders, and a large, leonine head, wearing a 
long black frock coat with very broad 
lapels, on one of which a knot of red rib- 
bon was conspicuous. I knew him at once, 
and was a little taken aback by his low 
stature. In spite of all the famous in- 
stances to the contrary, one instinctively 
issociates greatness with size. 

His natural height was even somewhat 
liminished by a habit of bending forward 
slightly at the waist, begotten, no doubt. 



of short-sightetjgess .and the need to peer 
into things. He .moved very slowly j and 
noiselessly., iVith his hands behindfhi^ back 
— an uiiobtrusiye personality— which 
would even have been insignificant, 'had'" 
the head been strictly propbrtionate td the 
rest of the frame. But there was notiiing 
insignificant about the high and massive 
forehead crowned with a mane of (then) 
iron-gray hair, the small and pale but 
piercing eyes behind the gold-rimmed 
spectacles, or the thin-lipped mouth,; de- 
pressed at the corners into a curve indica- 
tive of iron will, and set between btishy 
whiskers of the same dark grey as- the nair. 
The most cursory observer could not but 
recognize power and character in the head ; 
yet one would scarcely have guessed it to 
be the power '^f a poet, the character of 
a prophet. 

Not without trepidation, for I had 
heard legends of his unapproachableness 
and occasional harshness, I asked the 
President of the Club to introduce me. Of 
bearishness there was no trace in his man- 
ner ; on the contrary, it was marked by a 
ceremonious old-world courtesy. After a 
few minutes' conversation, he invited trie 
to call upon him at his house. As we 
parte^ I asked him when we might expect 
his new play. He believed it was that very 
day to be published in Copenhagen. 

The new play was Gengangere — Ghosts. 
At that moment he was as far as I was 
from foreseeing the storm of obloquy it 
was to bring down upon his head, and the 
controversy that was to rage round it all 
the world over. 

I determined not to call upon him until 
I had read the new play. Day after day 
I worried the shopmen at Loescher's book- 
store in the Corso for the copy I had 
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ordered; but it was close before Christmas 
before it arrived. However, I had de- 
voured, if" not digested, it before the 
Christmas festival at the Club, when my 
second meeting with the poet took place. 

Here I will quote from a letter written 
the following day : 




The Birthplace of Ibsen 

At Skien, Norway 

The first thing that met iii\- eyes when I en- 
tered the room was the great Henrik, resplen- 
dent with all his orders, and looking really 
leonine . I sat quite close to him at din- 

ner, but unfortunately, back to back . 
After dinner, as the tables were being cleared 
away, I stood in the lobby talking to Miss 

R , who had been Isben's table companion. 

She declares that she has the distinction 
of being the only lady he ever danced with 
— in Bergen, many years ago. I suggested 
that perhaps the honor was greater than the 
pleasure, and she admitted there was *a good 
deal ill that. Just then Ibsen came up and 
shook hands with me. The conversation 
turned on smoking, as' he was smoking a cigar 

and offered Miss R ■ ohe. He said he 

couldn't work without smoking — ^not cigars, but 
a short pipe, so that you didn't know you were 
smoking imtil it was done and you had to re- 
fill it. Then he said people talked as if some 
special things were poisonous, and some not ; 
but in fact there is no such thing as poison. 
Certain .substances, under certain conditions and 
in certain quantities, do more or less harm, and 
that you could say of everything. For instance, 
cold water, if you plump into it from a 



height, will kill you. I thought of Peer Gynt. 
and his plunge from the Gendin Edge. 
Afterwards I talked a good deal with Miss 

R about him. She said that people were 

very unjust to his character, and that he him- 
self had more than once said to her: "You 
mustn't think that I am entirely heartless and 
unfeeling." She said too, that he hated to talk 
about his books; that he carried his reluctance 
to the point of a mania. Consequently, I was 
rather surprised when, further on in the even- 
ing, Ibsen came up to me, and, after we had 
discussed the Ring Theater fire, said: "You 
would scarcely believe what a sensation my new 
play is making in the North." He asked me 
if I had read it, and told me that he was getting 
heaps of letters about it. He said he doubted 
whether it would be acted just yet, on account 
of its tendency. It was always the same ; when 
he wrote Love's Comedy there was a great out- 
cry; another when he wrote Peer Gynt, an- 
other over Pillars of Society; but little by little 
people got accustomed to the pieces. 

During the next two months I saw 
Ibsen frequently, at his house, at the Club, 
and at the Caflfe Nazionale. He had a 
flat in the Via Capo le Case, close to the 
corner of the Via Sistina. It was, if I 
may use the expression, a comfortable yet 
comfortless flat — well furnished, but with 
no air of home about it. All his pictures, 
I fancy, were packed up and lying at 
Munich, and he had not even many books 
about, for^he was never a great reader. 
His writing room was very bare and pain- 
fully orderh'. It has been reported that 
he kept on his writing table various knick- 
knacks and little figures, • which he re- 
garded as fetishes, and without which he 
could not work. I never saw anything of 
the kind, either in Rome, Alunich, or 
Christiania : and the photographs of his 
study in Christiania confirm my scepti- 
cism. 

My friends and I used to frequent the 
Caflfe Nazionale almost as regularly as 
Ibsen did ; but of course I did not often 
intrude upon his cogitations. I find only 
one other note of a talk with him in Rome, 
from which the following passage may be 
quoted : 

I spoke to him about Kierkegaard, and he de- 
clares it all nonsense to say that Brand has 
anything to do with Kierkegaard. He says- he 
always draws from models to some degree, and 
that a man who formed a sort of model for 
Brand was a certain Pastor Lammers. This 
man went out of the State Church, taking any 
number of people with him ; then he saw he was 
on the wrong track, but neither could nor 
would take his followers back into the fold, and 
so left them in the wilderness and came abroad. 
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Ibsen knew him in Dresden. However, he can't 
have been by any means an exact prototype of 
Brand, for Ibsen says he was full of the joy 
of life, went to the theater, and was something 
of a painter and musician. Brand played the 
organ, but that was his only accomplishment, 
that I ever heard of. We spoke of Turguenefif, 
whom ijjsen praised highly; and as I happened 
to have Une Page d' Amour with me, we dis- 
cussed Zola. Ibsen hasn't read anything of his, 
he says, and is inclined to undervalue him, from 
what he has read about him. I was rather in- 
terested to hear this for, of course, the Mor- 
genblad is profoundly convinced that Gengangere 
is directly inspired by the study of Zola. 

To my other meetings with him in 
Rome I find only general references in the 
papers before me, but they entirely bear 
out my recollection of his invariable 
courtesy and cordiality. And here let me 
ask how many great writers would have 
given so much time and patience to a 
"wholly irrelevant youth who had no Sort 
of claim upon him — not even that of a 
formal introduction ? In after years Ibsen 
might — indeed he did — consider himself 
under .some sort of obligation to me ; but 
in those far-off Roman days he knew 
nothing of me except that I could mare or 
less imperfectly express myself in his lan- 
guage, and had made an unauthorized and 
partly garbled version of one of his plays. 
That he could be morose and even repel- 



lant on occasion is plain from well-authen^"" 
ticated anecdotes; but I think his treat- 
ment of me during those first months of 
our acquaintanceship ought absolutely to 
acquit him of any charge of systematic or 
habitual churlishness. 

He was never a man of many words; 
he always spoke slowly and (as George 
Eliot is said to have done) under a mani- 
fest sense of responsibility ; but within the 
limits of his phlegmatic temperament, I 
always found him not only courteous, but 
genial, and even communicative. 

In August, 1890, I passed through Mu- 
nich on my way to Oberammergau, and I 
spent a day with Ibsen and his wife and 
son. I again quote from a letter a few 
days later : 

My first business in Munich, after making sure 
of my seat for the Passion Play, was to call 
upon Ibsen . His fame in England and 

America, is, as he says, "a fairy tale," tD him 

. . He is obviously older, but he looks very 
well, and is quite alert and cheerful. He 
trotted me around a vast exhibition of modern 
pictures, where there is a portrait of himself 
by a Norwegian named Smith — a vivid enough 
but far from flattering one. He won't go into 
the room where it hangs, but waited round the 
corner. Just as I discovered it, an Englishman 
and his wife were standing before it. The man 
looked up his catalog and said : "Oh, that's 
Ibsen, the Norwegian poet," whereupon the lady 
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hey use the sword or the club only at the 
extremity of patience. 

Eventually, little remains of the original 
cause except argument and explanation, 
always colored by temperament. Of 
course, all the special pleaders have tem- 
perament. Some of them have so much 
of it that, in Ibsen's case, for example, the 
stern progenitor of ideas must frecjuently 
be at a loss to understand his expositors. 

Crusaders in a literary cause are more 
than others swelling with worship ; and 
their first impulse is to surround the wor- 
shiped one with a halo. The halo most 
fashionable, as the fame of Ibsen became 
world-wide, was the halo of symbolism ; 
and with this halo the little writers 
adorned, the forbidding Norwegian head 



ered the spots of a Socialist in Ibsen. 
(How many various labels have not since 
been unsuccessfully pinned on G. B. S. ?) 
In a letter, dated at Munich, the same 
year, Ibsen disclaims kinship, saying: 

I have never belonged, and probably never 
shall beloiTg to any party whatever. I may add 
here, that it has become an absolute necessity 
to me to work quite independently and to shape 
my own course '. .1 was surprised that I, 
who had made it my chief life-task to depict hu- 
man characters and human destinies, should, 
without conscious or direct intention, have ar- 
rived m several matters at the same conclusions 
as the social-democratic moral philosophers had 
arrived at by scientific processes. 

No one will accuse Shaw of being 
wrong in his general view of Ibsen in the 
"Quintessence," one of his most valuable 
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They made him their own, intentionally ; 
although professing to hold him up for 
reverence of the world. Their chief pleas- 
ure, a secret one, was putting a label on a 
mountain peak. 

The satisfaction of affixing labels is the 
most generally seductive to the human 
mind, next to the satisfaction of owning 
a thing. When Hendrik Hudson adven- 
tured into an undiscovered river, he gave 
his name to it. Hudson River it remains 
in the geographies and beyond New York 
City; but the four millions of that city 
know it only as the North River. It is a 
river under either name. 

When George Bernard Shaw delivered 
his lucid and comprehensive' lecture, "The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism," in 1890, before 
the Fabian Societv of London, he discov- 



critiques; yet one may judge froin Ibsen's 
letter his abhorrence of labels. 

The Socialistic label, inadequate though 
it be, does not make a mystery of Ibsen. 
The syrnbolistic labellers would make a 
mystery of him, if they could. They do 
succeed in frightening away man\' intelli- 
gent people, by issuing statements that 
profess to interpret him ; or by providing 
combinations of intellectual moves, so that 
one may guess his riddle. It is even fair 
to presume that three hundred, years from 
now, Ibsen, as Shakespeare, may have the 
shadow of pseudonymity cast upon him by 
some hazy-minded cipherer. 

Eminent critics, William Archer, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Bernard Shaw, Havelock 
Ellis, from the beginning recognized his 
imp erial genius , but thev were not blinded 
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by the light, nor did they try to persuade 
the underworld of readers that its glare 
was too strong to be faced save with veiled 
eyes. 

Now, the way to end a mystery is to 
tear down the veil and look it in the face. 




Ibsen 

" Behold me ! Divine is my delight 
in the dismal." 



The way to know Ibsen is to read Ibsen, 
or see him played, not to read what others 
say about him. He never wrote for the 
critics. Primarily, he wrote what he 
wished to write, but with the aim of inter- 
esting his public. Moreover, he did not 
write his plays to be read, but to be acted. 
A man who had learned the laws of 
dramatic art in his experience as stage- 



manager and theater director, Ibsen under**^ 
stood the necessity of sending his message 
over the footlights \yith explicitness. 
Whether he is reaching to a dizzy height 
of the poetic, or padding along sourly 
on a prose level, Ibsen's shining excellence 
is his explicitness. The only mystery about 
him is that which has been woven by' the 
foggy maunderings of the little writers 
full of worship. 




Ibsen Monument 
In Christiania 



Note : Henrik Ibsen was born at Skien, Norway, on March 20, 1828. He died in May, 1906. 
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yvfi^stening to Ibsen you think only of the 
' players. In listening to Shakespeare you 
are thinking of the poetry and the drama, 
and the people on the stage are secondary. 
Ibsen is not wholly intelligible on the 
stage. He does not appeal to a common 
factor in human life. He attacks the indir 
vidual, and such is our commonplace ac- 
ceptance of tradition that we can hardly 
place ourselves in the position of being the 
personal objects of a sermon. And it is a 
sermonizer that Ibsen is. after all is said 




Fornaro Cartoon of Ibsen 

and done— a mighty preacher at that. Not 
always a wholesome one for those who 
cannot see and hear with the intellect in- 
stead of the sense-. I have neve"r seen an 
Il)sen audience which seemed to be pleased 
and never one that was not impressed. 
Jiven the wealth of scenic production in 
Peer Gytit. aided bv the music of Grieg:, 



failed to capture the enthusiasm of more 
than a small fraction of the audience. 

But there is one thing to be said of the 
American public. There is a saving rem- 
nant who go to witness and hear Ibsen's 
plays for their own sake, and a larger 
number who go out of curiosity. But if 
the auditors are not wholly pleased, they 
cannot forget. Recently Mrs. Fiske gave 
us a production of Rosmershohn, one of 
his most difficult, most unsatisfying and 
most satisfactory of his plays. There was 
always a respectful audience, and gener- 
ally a very large one. To say that most 
of the auditors enjoyed the performance- 
would hardly be true. But it is safe to 
say that not one person went away with- 
out food for thought. In this lies the 
strength of Ibsen as a teacher through the 
drama. He makes people get right down 
to the bare actualities of life. No hypoc- 
risy, no humbug, no illusion, no shutting 
out the sunlight of fact. You see as 
through a window some things said and 
done which are real. You go home feeling 
like a guilty eavesdropper, but you cannot 
and will not forget. 

I doubt that Ibsenism will become a cult 
in this country. It is more likely that in 
time' our dramatists will draw somewhat 
from the Ibsen font in their more serious 
works, and thus teach a larger range of 
people the lessons which he sought to im- 
press upon. his own generation. For with 
all the mighty and undeniable powers of 
intellect which Ibsen possessed, he was 
without emotion of the ennobling sort. A 
dash of Ibsen is good for the playgoer. 
iDut as a steady diet it would empty our 
theaters. But, at the same time Ibsenism 
in its best sense is unconsciously pervad- 
ing the playgoing world, and is bringing 
forth fruit. The important thing about it 
is that it works while you eat and sleep — 
unconsciously. But it lasts because it con- 
tains truth, not the whole truth, but in the 
last analysis some truth. 
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RUE freedom is the will to be 
i f~^ v^ responsible for oneself — 

1 ^ according to Nietsche. Ibsen 
charges woman with the 
task of awakening our dor- 
mant spiritual consciousness 
to attain to this aristocracy of will. "The 
women will solve the question „pi, man- 
kind," he once said in response to a toast, 
"but they must do so as mothers. Herein 
lies the great task of women." Which 
simple creed 'groves that Ibsen's gospel is 
not a subversive one. For does he not 
show us the beatitude of motherhood and. 
its duties,'~as well as the ideal heights to 
which a wife must rise if she would fulfil 
lier mission nobly ? ' 

His own marriage was ideally happy. 
Susanne Thoresen, the splendid, strong, 
unselfish but individualistic companion of 
his long journey on earth, exerted a last- 
ing influence on his work. She an4 her 
gentle sister Marie are the prototypes of 
some of the strangely contrasted sisters 
in the dramas. We have Ibsen's own 



statement that all that he wrote proceeded 
from a mood or a real occurrence, and 
that he never wrote merely because he 
had found a good subject. It is interest- 
ing, then, to find the few whom he con- 
sidered good models from among the 
many suppliants for help in their tangled 
and misunderstood lives. Hedda Gabler 
is a composite photograph of a Norwegian 
and a German woman. She ended her 
life because existence bored her. An 
eccentric artist was the model for Lona, 
and for the mysterious Rat-wife years 
afterward. Hilde Wangel was inspired 
by an interesting young Viennese girl, and 
Xora's pathetic story is a transcript from 
life. 

In two of his three great epics Ibsen 
idealizes the submissive woman. Agnes, 
with her halo of maternal love and unself- 
ish devotion to the austere Brand, and 
Solveig, renouncing the world to wait for 
her worthless Peer Gynt; with the ex-^ 
quisite child Hedwig, dying in poignant 
grief because her ideal of her father was 
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^ y The Ibsen Girl and the Gibson Girl 



By Montrose J. Moses 



This is the fourth article in the series, " Contemporary Drama and Dramatists." 




T is a mistaken idea that the 
Ibsen Girl and the Gibson 
Girl will not mix. Taken 
separately, they appear to be 
the extremes of the human 
pole, equally distant from 
the normal type. But, with the proper 
Ijlending, the Ibsen Girl and the Gibson 
Girl will constitute a Third Empire" of 
womanhood — one which has alwa)'s exist - 
-ed in charm and grace and sensibleness, 
/iDUt which our theater as yet has hardly 
(recognized. 

The Ibsen Girl is too positive ; the Gib- 
Bon Girl too weak. Our American dra- 
matists are now fully aware of the short- 
comings of each. But the two types them- 
selves, when thrown together as separate 
individuals, are thoroughly inimical in 
taste and inclination. The Gibson Girl 
calls the Ibsen Girl subtle, and in return 
finds herself considered inane. The two, 
in common, are thoroughly inconsistent in 
their actions and in their development. 
Some may designate this inconsistency the 
usual characteristic of a woman, but I be- 
lieve that in both instances the mistaken 
conceptions are due to a vague understand- 
ing of what we mean by the Ibsen Girl and 
the Gibson Girl. 

If you will turn to The Lady from tlic 
Sea you will meet with much talk regard- 
ing the problem of free choice in mar- 
riage. Ibsen symbolizes his ideas in a few 
insistent phrases, which always mean the 
same, and nearly always lead to the same 
results. In this particular play the wife 
has a sensible 'husband — not an innately 
conceited prig, such as Helmer, in A Doll's 
House. Dr. Wangel, who is the father 
of Hilda, figuring in The Master Builder, 
exhibits that psychological penetration 
which some physicians possess to a rare 
degree, and throws open the portals wide 
to the strong feminine desire on the part 
of his wife to do as she would. Ellida, 
thus left free to act, perhaps, interpreting 
willingness on the part of her husband for 
indifference, refuses to take advantage of 
the situation. A tempest in a teapot, you 



will argue, unless you look longer at the 
meaning — a hurricane that subsides into 
a summ er br eeze. Yet examine another 
instance. y Raise Helmer to the dignity of 
considerafeness, and then suppose that he 
had opened the door for Nora, and had 
told her to go. Would she have gone? I 
think not. 7 After all, it is not a matter of 
finding a key to the secret of Ibsen, which 
every hysterical author thinks will solve 
the problems ; we have many such skeleton 
keys for impossible Yale locks. It is 
purely a matter of sane and healthy inter- 
pretation which will unravel the so-called 
^iuJitleness of the Ibsen Girl. 

The Ibsen Girl in actuality, undiluted, 

unrelieved, does not exist, except where 

she serves the purpose of carrying an Ibsen 

idea. The purpose may be fundamentally 

large and vital, but the elements of human 

I calculation, or social obligation, always 

j enter into the solution of the problem — to 

I crush the extreme individualism, which 

I does not consider the human, and to over- 

I throw the compromises which do not con- 

L^iiler the obligations. This is evident in 

Brand and Peer Gynt. 

Now the Gibson Girl enjoys reading 
about this ; she kiiows it is not all quite 
true, and her conclusions rest on the basis 
of her not understanding quite why it is 
not all false. She is in the hypnotic stage 
that will accept the Ibsen Girl because she 
is the Ibsen Girl. Hedda Gabler has be- 
come the trademark of subtlety ; somehow 
I have always thought she was responsible 
for the princess gowns that show the 
sinuous curves of the figure, juSt as the 
Gibson Girl is responsible for the delecta- 
ble theater hats arid the feathery hair 
ornaments. Fashions change, and so will 
the value of Hedda Gabler. 

It is possible always to reach a consist- 
ent meaning in the Ibsen plays, provided 
you understand the conditions which en- 
tered into their writing, or more, properly 
into their evolving, since Ibsen dwelt upon 
his characters many months before fixing 
them upon paper; provided, in fact, that 
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which his figures present but a fractional 
suggestion. Ibsen, unlike Shaw, was too 
much of a technician to allow his stage 
men and women to become mere mouth- 
pieces for polemics. 

When Mrs. Fiske first impersonated 
tha t peculiarly cl amm y individual, R e- 



Eecca..We st, she cut from the text all men 
tion of the housekeeper's seeing Rosmer 
and her go toward the mill-race in the end. 
The audience might just as consistently 
have concluded that the two had eloped as 
that they had paid with their lives for sin. 
The negative value of that sin cannot be 
understood on the surface. Without link- 
ing Rosmer's spiritual struggle with the 
basic struggle taking place in that wonder- 
ful, though plethoric, chronicle drama, 
Emperor and Galilean, it cannot be fully 
grasped by the average American audience 
why such an ending to Roinersholm was 
necessary; we assuredly gain that feel- 
ing which we all experience at times, that 
Ibsen, after the third act of his play, tired 
of his theme, and, like the inventor of an 
impossible thermo-machine, crushed the 
whole on the verge of materializaticfti, or 
before its futility became too apparent. 

What we have to admire in Ibsen the 
man, is the absolutely consistent develop- 
ment of his own personality as revealed 
through his plays. The average audience 
will not note the fine balances of spiritual 
change in thought ; they take the mass as 
tliey should, and as the theater intends 
them to do, and they reach an idea — 
perhaps not the Ibsen idea — but they 
reach some conception, primarily because 
the unfolding of the play itself is so sim- 
ple, so dynamic — a fact which is due to 
the Ibsen technique. 

The morale of Ibsen's plays is wholly 
dependent, to my mind, on its application 
to Ibsen's own unfolding, and to the age 
which fostered his particular scientific 
spirit.^ Once John Stuart Mill's Subjection 
of J Font en was considered a remarkable 
document, because of its advanced views; 
but now the times are ahead of that docu- 
ment, as philosophy is somewhat ahead of 
Tennyson's "In Memoriam"; Mill's 
pamphlet must be considered in the light 
of its historical place. In the same manner 
Nora's miracle will some day be no mir- 
acle at all, and Hedda Gabler's thirst for 
life will take another form than General 
Gabler's pistols. 



The Emperor Julian cried for a third 
kingdom where Paganism and Christianity 
would blend into a full-blooded belief. 
Like Matthew Arnold, Ibsen suggests the 
question, "would'st thou be as these are, 
live as they." He does not tell us how, 
or why, or wherefore, taking unto himself 
the right to question and not to answer — 
distinctively the right of the physician and 
the scientific thinker. He gave us the 
Ibsen Girl; he has left it for us to deal 
with her. 

The insistent way with which Ibsen has 
identified his women with gloom, with 
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Madame Alia Nazimova 
In " The Comet ** 

Strenuous seriousness, with pent-up emo- 
tion ; the manner in which he has shackled 
them with heredity through a masterly 
construction that renders the consequences 
akin to the inevitable workings of Greek 
Fate, have, however, effected, a change in 
drama — very noticeable this season in 
drama on the American stage. Be tem'pte3' 
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as you will to criticize his suburban gossip, 
he has vaccinated the modern conscience 
in a way to leave a commendable scar 
after the wound has healed. His Love's 
Comedy has not done away with the shal- 
low nuptial ties, but it made the Scandi- 
navian portion of humanity utter a roar 
of indignation when it first appeared. And 
so, when Ibsen became known iri other 




Scene from " Paid in Full " 

countries, his frank discussions brought a 
healthy arriazement in their train. 

What is therefore true about Ibsen is 
that, notwithstanding ' your opinion and 
mine as to what he means, he has created 
a definite point of view as to his estimate 
of the littleness in life, which is really no 
part*.of the essential life, and yet, which 
prevents the individuality from growing 
in strength. He has modeled a type, a 
super, or surplus type, which, though we 
Americans need not take as general, at 
least carries ideals which every man and 
woman, whether American, English, Ger- 
man or French, perforce must take se- 
riously. The doubt, however, is that, 
though he always reaches a certain ideal- 
ism in his dealing realistically with dis- 
agreeable (though none the less actual) 
detail, Ibsen has nowhere worked his way 



Jwilfully, designedly, through sweetness 
/.and light toward truth. Maeterlinck dis- 
covered his own mistake in time, and dis- 
carded his championship of Death in his 
puppet plays for the championship of 
Life, so evident in his thoughtful essays. 
We have no right to infer that truth is all 
the more true because we fight for it 
through the medium of distorted sex prob- 
lems, than through normal relations. 
Ibsen, none the less, has not trifled with 
the bad ideal, as Shaw has often done; he 
has created his Ibsen Girl for a purpose. 
The deplorable situation is that he has, 
by his concentrated seriousness, affected 
ill some imitative playwrights, and some 
hysterical theatergoers ; he has encouraged, 
unknowingly, a cult; and his example is 
seen behind Mr. Owen Johnston's The 
Comet. This is the product of a very 
youthful man of the theater, who has 
remembered his Ibsen over-zealously, and 
who has infused into his seriousness a 
species of Byronic sentimentalism, to- 
gether with some of the situations of 
Magda. It is hard to realize an American 
citizen, posing in the shadow of Scandi- 
navian or European pessimism, and writ- 
ing such a play as The Comet, with such 
a heroine as the attenuated woman dressed 
in long, clinging folds of grey, with an 
attenuated soul, and ill-breeding morals. 
We saw immediately the counterfeit, be- 
cause behind the dramatist there was no 
deep-rooted raison d'etre. Take a person- 
ality of Madame Nazimova's caliber — with 
its magnetism — make her physical bearing 
the center of observation, give her the 
atmosphere of Poe's Ligeia, and the imag- 
ination of an audience will quickly be set 
in motion. It is to be deplored that our 
American dramatist needs must reach out 
for a foreign psychology and setting, when 
he is surrounded by such humanity as is 
to be found in the life of this country. In 
Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan's book of pub- 
lished plays. Lords and Lovers, there was 
one with the scene laid in the reign of 
Henry III; one dealing with a peasant 
home in Russia ; and, finally, one in Sicily, 
three hundred years before Christ. Here- 
is an author living in the mountains of 
North Carolina, ignoring the vital passion 
m the immediate neighborhood, and wan- 
dermg far afield. The American drama 
must persist in drawing its humanity from 
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The Ibsen Girl at her darkest point has 
thus been influencing disadvantageously 
some of our younger playwrights, who 
have studied carefully the outward gloom, 
the inward vagaries, without digesting 
thoroughly the ethical reasons for the 
gloom. It is true that had Ibsen been 
endowed with a pair of far-sighted eyes 
which saw the world fair and beautiful, he 
would have cultivated in his soul some 
rancour because the conditions were so 
good. He was born to utter disapproba- 
tion; but his frown was frowned to some 
purpose. No man would pose and exile 
himself from home through twenty-seven 
years — and those the most active in his 
career — if he did not feel his responsibility. 
Ibsen's mission was always in his mind. 

There must be a pivotal balance between 
the Ibsen Girl and the Gibson Girl — 
between the ^c tremes of volup tuous aus- 
terit^ and sinuous inanity. If Emerson's 
law"of Compensation does not falsify 
nature — and a dualism in nature does seem 
to persist everywhere — then life is reck- 
oned on a see-saw principle, and there is a 
focus, a center, a healthy spot at Which 
to stand. It was Coventry Patmore who 
called attention to the one sane figure that 
always moved in the Shakespearean drama 
— such as Horatio in Hamlet and Kent in 
Lear. And, by sane, I imagine he meant 
one whose attitude toward life was not 
disturbed by untoward events or by physi- 
cal ^ aberration. In the same spirit, Rus- 
kin'sspot of rest or of attraction in paint- 
ings is based on similar principles. 

In our literature and art we are pushing 
the theory of the ideal in the commonplace 
to its furthest point. Charpentier's 
Louise explodes the convention that the 
two elements cannot mix in opera. Emer- 
son, despite the transcendentalism of hi« 
philosophy, was proclaimed the prophet of 
commonplace days; love under ideal con- 
ditions and love under conditions of a sim- 
ple room are one and the same passion. 
Maeterlinck is true in his observation: the 
external scene of the theater is shriveling 
beside the consideration of the inherent 
ralue of the spirit. 

Our stage is showing signs of this piv- 
otal balance between the Ibsen Girl and 
•he Gibson Girl; our audiences are de- 
manding more of the truth which comes 
|rOm within, and in the change Maeter- 

^q]^ Viae Ar\r\a }rt\c otio*-a T .,.,« i- 1 1 — 



but feel that the Ibsen Girl on the, stage is 
gradually absorbing the Gibson Girl as the 
heroine gf an evening's entertainment. 
Without relinquishing our hold upon 
sentiment, we are penetrating deeper into 
the problems that confront husband and 
wife intimately. There is a reminiscence 
of A Doll's House and of Monna Vanna 
in Eugene Walter's Paid in Pull. With- 
out the daring of the one, it were impos- 
sible to have had the other. But the sig- 
nificance of the realistic touches in our 
American plays lies in the fact that there 
is a realism in the details of American life, 
apart from the melodramatic ingredients. 
Yet speaking of melodrama, it is surpris- 
ing to note howMiear_sensatiQnaIisrn,„some 
of the Ibsen play.s_a.te ; place Hedda Gabter 
or A Doll's House in the hands of an 
inexperienced actress, and the difference 




Scene from " Paid in Full " 



will be noted. Make Hedda Gabler fire 
her pistol at Brack four or five times and 
you will experience the Bowery tingle. 
As for the realism, Mr. Howells has never 
once gainsaid its presence. But we have 
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iieeded the Ibsen Girl to make us aware 
that the Gibson Girl was flabby, thin, as 
far as vital meaning was concerned. 

So that we have the individualistic fem- 
inine to thank for the transformation. 
Even Ibsen, you will remember, had to 
be converted into the Gibson type before 
he was accepted in England, and this ac- 
counts for Henry Arthur Jones' adaptation 
of A Doll's House, which was significantly 
called Breaking a Butterfly. How scandal- 
ized a generation or two back would have 
been over the very sincere talk between 
hero and heroine in Paid in Full! An 
American dramatist has seen the human 
touches that constitute the fiber of Amer- 
ican life, and, with an unaffected natural- 
ness, he has developed and evolved the 
freedom of a pure, clean woman, who has 
been married to a man of a cowardly 

.liature. At least the Ibsen Girl has forced 
us to treat our stage heroines as though 

I they, as well as the heroes, had their des- 

■ tinies to fulfil. 

"" There is the Ibsen attitude ; its mistake 
lies in the fact that subtlety is overdone ; 
that gloom is heedlessly selected in prefer- 
ence to light ; and that mere indignation, 
moral and otherwise, often monopolizes 
logical cause and effect. There is the 
Ibsen good : which is found in technique, 
in throwing the audience's attention sub- 
jectively, in demanding of the audience 
concentration to grasp an idea. 

Now the Gibson mistake is this: "AH 
women are not created equally pretty. 
Jane Eyre is one of the heroines of fiction 
for whom sympathy was not aroused by 
the value of her face, but rather by the 
face value of her character. The Gibson 
Girl is frivolous, with no stamina, and 
with an unending sameness of character- 
istics. And though she has bequeathed 
to the stage a certain comedy of manner, 
she has taken from the stage a certain 
manner of comedy that was based upon 
the fundamental humor of personality 
rather than of situation. That is why the 
English humor is so much more real and 
poignant than our own. 

It was Bernard Shaw who wrote that 
we had "better see rightly on a pound a 
week than squint on a million." The 
Ibsen Girl has made us realize the value 
of this aphorism. It might even be said, 
as far as Shaw and Ibsen were concerned, 
if criticism consists in finding far-fetched 



i:elationships between things, that the 
germs of Candida lay in Love's Comedy. 

The Ibsen Girl has trained the Gibson 
Girl to discuss certain topics without 
blushing; she has ha.stened the use of 
certain situations on the stage which Mr. 
Brohson Howard has designated as being 
prohibited in his day. Even in Kate there 
is certain hesitation on Mr. Howard's part 
to approach the marriage question in frank 
discussion. Yet frankness is one of the 
greatest, one of the healthiest character- 
f istics bestowed upon the stage by the Ibsen 
/ Girl. 

In 1885 the English people raised a loud 
voice against religion as a subject for stage 
treatment. Then it was that Henry Arthur 
Jones, a pioneer in his way, plead fear- 
lessly, both in critique and in play, for 
the right to treat of all subjects in the 
theater, provided they were treated fairly 
and sincerely. Should you deny this use 
of the religious life upon the stage, was 
his appeal in substance, you then confess 
that at the present day religion itself has 
become unessential and has lost its larger 
function in the community. 
j Ibsen has done much to prepare the 
way for fearless discussion of matters 
ispiritual. Xot only has he drawn inim- 
'itable clergymen of hypocritical piety and 
of doubtful standing, but he has taken the 
broader relations of religion and worked 
them, as in Brand, in close bearing with 
a whole civilization. On the first per- 
formance of Air. Charles Rann Kennedy's 
Servant in the House, which has com- 
manded such dignified consideration from 
the press, I was strongly reminded that 
here, in every character, in eveiw move the 
dramatist made along the lines of a defi- 
nite thesis, it was the Ibsen Girl before 
him that made it possible for him to deal 
such direct and well-grounded blows at the 
hypocrisy within the church, and though 
not aiming to annihilate anything funda- 
mental, to deliver an invigorating sermon 
to the passive mind. 

The mediaeval miracle players hesitated 
to introduce into their dramas the figure 
of Christ : only under the shadow of the 
Oberammergau hills does such a repre- 
sentation seem able to prosper. But into 
a modern shell, Mr. Kennedy has poured 
a true spirit of Christianity ; he has inter- 
preted Ibsen^ Third Kingdom as one of 
'^ '- — ^ '. L_he Christ 
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which should guide the actions of all peo- 
ple, particularly of all servants of the 
cloth, is clad in an Oriental garb, and sent 
to serve and wait on and change the course 
of everyone in that House. In so doing, 
what is Mr. Kennedy's main determina- 
tion? — to open eyes, to show man, woman 
and child alike, the truth in deed pitted 
against the truth in creed. 

It has been remarkable to note the effect 
on Mr. Kennedy's audiences; they were 
visibly touched by the human story of 
wifely love and filial affection; they were 
deeply impressed by the regeneration of 
the black sheep, and by the awakening of 
the white sheep. But more especially was 
their attention riveted upon one particular 
Servant of God, figured in a decrepit old 
Bishop of the Established Church, whose 
:ommercialisrn, whose cant, hypocrisy, and 
dulled sensitiveness, defied all the laws of 
Christ, and defied in person, the purity of 
the Servant in the House, who in guise, 
in bearing, in dignity, in sweetness, in 
gentleness, embodied the whole personalitv 
Df the Master. 

Mr. Kennedy has learned well from 
Ibsen his technique, his essentials. But 
i\diat is above all noteworthy, is the spir- 
tual uplift which grips the audience in 
ivholesome fashion. All clergymen will 
:ell you that moral rottenness exists some- 
where in- this world ; Mr. Kennedy does 
lot rest content with indefinite locality. 
The world's ill-odor is traced to the very 
foundation-stones of the modern Church, 
md the lesson brings a vicar to his senses, 
md gives a wrench to many a heeding 
:on.5cience. 

The Servant in the Honse is the symbol 
)f Christ's Word. His Church is no dwell- 
ng of millions in gold, or of granite and 
'tone; it is of more sensitive stuff. And 
n these phrases it is shaped for us by the 
■■ervant Himself: 

I am afraid you may not consider it an alto- 
ctner substantial concern. It has to be seen 
1 a certain way, under certain conditions. Some 
epple never see it at all. You must understand, 
I's IS no dead pile of stones and unmeaning 
mber. It is a living thing. 

When you enter it, you hear a sound, a sound 
5 of some mighty poem chanted. Listen long 
"ough, and you will learn that it is made of 
le beating of human hearts, of the nameless 
[Usic of men's souls — that is, if you have ears. 
■I'you have eyes, you will presently see the 
lurch itself — a looming mystery of manv 



shapes and shadows, leaping sheer from flof>N^ 
to dome. The work of no ordinary builder. 

The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks 
of heroes; the sweet human flesh of men and 
women is moulded about the bulwarks, strong, 
impregnable; the faces of little children laugh 
out from every corner-stone; the terrible spans 
and aisles of it are the joined hands of comrades, 
and up in heights and spaces, there are inscribed 
the numberless musings of all the dreamers of 
the world. It is yet building — building and 
built upon. Sometimes the work goes forward 
in deep darkness ; sometimes in blinding light ; 
now beneath the burden of unutterable anguish; 
now to the tune of great laughter and heroic 
shoutings like the cry of thunder. Sometimes, 
in _the silence of the night-time, one may hear 
the tin}- hammerings of the comrades at work 
up in the dome — the comrades who have climbed 
ahead. 

Before such a vision, the worldly Bishop 
shrivels into nothing, makes an ignomi- 
nious retreat. The application, the alle- 
gory, the symbolism, whatever term you 
wish to apply, is very apparent. 

Ibsen has thus opened the eyes of our 
young playwrights. To have introduced 
the Gibson t}pe into any scene in the 
Scri'ant in the House would ha\-e thrown 
the perspective out. would have upset the 
balance and harmony which the pla\- pos- 
sesses to a remarkable degree. 

Now. in this drama and in Paid in Full 
there is an effort t^ strike a mean between 
two extremes; sericusness in neither case 
overwhelms the human side : in both there 
is a close observation of life. The women I 
move with a natural thirst and with no ! 
abnormal passion or inherited disagree- \ 
ableness. They would make good mothers, S 
and I doubt whether the Ibsen Girls woiddH 

Mr. A. B. W'alkley has found it diffiA 
cult to imagine Ibsen's characters followA 
ing the ordinary pursuits of existence. J 
fiedda Gabler's meals were doubtless all 
like that breakfast which bored her so 
much to get through. The Ibsen Girl 
thrives upon her own atmosphere, and \ 
that is at least less to be desired than the ' 
Gibson Girl, who can row or be' rowed, 
who can dance to different purpose than 
Xora with her Tarantella, who must 
breathe the open air and thrive beneath a 
blue sky. 

Our American dramatist is mixing the 
two ingredients and putting into them a 
dash of his own national temperament 
Our audiences are not content unless they 
^J.^.gj^S!^^ theme of vital moment. -The 
Hiief, The Witching Hour, The Reckon- 
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» J^g, The Great Divide, show an advance 
over the average amusement. Not that the 
old example has ceased— the light comedy 
of romantic situation such as we have had 
this year in Under the Greenwood Tree 
and Her Sister. Not that we are discard- 
ing the excellent spirit typified in the 
Balzac play, The Honor of the Family, 
which though poorly constructed, is 
effectively handled by Mr. Otis Skinner. 
But ideas — and those problems touching 
our own daily existence — count for more 
than the picturesque deceptions of 
romance, as Shaw would say. 

Still I cannot help but feel that in the 
spectrum scale of humanity which ranges 
between the Ibsen Girl and the Gibson 
Girl, the other forms of drama have their 
legitimate places. The tendency with the 
Ibsen type is to interpret all of existence 
in drab colors ; the temptation on the part 
of actresses who assume the rdles is to 
suggest, not the tragic tone, but the dis- 
traut, neurotic restlessness or calm. And 
on the opposite side of the scale, we have 
the mere grace of a pretty woman who 
has no serious moments, and who could 
not grapple with any problem deeper than 
a social function. 

The public libraries are circulating the 
Ibsen edition just completed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer, as though it were a popular 
novel. Hedda Gabler, Rebecca, Nora, 
Mrs. Alving, are persons to be discussed, 
over the tea-cups; tht Ibsen Girl, though 
far from our own national temperament, 
is yet engrossing the attention of our femi- 
nine mind. A hypnotic wave is over the 
country. The Ibsen Girl occupies the 
center table, and where once our .walls 
were covered with the proud poses of 
Gibson Girls, we now see Nora types. 



But after we have calmed down, the 
Ibsen Girl will begin to take an inventory 
of her possessions ; she will see that much 
of that subtlety which she has drawn from 
Ghosts, A Doll's House, and the rest, are 
certain moods produced by certain condi- 
_tioii5. She will realize that neither in the 
Ibsen type nor in the Gibson type does she 
find entire satisfaction or entire fulfil- 
ment. The Ibsen cult will thin out — not 
however before it has completed its good 
work, and has revealed to us, as Maeter- 
linck has revealed to us in his essays, that 
"the old beauty is no longer beautiful, and 
the new truth is not yet true." 

The observation of feminine things in 
Clyde Fitch's plays has its legitimate place 
in drama; the local humor of George Ade 
is not to be sacrificed ; the character de- 
lineations of James Forbes, author of "The 
Chorus Lady" and "The Sales Lady" 
have their distinct places on the stage. 
But they must create more than puppets in 
their characterizations and deal with 
logical sequences. In fine, they must pre- 
sent vital situations on the stage — those 
situations which confront all men and 
women in real life, those problems which 
constitute in themselves the true relations 
between husband and wife, between soul 
and soul. 

The tendency of the Gibson Girl, when 
she witnesses the large frailties in stage 
heroines is to shake her head in approval 
and to smile knowingly, believing that the 
sting is quite true of her neighbor, yet 
absolutely false as regards herself. But 
the Ibsen drama carries the direct appeal. 
"And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother's eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye?" 
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IBSEN AS A PIONEER OF THE 
WOMAN MOVEMENT. 



" Men distrust hermits, and do not believe that we come bearing 
gifts. 

" Our steps in the streets sound too lonely to them. And it is 
as when, l)dng in bed at night, they hear a passing footstep long 
before the sun is up, and ask themselves — 'Whither goes that 
thief?"" 

So Nietzsche clothes an old truth — a truth which every genera- 
tion acknowledges even whilst blundering into further verification 
of it. The " hermit " — i.e., the man withdrawn from the world, the 
thinker, the pioneer — is distrusted and disliked, becomes most 
often a mart)^ to his cause but it needs martyrdom to illuminate 
a cause. 

Ibsen cried his message in the dark streets of life, and the 
men of his time shrank from him as from a " thief in the night." 
Through their lack of comprehension, their indignant derision, he 
suif ejred what, to an artistic soul, is martyrdom. But the very fierce- 
ness of the scorn and censure he received helped to make his 
writings more widely known ; and now his gospel is ringing in the 
ears of a more sympathetic generation. 

When he receives his- due meed of honour, not least amongst 
his merits will be ranked his attitude towards woman. More than 
any other modern writer he has proved himself a prophet and an 
apostle of the cause of woman ; no other modern writer has shown 
more sjnnpathetic comprehension of her nature and its latent 
powers. Six years before the publication of the " Story of an 
African Farm " crystalHzed the world's floating thoughts concern- 
ing " woman's rights " (the expression has been too much abused), 
Ibsen's wide and penetrating outlook upon life had enabled him to 
perceive the convention-hidden plague spots created by woman's 

I . " Die Menschen sind mistrauisch gegen die Einsiedler und glauben 
nicht, dass wir kommen, um zu ' schenKen. Unsre Schritte klingen ihnen zu 
einsam durch die Gassen. Und wie wenn sie Nachts in ihren Betten einen 
Mann geheu h6ren, lange bevor die Sonne aufsteht, so fragen sie sich wohl; 
■wohin will der Dieb?" Nietzsche. Also Sprach Zarafhustra. 
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false position, to foresee the coming struggle against that evil; 
and to point out means by which a remedy could be effected. 

To illustrate these statements, I have chosen to consider three 
of his plays: "The Pillars of Society," "A Doll's House," and 
" Ghosts." I think they may fitly be called the heralds of the 
Woman Movement which characterised the close of the last cen- 
tury, for they appeared between the years 1877 and 1881, in the 
very early dawn of that movement, when there was but " the sound 
of a going in the tops of the trees " to portend the coming storm. 
These three plays are best suited to my purpose, because they 
have nothing in them of the abnormal element which crept into 
Ibsen's later works, and because each play leads up to the other, 
the three evolving gradually a great question concerning woman's 
place in life. The title of the first, " The Pillars of Society," 
sounds the keynote of all three. The pillars of society are Truth 
and Freedom. The first play treats of an ideal woman's projection 
of that truth upon a commimity of " bachelor souls " ; the second 
treats of an ordinary woman's belated recognition of its importance ; 
the third treats of the tragedy involved by a woman's failure to 
receive it. 

The " Pillars of Society " lights up the ultimate goal of woman 
and reveals Ibsen's prophetic ideal of her. When he wrote this 
play, he was as a man standing upon a height, who, looking far 
out towards an horizon irradiated by the light and colours of 
heaven, scarcely heeds the dark valleys and gloomy ravines that lie 
between him and that horizon. For Ibsen's first awakened 
thoughts of woman touched only her immense though un- 
developed and unappreciated capabilities for good work in the 
world ; her difficulties and limitations were, for the moment, over- 
looked. 

Although the plot of the " Pillars of Society '' is not based 
upon a feminine interest, the whole play is nevertheless permeated 
by feminine influence and shows up, with quite extraordinary sym- 
pathy for the sex, how noble a part women may play towards men, 
and how disastrously stupid can be men's attitude towards women. 
It would seem that it was the dramatist's love for Truth which led 
him to advocate the cause of the weaker sex. Always he had been 
a seeker of Truth. But he found it not in society, in what we 
vaguely call the world. Reflecting upon the habits and manners 
of the numerous small communities which compose that world, he 
perceived that upon the family and family life depend the ethics 
of society. But woman is the mainspring of the family; there- 
fore it seemed to Ibsen that we must look to her, primarily, to 
make a home for truth in the world and to cultivate the love of it. 
And, not perceiving at first how ill-prepared she herself was foi: 
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has to be left alone ; the " doll " has to be taken away from Helmer, 
typical husband of his day, for one may not carry toys into the 
schoolroom. And his education does indeed begin when his doll 
is out of sight, for then his emptied eyes turn to seek the "miracle 
of miracles," which alone could restore Nora to him. 

The famous banging of the door upon the forsaken husband 
was symbolic of woman's defiant abandonment of dolls' houses 
and Grand Turk husbands : the reverberation of that heavily closed 
door, ominous of pain and pathos, has not died away even yet. 

" Ghosts " is Ibsen's apology for Nora. Over against the 
woman whose first most sacred duty seemed her duty to herself, 
he sets the woman who sacrifices freedom, truth, and happiness, 
to the demands of custom and convention. Perhaps the 
apology is stultified by over-emphasis. Perhaps this play 
is too luridly terrible to be fairly representative of life. But 
his continuous reflection upon woman as a fateful force in life has 
led the dramatist down into the very dark places of thought, which 
are haunted by monstrous spectres. And if he- drags us down there 
with him, it is because he knows well that " Aus dem Tiefsten muss 
das Hochste zu seiner Hohe kommen." Woman must go down 
into the depths and brave the spectres lurking there before she can 
gain the desired heights. There is no way to freedom and salva- 
tion but through the peril and pain of renunciation. 

Ibsen seems now to have realised fully that in woman herself 
were the most fatal hindrances to her progress. In this tragic 
play he shows up these hindrances ruthlessly. His heroine is 
the victim of woman's most deeply-rooted and most fatal vice — 
the vice of cowardice. Mrs. Alving's cowardice is at the root of 
the tragedy. In the two preceding plays the source of misfortune 
may be traced mainly to the man's attitude towards the woman ; 
in " Ghosts " the weight of the blame lies upon the woman. The 
inevitable consequence of her past errors form the action of the 
play; she is overwhelmed by calamities whose seeds she herself 
had blindly sown, and her agony is intensified by the gradually 
awakening consciousness that hers are the sins that are visited 
upon her child. This opening of her soul's eyes is the leading 
motive of the play. Her sins had all been sinned before she 
appears on the scenes, we witness her horrified recognition of 
them, as, like ghosts, they rise up one by one and confront her 
vengefully. Gradually, as the play proceeds, the past is lighted 
up, for us as for her ; we see with her what the sins had been for 
which she suffers. She had made a loveless marriage with a "fallen 
man," Urged thereto because, in the eyes of her mother and aunts, 
he was a " good. match." "(She speaks bitterly of her "purchase 
money!") A year later, she had run away from the horrors of her 
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married life, not, as Nora Helmer did, in ordei- to educate herself, 
to find her right place in life , but rather selfishly to seek consola- 
tion with the man she loved. This world-bound moralist had not, 
however, been prepared to give it ; and she, afraid to face a pity- 
ing or a censuring world, had yielded to his conventional admoni- 
tions and had returned to her home, to a marriage that was a 
desecration and that brought evil to her husband as well as to 
herself. For she could give him nothing he needed ; she had no 
love for him, nor any sympathy with that joie de vivre so strong 
• in him, which was his ruin, but which, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, might have made him great. " I'm afraid I made home 
intolerable for your poor father," the wife tells her son. We 
gather that she had created an atmosphere of gloom in her house, 
and what was worse, an atmosphere of deceit. For, in order to 
maintain a semblance of decency in the eyes of the world, she had 
induced her husband to crown his vices with h3^ocrisy, and her 
whole life had become a fiercely-upheld lie. To uphold that lie to her 
son, as to the world, she had sent him, a child needing above all 
things a mother's care, to be educated by strangers ; she had kept 
him away from her personal influence ; her very letters to him had 
been atrophied by a lack of truth and thus it happened that in 
the day of his great need, she is helpless ; she can give him neither 
solace nor moral support. 

Yet in all this regard for the world's opinion, this deceit, this 
cowardice, she sinned only as women sin daily; her weaknesses 
were the weaknesses of the ordinary woman, who regards a Pro- 
cidence which permits consequences to sins so venial, as unkind and 
unjust. Mrs. Alving, however. Had learned to think during long, 
lonely years of sorrow ; and when the play opens, she is already 
vaguely conscious of her own errors and anxious to escape from 
them. She knows -herself a coward. "If I had not been such a 
coward !" — " If I were not such a coward !" — she remorsefully 
reiterates. She confesses herself afraid of ghosts — ghosts of dead 
beliefs and dead ideals, as well as ghosts of her own past deeds. 
And yet, "we are all so pitifully afraid of the light," she cries; 
rather ghosts than the i naked face of truth! Then weary of it all, 
she says feverishly, " I can endure all this constraint and cowardice 
no longer. I must work my way out to freedom." With pathetic, 
truly feminine irrationalism, she had thought to maintain, yet to 
escape from, the great lie of her life by making of it something 
tangible, concrete, abiding, yet quite outside herself. So she has 
projected it into bricks and mortar ; the Orphanage, built in memory 
of her husband and with his money, is to tell her lie to the world 
for her and leave her free! But freedom is not so easily gained. 
The swaddling-clothes of conventions to which she had clung so 
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passionately, prove a veritable garment of Nessus, as agonising, as 
inescapable. The play reveals her struggles against the inevitable 
approach of the catastrophe and we see her overwhelmed with 
unspeakable sorrows. 

Who shall say that this terrible picture of life is too strong 
an indictment of those who sin against "the spirits of Truth and 
Freedom"? Some such powerful pushing home of truth woman 
needed and needs. This play is even now in advance of the times ; 
its problems have not yet been fairly faced and reflected upon. It 
is essentially a woman's play, a woman's story addressed to women. 
For the author appears to believe that it is women who will have 
to take the lead in dealing with this tremendous question of here- 
dity, because it is upon women as mothers that the burden of it 
presses most strongly. But they do not even yet appear ready to 
grapple with it. 

Like all other reformatory movements in human affairs, this 
Woman Movement progresses in waves, with a sweeping advance, a 
recoil, and a pause for the gathering up of fresh strength for another 
effort. Womam is laimched now upon an irresistible wave of pro- 
gress towards the rights of her individuality ; when the inevitable 
recoil and pause come she will have leisure given her to develop 
and educate that individuality ; to learn to " see life steadily, see it 
whole " ; to measure her strength and her weakness before devot- 
ing herself to the claims of society. 

" Is reform needed ? Is it through you ? 

" The greater the reform needed, the greater the personedity 
you need to accomplish it." 

There is a word for woman to remember! 

Nora Helmer spoke for her sex when she said. "I must edu- 
cate myself," and left husband and children to do so. Until that 
was done she could not think for society. The moment in woman's 
evolution had come when, to fit herself for her mission in lifCj she 
had to be egotistical and extreme in her demands. We 
learn from our blunders, from our personal losses and sufferings. 
Many such domestic fracas Jis that of " The Doll's House," many 
such domestic tragedies as that of " Ghosts," were needed to 
awaken society to a realisation of existing evils. 

Ibsen foresaw and encouraged not only the wave of progress 
in woman's affairs which followed these plays of his towards the 
close of the 19th century, but he has also indicated the direction in 
which her future efforts must carry her. Her great work in life is 
yet to do. As I have said, she has a genius for self-abnegation. 
When the lessons of her struggles for a just place in the world 
have ripened in her soul, that talent will assert itself supremely, 
and, moved by altruism as she has for a time been moved by 
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egotism, she will push onwards to ever higher ideals. That is 
Ibsen's conviction ; and, without losing sight of the pain-fraught 
errors involved in such reformations, he beckons woman on from a 
daring assertion of herself to yet nobler struggles for the good of 
society. A German critic, Professor Litzman, asserts theit his plays 
prove — 

" . . . . that he expected something quite special from 
women in the solution of the modern civilisation problem. All 
battles in the ethical and social spheres can, in future, only be 
fought out with the help of women." 

Ibsen does not, however, lose sight of the men's part in the 
social revolution of which he has so clear a vision. He insists 
always upon man's blunder in " having no eyes for women," in 
placing women outside his perspective, as it were. All three 
plays which I have mentioned are satires upon man's blindly 
self-satisfied attitude towards woman, and upon his absurd notions 
of her duty towards himself. With what keen insight the dramatist 
has drawn the portraits (in domestic capacity) of Consul Bernick, 
Torvald Helmer, Rector Rorlund, Pastor Manders ! To the open- 
eyed woman of to-day they are as subtly entertaining as any of 
Jane Austen's delicious creations. The dramatist is evidently 
assured that the man, no le»s than the woman, needs to be edu- 
cated in order to fit himself to the new social conditions in process 
of formation. ^ Professor Litzman writes as follows of Ibsen's 
ideals concerning those conditions : — 

" From women and the coming generation he hoped for 
healing (of social evils) from their joint work the bringing in 

of the ideal state He put great faith in woman's 

power, unspent as it is and drawn from fresh sources, for social 
work in companionship with man. This comradeship seemed 
to him the surest guarantee for the realisation of his social 
ideals; how much so is revealed by the fact that his men 
without exception, even the coldest and least sensual, only feel 
themselves strong in association with woman ; that they seem 
weak almost to unmanliness if the woman, for any reason, 
withdraws from this comradeship." 

Comradeskif\ That is the keynote of Ibsen's philosophy 
with regard to the relations of the sexes. Without comradeship, 
there will be disaster ; with it, humanity may attain to heights of 
blessedness as yet unconceived. Society is built upon the family ; 
the founders of the family, the man and the woman, must be 
united in ideals, in sympathy, in mutual interests, and must work 
together helpfully and harmoniously. Under such conditions, and 
such conditions only, may we hope for a society whose pillars are 
the spirits of Truth and Freedom. 

Louie Bennett. 
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GEORGE BORROW. 



In the preface to "Lavengro" Borrow describes the narrative which 
follows as " a dream, partly of study, partly of adventure, in which 
will be found copious notices of books, and many descriptions of 
life and manners, some in a very unusual form." 

This dream, which is continued in the " Romany Rye," is the 
story of his own life — a story of strange and varied experiences, 
revealing a character of many contradictions — on the one hand 
bold, lawless, and energetic—on the other studious, introspective, 
superstitious. The early part of his life cannot be better told than 
as he tells it himself in "Lavengro" and the "Romany Rye," which 
give a full, and on the whole accurate account of his boyhood and 
early manhood. 

He was bom in 1 803 at East Dereheim, a little town in Norfolk, 
his father being a recruiting officer in a newly formed regiment, 
and the constant moving from place to place which his occupation 
entailed accustomed his son from the first to the wandering life 
which ever afterwards had so great a fascination for him. Borrow 
describes himself as an unprepossessing child — slow of speech, 
aknost sullen in manner, and so dull at his studies as to convince 
his parents that his intellect must be; weak. When he was about 
six years old, however, he received as a present a copy of "Robinson 
Crusoe" — an event which stands out as a landmark in his memory ; 
for, fascinated by the illustrations, he did not rest till he had mas- 
tered its contents. This was the beginning of the love of study 
and the curiosity concerning the strange and unknown which led 
him later to master obscure languages and dialects which are 
neglected by the ordinary scholar, and to make himself acquainted 
with the literature which is hidden away in their unexplored depths. 

A few months after this, when the family were for the time 
being living at Norman Cross, in Huntingdonshire, occurred 
Borrow's first encounter with the gipsies, with whom he was after- 
wards to be so closely associated. Walking alone down a country 
lane one day, he suddenly came upon an encampment which in- 
terested him greatly, A repulsive-looking man and woman, en- 
gaged in a mysterious occupation which he afterwards guessed to- 
be the manufacture of counterfeit coins, received him in an)4:hing 



light; an epicede. 

And yet love yearns again to win th.ee hither ; 
Blind love, and loveless, and unworthy thee : 

Here where I watch the hours of darkness wither, 
Here where mine eyes were glad and sad to see 
TMne that'could see not mine, though turned on me. 

But now, if aught beyond sweet sleep lie hidden, 
And sleep be sealed not fast on dead men's sight 

For ever, thine hath grace for ours forbidden. 
And sees us compassed round with change and night : 
Yet light like thine is ours, if love be light. 

■» Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

February, 1887. 
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IBSEN'S NEW" DRAMA.1 

If proof were needed of the extraordinary growth of interest in the 
work of Henrik Ibsen, it would be found at the back of the title of 
the play which will be issued in Copenhagen as these pages leave 
the press in London. In his latest drama, The Lady from tlie Sea, 
there was printed for the first time the announcement that a German 
translation would appear simultaneously with the original. In the 
new volume it is stated that translations in English, French, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Italian will be issued in the same manner. 
".The firm of Gyldendal, in Copenhagen, not accustomed to conducting 
^business with this dazzling haste, has been actively engaged in sup- 
;3)lying proof sheets to the length and breadth of Europe, and, it may 
■''be added to complete the picture, the English version appears simul- 
■^taneously in New York as well as London. Outside France, there 
-is no writer, with the doubtful exception of Tolstoi, whose successive 
-;j)ublications create so intense a curiosity, or so impatient a demand. 
It seems paradoxical to say, in the face of such facts, that Ibsen con- 
tinues, and will probably always continue, to be an unpopular writer. 
He tantalises and irritates, he awakens controversy, he stimulates 
speculation, and where he moves at all, he produces an agitation 
which is almost feverish. This agitation does not aflEect any national 
"type, but individual instances of character to be found in all parts 
of the world. It is probable that those individuals will crave more 
-and more impatiently to know what the fantastic oracle at Munich is 
saying, and will sustain his apparent popularity by a certain hungry 
• -demand for the earliest transmissions from the tripod. This position 
is helped by his own regularity. No magazine editor, with proffered 
.gold from Ophir, succeeds in tempting Ibsen to contribute to " sym- 
posia " on current topics. No miscellaneous poems, no pamphlets, 
no manifestos of any kind break the absolute silence with which he 
. -surrounds himself . During each period of four-and- twenty months 
. Ibsen is the least accessible of European authors. Then, early in 
. December of the alternate year, the, mephitio vapour begins to rise 
-from the well of Cassotis, the journalism of Scandinavia shudders in 
iprophetio paragraphs, the chasm of the Gyldendalske Boghandel is 
1 shaken, and suddenly, about a week before Christmas, the Pythian 
nutteranoe, in four acts, and in prose, is communicated to Germany 

(1) Sedda Gahler, shuespil i Jin aJcter. Af Senrik Ibsen : GyldendaUlce Boghandel, 
'Copenhagen. Mr. Heinemarm, who, with the sanction of the poet and Ma Danish 
publishers, issued a small edition of the original ia London some days before pnblioa- 
tiou in Copenhagen, having by t^^is means seoured copyright for Great Britain, has 
jreserred all rights of translation. 
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and Italy, to Hungary and France, to the parts of Massacliusetts; 
about Boston. The whole proceeding has the regularity of an astro- 
nomical phenomenon. The author who, in these seductive years of 
enterprise, has the force to remain so true to a system of his own may 
well reap the reward. 

The new drama is the longest which Ibsen has published, with the- 
exception of The Wild Buck. In comparison with the seven social 
plays which have preceded it, its analogies are rather with A Boll's 
Souse than with the rest. It attempts no general satire of manners, 
as do The Pillars of Society and An Enemy of the People. It propounds 
no such terrible questions in ethics as Ghosts ; it is almost as per- 
plexing, but not nearly so obscure, as The Wild Buck. In style it is 
a return to Ibsen's old realistic manner, without a trace of th& 
romanticism which cropped up so strangely in The Lady from the Sea, 
and even in Rosmersholm ; while the dialogue is more rapid anA 
fluent, and less interrupted by long speeches than it has ever beem 
before. In the whole of the new play there is not one speech whicb 
would require thirty seconds for its enunciation. I will dare to say; 
that I think in this instance Ibsen has gone perilously far in his- 
desire for rapid and con\;ise expression. The stichomythia of the 
Greek and French tragedians was lengthy in comparison with this- 
unceasing display of hissing conversational fireworks, fragments of 
sentences without verbs, clauses that come to nothing, adverbial 
exclamations and cryptic interrogatories. It would add, I cannot 
but think, to the lucidity of the play if some one character were 
permitted occasionally to express himself at moderate length, as 
Nora does in A Boll's Souse, and as Mrs. Alving in Ghosts. If one- 
the less is the feat of combining a story with a play, and conducting" 
both in meteoric bursts of extremely colloquial chat, one which Ibsen- 
deserves the highest praise for having performed. And, on the- 
stage, no doubt, this rapid broken utterance will give an extra- 
ordinary sense of reality. 

As is known, Ibsen, like Euripides, does not present his character* 
to the public until their fortunes are determined. The heightened 
action of a third act in a " well-made" play is no luxury which he- 
offers himself. But the Norwegian tragic poet cannot present a 
herald to his audience, or send Hermes down to tell the story in heroic- 
verse. He has to explain the situation out of the mouths of his 
characters, and this he has an unrivalled adroitness in doing. We 
are never conscious of being informed, but, as we read on, the 
situation gradually and inevitably becomes patent to us. In th& 
present case the state of affairs is as follows : A promising young- 
man of letters, George Tesman, has gained a stipend, a sort of 
travelling scholarship, with the vague understanding that when he- 
returns he will be appointed to the vacant Chair of the History of 
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Civilisation, presumably at the University of Ohristiania. He is now 
looked upon as the principal rising authority in that science, a friend 
or rival of his, of far more original genius, one Bjlert Lovborg, t 
having sunken into obscurity through drink and ill-living. Tesman', 
a sanguine, shallow youth, proposes to marry the beauty of the circle, 
Hedda Gabler, the orphan daughter of a late General Gabler. Tesman 
is himself an orphan, having been brought up by two maiden aunts, 
one of them a confirmed invalid. Hedda Gabler is understood to 
express a great desire to live in a certain villa. They marry, and 
they depart for six months on the Continent. A judge (assessor), 
Mr. Brack, who has been an intimate friend of both of them, contrives 
to secure and to furnish this villa for them during their absence. It 
seems a little rash that, having no income, they should launch into 
these expenditures, but it is excused on the score of Tesman's 
practical certainty of being made a university professor. And their 
afiection is supposed to be, and on Tesman's side is, of so tender andf 
idyllic a character that it is really cruel to disturb them about 
money. The reader takes it for granted that they are going to 
be disappointed of the Chair, and accordingly ruined, but that 
does not happen. Ibsen does not play these obvious old games 
of comedy. 

It must now be explained that during the honeymoon of the 
Tesmans an event has occurred in the literary world. Ejlert Lovborg, 
who was supposed to have become submerged for good and all, and 
who was hidden in a mountain parish, has suddenly published a 
volume on the progress of civilisation which surpasses all his 
previous writings, and which creates a wide sensation. It is whispered 
that a lady up there in the mountains, Mrs. Elvsted, the wife of a 
sherifE of that name, has undertaken his social restoration. Lovborg 
is once more a dangerous rival to Tesman, who> however, with 
generous enthusiasm, hastens to pay his tribute of praise to the new 
publication. The play opens on the morning after the arrival of the 
Tesmans at their villa, and the action occupies forty-eight hours, the 
scene never changing from the suite of apartments on the ground 
floor. It may be conceived from these brief preliminaries that 
action, in the ordinary sense, is not the strong point of the drama, 
the interest of which, indeed, is strictly psychological. It consists, 
mainly, of the revelation of the complex and morbid character of 
Hedda Gabler, attended by the satellites of Mrs. Elvsted, Brack, 
and Lovborg, the husband, Tesman, being in reality a semi-comic 
character, not much more subtle than Helmer in A Boll's House, but 
no whit the less closely studied, 

Hedda is one of the most singular beings whom Ibsen has created. 
She has a certain superficial likeness to Nora, of whom she is, in- 
deed, a kind of moral parody or perverted imitation. Hedda Gabler 
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is a spoilt cliild, whose indulgent father has allowed her to grow up ^^-T 
without training of any kind. Superficially gracious and pleasing, 
with a very pretty face and tempting manners, she is in reality wholly 
devoid of moral sense. She reveals herself, as the play proceeds, as 
without respect for age or grief, without natural instincts, without 
interest in life, untruthful, treacherous, inplacable in revenge. She 
is a very ill-conditional little social panther or ocelot, totally without 
conscience of ill or preference for good, a product of the latest com- 
bination of pessimism, indifferentism and morbid selfishness, all claws 
and thirst for blood under the delicate velvet of her beauty. A 
characteristic insight into her indifferentism is given by herself jn the 
following dialogue, from the second act, between Hedda and Judge 
Brack, her old flame, to whom she has been cynically confessing how 
tedious she found her wedding journey : — 

Bkaok {hehind the arm-chair) — ^You are not really happy, — that is 
what is the matter with you. 

Hedda {looks in front of her) — I don't know why I should be — 
happy. Or can you perhaps tell me ? 

BracK' — ^Yes, — among other reasons because you have got just 
the home that you were wishing for. 

Hedda {looks up at him and laughs) — Do you too believe in that 
.story of the wish ? * 

Brack — Is there nothing in it, then ? 

Hedda — Yes, to be sure, — there is something. 

Brack— Well? 

Hedda — There is this in it, that I used Tesman to take me home 
from evening parties last summer — 

Brack — Unfortunately, — I was living in the opposite direction. 

Hedda — That is true. You went in quite the opposite direction 
last summer. 

Brack (feM^/;s)— Shame upon you, Mrs. Hedda ! Well — ^but you 
and Tesman — ? 

Hedda — Yes, well, we came by here, one evening. And Tesman, 
poor fellow, he was at his wit's end to know what to talk about. So 
I thought it was too bad of such a learned person — 

'Si^KGK. {smiling dubiously)- — Did you?. Hm — , 

Hedda — Yes, I positively did. And so — in order to help him 
out of his misery — I happened, quite thoughtlessly, to say that I 
ehould like to live in this villa. 

Brack — Nothing more than that ? 

Hedda — Not that evening. 

Brack — But afterwards ? 

Hedda — Yes. My thoughtlessness had consequences, dear 
Judge. 
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Beack — Unfortunately, your thoughtlessnesses only too often 
have, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda — Thanks ! But it was in this enthusiasm for Mrs. Falk's 
villa that George Tesman and I found common ground, do you see ? 
That was the cause of engagement and marriage and wedding tour and 
all the rest of it. Yes, yes, Judge — one builds one's nest and one 
has to lie in it — I was almost going to say, 

Beack — That is extraordinary ! And so you really scarcely 
cared for this place at all. 

Hedda — No, goodness knows I did not. 

Brack — ^Yes, but now ? Now that you have got it arranged like 
a home for you ! / 

Hedda — Ugh — there seems to me to be a smell of lavender and 
pot pourri in all the rooms. But perhaps Aunt Julie brought that 
smell with her. 

Brack (laughing) — No, I think that must be a relic of the late 
Mrs. Falk. 

Hedda — Yes, it belongs to some dead person. It reminds me of 
flowers at a ball — the day after. (Folds her hands behind her neck, 
leans back in the chair and looks at him.) 0, Judge — you cannot 
conceive how frightfully bored I shall be out here. 

Brack — Is there no occupation you can turn to, to make life 
interesting to you, Mrs. Hedda ? / 

Hedda — An occupation — in which there might be something 
attractive ? 

Brack — Of course. 

Hedda — Goodness knows what sort of an occupation that might be. 
I often wonder whether — (Interrupts herself.) But it will never 
come to anything either. 

Brack — Who knows ? Let me hear what it is. 

Hedda — Whether I could get Tesman to take to politics, I mean. 

Brack (laughs) — Tesman ! No, don't you know, — such, things 
as politics, they are not the sort of occupation for him — not 
the least. 

Hedda — No, I believe that is so. But could I not make him take 
them up all the same ? 

Brack — Yes, — what satisfaction would that be to you ? If he is 
not a success. Why would you have him do that ? 

Hedda — Because I am bored, I tell you. (After a pause.) Do- 
you think it would be absolutely impossible for Tesman to become a 
Cabinet Minister ? 

Brack — H'm, — you see, dear Mrs. Hedda, — in order to become- 
that he must first of all be a tolerably rich man. 

Hedda (rising impatiently) — Yes, there you have it ! It is this 
poverty that I have come into (crosses the floor). It is that whichi 
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makes life so miserable ! So perfectly ludicrous ! For that's what 
it is, 

Hedda Gatler is a more pronounced type of tlie^« de sihle woman 
than Ibsen has hitherto created. She is not thwarted by instinctive 
agencies beyond her authority, like EUida Wangel ; nor drawn aside 
by overmastering passion, like Rebekka West ; personal refinement 
distinguishes her from Gina Ekdal, and deprives her of an excuse ; 
she is infinitely divided from the maternal devotion of Helene Alving. 
As I have hinted before, the only figure in Ibsen's rich gallery of 
full-length portraits which has even a superficial likeness to her is 
Nora Helmer. But Nora is intended, or else the play is a mere 
mystification, to be a sympathetic individual. Whatever view we 
may take of her famous resolve and her sudden action upon it, we 
' have to understand that ignorance of life and a narrow estimate of 
duty have been the worst of her defects. In her child-like or doll- 
like sacrifice of principle for her husband she has acted with a native 
generosity which it would be monstrous to expect husbands, at any 
rate, wholly to disapprove of. But Hedda Gabler has no such 
infantile unselfishness ; no such sacrifice of self even upon a squalid 
altar. Curiously enough, when confronted with the terrible act, the 
destruction of Lovborg's manuscript, which she has committed 
purely to revenge herself on tl^t personage, she deftly adopts Nora's 
excuse for the forgery — she has done it for her husband's sake. 
Here, and not for the first tinae, Ibsen seems to be laughing, if not 
at himself, at those fanatic disciples who take his experiments in 
pathology for lectures on hygiene. Here is the fragment in 
question : — 

Tesman — Let me have the manuscript, Hedda ! I will rush 
round with it [to Lovborg] at once. Where is the packet ? 

Hedda {cold and motionless, svpported ly the arm-chair) — I 
haven't got it any longer, 

Tesman — Haven't got it ? What in the world do you mean ? 

Hedda — I have burned it all up — the whole of it. 

Tesman {breaks into a scream)— Burned ! Burned Ejlert Lov- 
borg's manuscript ! 

Hedda — Don't shriek so ! The servant might hear you. 

Tesman — Burned ! But, good God — ! No, no, no, — this is 
absolutely impossible ! 

Hedda — Well, it is so, anyhow. 

Tesman — But do you know what you have been doing, Hedda ? 
It is a misapplication of goods found. Think of that ! Yes, if you 
only ask Judge Brack, he will Ijell you what it is. 

Hedda— It will certainly be best for you to say nothing about it, 
— neither to the Judge nor to anyone else. 
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•yr Tesman — Yes, but how could you go and do anything so mon- 
strous? How could such a thing come into your mind? How 
could it occur to you ? Answer me that. Eh ? 

Hedda (suppresses an almost imperceptible smile) — I did it for 
your sake, George. 

Tesman — For my sake ! 

Hedda — "When you came home yesterday and said that he had 
been reading aloud to you — ■ 

Tesman — Yes, yes, well ? 

Hedda — Then you acknowledged that you envied him the work. 

Tesman — my goodness, I didn't mean that literally. 

Hedda — All the same, I could not bear the idea that anyone else 
should put you into the shade. 
I 

This is dangerously like a caricature of the similar passage in A 
Doll's House. 

In depicting Hedda Grabler, Ibsen seems to have expended his 
skill on the portrait of a typical member of that growing class of 
which M. Jules Simon spoke so eloquently the other day in his 
eulogy on Caro. To people of this temperament — and it is one 
which, always existing, is peculiarly frequent nowadays — ^the simple 
and masculine doctrines of obedience to duty, of perseverance, of 
love to mankind, are in danger of being replaced by " a complicated 
and sophisticated code which has the effect of inaking some of us 
mere cowards in the face of difficulty and sacrifice, and of disgusting 
all of us with the battle of life." In Hedda Gabler we see the 
religious idea violently suppressed under the pretext of a longing 
for liberty. She will not be a slave, yet is prepared for freedom by 
no education in self-command. Instead of religion, morality, and 
philosophy her head is feverishly stuffed with an amalgam of 
Buddhism and Schopenhauer.: Even the beautiful conventions of 
manners are broken down, and the suppression of all rules of conduct 
seems the sole road to happiness. In her breast, with its sickly 
indifferentism, Iqye awakens no sympathy^ age no respect, suffering 
no pity, and patience, in adversity no admiration. 

By the side of Hedda Gabler are arranged five principal characters 
who possess a higher ideal of life, and are, at least, not so entirely 
subjugated by egotism as she is. In particular, Mrs. Elvsted, the 
blonde enthusiast whom Hedda so easily turns inside out, like the 
finger of a glove, is, with all her faults, a charming being. "Without 
personal originality, she is formed to inspire others, and she is the 
feeble good genius who struggles with Hedda for the soul of Lovborgj 
and is worsted. From a very interesting scene in the early part of 
Sedda Qahler a fragment may be given, which displays at once the 
distinction between the two women — the one of devilish subtlety, 
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the otter naively simple — and also exemplifies in other respects the 
J character of Mrs. Elvsted, who has run away from home, where she 
was unhappy, that she may continue to watch over the interests of 
Ejlert Lovborg in the city. 

Hedda {after a short silence)- — What do you intend to do next ? 
What will you take up ? 

Mks. Elvsted — I don't know yet. I only know that I must Kve 
where Ejlert Lovborg lives — if I am going to live. 

Hedda (moves a chair nearer, away from the table, sits down close to 
her, and strokes her hands) — Thea — how did it come about — this 
friendship — between you and Ejlert Lovborg ? 

Mrs. Elvsted — Oh, it came about little by little. I got a sort of 
power over him. 

Hedda— Ah ? 

Mrs. Elvsted — He gave up his old habits, not because I begged 
him to, for I never dared to do that ; but he noticed that I was 
vexed at them, and so he left off. 

'Hedda {conceals an involuntary smile) — So you restored him — 
as people say — you little Thea ? 

Mrs. Elvsted — Yes ; at least that is what he says himself. And 
he — on his side — ^he has made a kind of real person out of me. 
Taught me to think — and to uiMerstand certain things. 

Hedda — Did he, perhaps, read with you as well ? 

Mrs. Elvsted — No, not exactly read, but he talked to me, 
talked about such an endless variety of things. And then came the 
lovely, happy . time when I was able to take part in his work ! 
Was allowed to help him ! 

Hedda — So you did that ? 

Mrs. Elvsted — ^Yes ! When he wrote anything he always wanted 
me to be with him. 

Hedda — Like two good comrades, I suppose. 

Mrs. Elvsted — Comrades ! Yes, think, Hedda — that was the 
very word he used. Oh ! I ought to feel so thoroughly happy. But 
I cannot. For I don't know whether it is going to last. 

Hedda — Are you no surer of him than that ? 

Mrs. Elvsted {gloomily) — A woman's shadow stands between 
■ ' Ejlert Lovborg and me. 

Hedda {looks keenly at her) — Who can that be ? 

Mrs. Elvsted — Don't know. Somebody or other from— from 
his former life. Someone whom T am convinced he has never reaUy 
p forgotten. 
|j Hedda — ^What has he said — about her ? 

Mrs. Elvsted — He merely once — in a casual way — referred to it. 

Hedda — Well ! And what did he say ? 
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^y'j^ Mrs. Elvsted — He said, that when they parted, she wanted to 
^ shoot him with a pistol. 

Hedda {coldly, toith self-command) — Oh dear me ! Nobody does 
that sort of thing here. 

Mrs. Elvsted — No. And therefore I think it must he that red- 
haired opera- singer, whom he once — 

Hedda — Yes, I should think it might be. 

Mrs. Elvsted — For I recollect' hearing it said that she went 
about with loaded firearms. 

Hedda — "Well — then of course it is she. 

Mrs. Elvsted (tarings her hands) — Yes ; but just think, Hedda — I 
have been hearing that that singer — she is in town again. Oh — 
I am perfectly in despair — 

Hedda (glances towards the back room) — Hush ! Here is Tesman! 

In Hedda Gahler, I believe it will be admitted that Ibsen has 
gone further than ever before in his disdain for the recognised prin- 
ciples of scenic art. In this connection, it is amusing to note that 
the situation on which his new play is based has a very curious 
resemblance to that of M. Henri Becque's much- discussed comedy of 
La Parisienne. As in that play, so in Hedda Gahler, the three central 
figures are a wife of seductive manners and acute perceptions, devoid 
of 'all moral sense ; a husband, who is a man of letters in search of a 
place; and a lover, who is the sympathetic friend of the husband, 
and even his defender against the caprices of the wife. The differ- 
ence between French and Scandinavian convention is shown, indeed, 
in the fact that while Clotilde is pre-eminently unfaithful, Hedda has 
no virtue left but this, the typical one. Through the tempest which 
has raged in her moral garden, elle a sauvi sa rose. But in each 
play the tame lover, Lafont or Brack, endeavours to restrain the 
tendresse of the wife, Clo'ilde or Hedda, for an unseen or suspected 
second lover, Sampson, or Lovborg, and to prevent a scandal in the 
interest of the husband. I do not push the parallel further than 
this, nor would I affront convinced Ibsenites by comparing so serious 
a work as Hedda Gahler with La Parisienne, which is doubtless a 
trifle, though a very briiUant trifle. But this accidental resemblance 
to the work of Henri Becque turns up again in the last act of Hedda 
Gahler, where all the personages appear in deep mourning, and 
irresistibly remind " the inner eye " of the lugubrious mise-en-schne 
of Les Corheaux. Probably the reason why the name of Becque 
occurs to us once and again as we turn the pages of Ibsen's last 
drama is, not so much these superficial resemblances of situation as 
the essential identity of the theatrical ideal in these two dramatists. 
Each is fighting, in defiance of the Clement Scotts and the Fran- 
cisque Sarceys, against the tradition of the "well-made" play; 
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each is trying to transfer to the boards a real presentment of life, 
or of a fraction of life. It is therefore curious, to say the least, to 
find them hitting upon forms of expression so similar. Unless my 
memory fails me, a piece of Becque's was acted at the Th^dtre Libre 
in Paris on the same night, or nights, on which Ghosts was performed 
there. It must have been very interesting to compare work so like 
and yet so essentially dissimilar. 

We are often told that a taste for Ibsen is not a spontaneous one. 
JSTo one can nowadays deny that it has been very widely acqtiired. 
The new drama wiU not disappoint tbose who are prepared for the 
feast this writer habitually spreads. In these few words I have 
intentionally withheld any intimation of the manner in which the 
elements of dramatic interest are mingled, and still more any state- 
ment of the mode in which the tragic excitement is heightened in 
the last act, which is one of the most ingenious and extraordinary 
that Ibsen has written. Readers who begin with the third volume 
of a novel never deserve to be encouraged, but for the enjoyment of 
Ibsen's plays, in particular, a patient attention is required from the 
first scene to the last. What the moral of Sedda Gahler is, what 
" gospel " it preaches, and what light it holds out to poor souls toss- 
ing in our sea of " hysterical mock-disease," I will not pretend to 
conjecture. Doubtless there will be scarcely less discussion over the 
ethics of Hedda's final resolve ^han there was over those of Nora, 
when she slammed the front-door so vigorously eleven years ago. 
These are matters which, I conceive, interest the great magian at 
Munich less than they do his disciples. He takes a knotty situation, 
he conducts it to its extreme logical conclusion, he invites the world 
to fight over it, and then he retires for another two years of solitary 
meditation. 

Edmund Gosse. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT STANLEY AND EMIN PASHA. 

So mucli has been written of late about the Emin Pasba Relief 
Expedition, that I should hesitate to add to the mass of writing 
which has been offered to the public on this subject were it not that 
I have just read an article in the Contemporary Review for Novem- 
ber, 1890, entitled " Stanley and Emin Pasha." 

It contains certain statements which are misleading, and others ' 
which are entirely untrue. 

I think I am in a position to speak with more certainty and 
correctness upon the points which form the subject of this article 
than any one, inasmuch as I was with Emin Pasha from the day 
when he first saw Mr. Stanley till the time when he parted from 
him. I was, moreover, for eight months the only Englishman with 
Emin Pasha in his province, and know thoroughly the state of affairs- 
which existed in Hatalastiva. 

Dr. Peters begins by saying, " The accusation of being partial 
cannot /Certainly be raised against me. I have ever been as much a 
sincere admirer of the explorer of the Congo River as of the man who 
under Gordon organised the Equatorial Province of Egypt." 

I cannot agree with Dr. Peters that he is to be considered impar- 
tial, for ever since his return to civilisation he has attacked Mr. 
Stanley and the expedition in general with mosquito-like persistency 
and venom. 

In Germany Dr. Peters referred in such a manner to our relations 
with Emin Pasha as to justify Herr von Hoffmann at a public dinner 
given to Dr. Peters in Berlin in speaking of " the forcible abduction 
of Emin by Stanley." This expression, which is so absolutely con- 
trary to the facts, elicited considerable cheering. 

Dr. Peters has further drawn attention to the immense results he 
was able to achieve with his small caravan, as compared with the 
work done by the Emin Relief Expedition with its larger body of 
men. While reading of his utterances in Germany and his general 
attitude towards the Relief Expedition we have been forcibly reminded 
of the fable of the frog and the bull. I do not think therefore that 
Dr. Peters may be considered to be an impartial observer. 

I propose to take those statements of his which I can prove to be 
incorrect and answer them one by one. 

Dr. Peters writes : — " According to what Emin told me, the first 
time Stanley arrived at Mwata Nzige, he was almost in a ruined 
condition. Emin thought that Stanley would not have been able to 
return if he had not given him food and help." 

Now the object of our expedition was merely to carry ammunition 
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THE MORAL IDEAS OF IBSEN. 

BY CHARLES BAUSSAN. 

JHE fame of Ibsen has not grown. Contrary to 
what happened in the case of great dramatists 
like Corneille, Shakespeare, or Schiller, whose 
renown was consecrated by death, it seems that 
a part of the Norwegian's celebrity was interred 
with his bones. 

Perhaps the revolutionary acclamation, which exalted him 
to the skies, had no longer the same motives to sing after his 
death. Henrik Ibsen was a marvelous destroyer ; but he was 
a worker who wrought for his own hand ; and his contempt 
of democracy, a contempt which he did not dissemble, did not 
serve to win for this aristocratic anarchist the sympathy of his 
occasional allies. 

We must be just towards all, towards even our adversaries : 
if Ibsen's admirers have been somewhat precipitate in awarding 
him the title of genius, it would, on the other hand, be unjust 
to deny his genuine talent and the profound and persistent in- 
terest of his work. 

Certainly the characters of his theater are not beings of 
flesh and blood, they are rather moral ideas who walk about, 
talk, discuss; who even push the language of their theories 
beyond the limits of plausibility and the boundaries of human 
nature. But .the dramas which unfold amid the realistic sur- 
roundings of these middle-class or peasant homes, are the daily 
socisCl problems of modern life. 

We feel a natural attraction towards this more or less ex- 
act reproduction of the combats that take place in our own 
souls; the royal tragedies of the antique theater would move 
us less, because in them we recognize ourselves less easily. 
And, withal, these immortal tragedies are not so aloof from us 
as we commonly think; they are not — who would believe it? 
— so far removed from Ibsen's theater. 

Just as in the classic drama two personages dominate the 
entire scene, man and destiny, so, under all the various masks 
VOL. LXXXVII. — so 
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which are assigned to them, only two personages, likewise, ap- 
pear in all Ibsen's plays, the individual and society. For Ibsen, 
the individual is truth, liberty, progress towards the ideal ; 
society is lying, slavery, the full bloom of all the vices, and a 
fall into all the depths. It is the struggle between these two 
forces, between these two principles, which is the warp and 
woof of Ibsen's work, as it is, also, the entire base of his mor- 
ality. He himself has declared : 

It is because I was very strongly impressed by the contra- 
diction which we have introduced between human nature and 
societies founded by men, that I have written what I have 
written. It was my vocation. 

The moral system of Ibsen is an absolute autonomy, with 
no exterior restraint. If we believe him, every principle of 
authority is criminal, because it strikes at individual liberty. 
As he admits no truth except that which one can demonstrate 
for oneself, so, likewise, duty is what appears such to each 
one, and this duty is strictly limited to the individual. 

Duty, then, is to follow one's nature, one's vocation, to 
cultivate self-hood. And this we must will strenuously in spite 
of everything, or, rather, to the exclusion of every other pre- 
occupation ; nothing exists except duty to self. Beyond this 
everything that passes by the name of duty, duties to others, 
duties to one's- family, is but convention and falsehood. 

Within us daily arises the conflict between our duties towards 
ourselves and those others which society presents as such, but 
which, in truth, are only counterfeits. We must choose, and 
we ought to choose the real, the only duties, those towards 
ourselves. 

The theories of Ibsen might apply to a man living alone on 
a desert island, on which he had fallen from the moon. He 
might then be at liberty to cultivate his " self." Yet, even 
then, he would owe duties to God. 

At any rate, man is in society. He has a father, a mother, 
neighbors, fellow-countrymen. He receives something from 
them; he owes them something also; here, then, we are face 
to face with duties towards others. Besides, if he has individ- 
ual rights, individual duties, his neighbors are in a similar posi- 
tion towards him. He cultivates his "self"; they cultivate 
theirs; will he cultivate his "self" in his neighbor's field? 
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Certainly not; yet every day these two beings come face to 
face, and cross each other. They must not, however, obstruct 
each other. Here, again, we are in presence of duties towards 
others. 

The truth is that our duties towards ourselves cannot be, in 
life, isolated from our duties towards others ; both kinds touch, 
interlace, and both come in contact with our duties towards 
God. All three kinds constitute a unity, just as the human per- 
son is a unity. The distinction between the duties we owe to 
others and those we owe to ourselves is legitimate, logical, and 
philosophical ; but to consider only the latter in the practice of 
life is an absurdity. On this absurdity, precisely, Ibsen founds 
his entire moral thesis. 

This individualism — which has its philosophic roots deep in 
the theories of Kant and Kjerkegaard — is the moral truth which 
Ibsen opposes perpetually to all the falsehoods of society, the 
family, the state, and religion. The family is the social group 
which may least reasonably be assailed as a mere convention ; 
in family life, naturally, arise the greatest number of problems. 
Have we here the reason why Ibsen's most frequent assaults 
are directed against the family ? 

In his eyes, the family is a slavery, regulated by conven- 
tions, by the parents, and by law, while love, no longer enjoy- 
g liberty, ceases to exist. Love can exist only between two 
sings who, possessing like individualities, are able to aid each 
:her to attain the same individualist end. 

Husband or wife, children, are but so many obstacles be- 
i?een the individual and his vocation; hence he has the right 
I quit them in order to follow his own road. Thus does Ib- 
in preach, unceasingly, the emancipation of woman, whom he 
msiders a victim of marriage. This emancipation he holds to 
s an essential condition to the regeneration of humanity. 

In "A Doll's House," Nora, feeling herself enlightened on 
le purpose of life, prepares, after eight years of happy mar- 
age, to leave her husband and her three children in order to 
iirsue her education alone. The following dialogue takes place : 

Helmeri So, you are going to betray your most sacred du- 
ties? 

Nora : What do you mean by my most sacred duties ? 

Helmer: Is it necessary to tell you? Are they not your 
duties to your husband and your children ? 
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Nora : I have other duties quite as sacred. 
Helmer : You have not ; what are they ? 
Nora : My duties towards myself. • 
Helmet : Before all else, you are a wife and mother. 
Nora : I no longer believe that. I believe that, before 
all else, I am a human being. 

Filial love, if we are to believe Ibsen, is no less a mistake 
than conjugal or maternal love. Hear Oswald speak to his 
mother in the " Ghosts " : 

Oswald : My father ! my father ! I never knew him. I re- 
member nothing about him, except that one day he made me 
vomit. 

Madame Alving : Horrible ! To think of it ! Does not a 
child owe his father love in spite of everything ? 

Oswald : Even if this father has no title to his child's love ? 
Even if the child has not known his father ? And you, who 
are so enlightened on every other point, do you still really en- 
tertain this ancient prejudice ? 

Madame Alving ; It is nothing more, then, than an ancient 
prejudice ? 

Oswald : No more, be assured. It is one of these current 
ideas which the world accepts without challenge. 

Madame Alving (startled) : Ghosts ! 

Oswald : Yes ; you may call them so. 

The typical hero of Ibsen, then, has no moral ties to any- 
body ; he has neither relatives nor friends. Ibsen wrote once to 
Brandes: 

Friends are a costly luxury. When you devote all your 
capital to your vocation, there is none left wherewith to 
treat yourself to friends. 

His hero, like himself, economizes every sentiment. He 
walks solitary through life, from a sense of duty, towards the 
goal which he himself has created and imposed on himself. 
Without a companion, he is equally without a guide. No one 
has indicated to him the goal, and no one shows the way. 
His vocation has nothing in common with the vocation of the 
Christian. The voice which calls him, to which he hearkens, 
is not the voice of God, but his own; it is the uncontrolled 
suggestion of his own individual conscience. The truth, though 
he, perhaps, never suspects it, is that the natural bent and 
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modernism of the Norwegian dramatist revert to the easy the- 
ories of the antique " Sequere Naturamr His system is organ- 
ized moral anarchy. 

Peer Gynt and Brand follow their respective paths ; the one 
passing from debauch to debauch, the other losing himself in 
the clouds. 

Ibsen constructs an apologia of the will, of individual effort. 
"One must will; will the impossible; will unto death." But 
the will needs direction ; and Ibsen offers no direction. We 
must will — yes; but will what we ought to will, not will what 
we wish. Hedda Gabler wills, to be sure; but can we admire 
her as she points her pistol at Loevborg, in order that he may 
die " beautifully " ; or when, enciente, she takes her own life 
with a jest upon her lips — a fearful symbol, in her revolt and 
perversity, of the end of the family and the end of the race ? 
Like the family, the state, in Ibsen's eyes, is the enemy of 
the individual, his liberty, and his efforts. Ibsen even believes 
that the enslavement of the individual grows with civilization, 
notwithstanding the pretended liberal forms of modern govern- 
ments, and the falsehoods of democratic institutions. 

For this reason, in his plays, personages in power, sur- 
rounded by the consideration of their fellow-citizens, even those 
who live according to the ordinary standards, have always some 
lidden blemish, some criminal or shameful past, in contrast 
vith their fictitious respectability. On the contrary, those who 
efuse to bow before social conventions are characters of un- 
illoyed honor, heroism, and charity. This easy method, which 
ecalls the theories of J. J. Rousseau, is manifest in "The Pil- 
ars of Society." 

The consul, Bervick, the foremost citizen of the town, has 
)uilt up all his fortune on deceit, having thrown upon another 
he responsibility of faults of which he himself had been guilty ; 
le does not hesitate, in order to secure some petty gain, to 
end hundreds of men to death in an unseaworthy ship. The 
'irtuous characters are Toennesen, the man who was thought 
o be the culprit, who expatriated himself, and Lona Hessel, 
vho sings in dance- halls, and has written a book of scandals. 

These last- mentioned characters, the rebels, are right, in 
bsen's plays, while the folk who stand for order are wrong. 
The latter, the rulers, the pastors, are always depicted as vul- 
var hypocrites, cloaking their infamous acts and purposes with 
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fine maxims; or, as ridiculous ninnies whom circumstance holds 
up to ridicule every day. 

Bervick : Examine the inner life of the most esteemed men ; 
you will discover in every one of them some dark spot which 
must be concealed. 

Lona Hessel ; And these are the pillars of society. 

Bervick : There are none better. 

Lona Hessel : Then what matters it whether such a society 
be kept standing or not. 

Death, Ibsen predicts, awaits the social structure and every- 
thing else that exists to-day. He writes to Brandes : 

Greater things than the state will fall. All forms of reli- 
gion will fall ; neither moral ideas nor ideals of art are eter- 
nal. How many principles must we hold as definitive ? 
Who can guarantee to us that, in the planet Jupiter, 2 and 2 
do not make 5 ? 

And to introduce that blessed society where 2 and 2 will 
make 5, a society which will stand without aid, without the 
shadow of any authority, and with liberty and truth as its only 
pillars, Ibsen declares war against the society to which we be- 
long. He wrote to a revolutionary orator : 

You say that I have become a conservative. I am what I 
was all my life. I decline to play if the purpose is merely to 
displace the pawns. Overturn the board, and I am your 
man. 

This new society which Ibsen would form in so aggressive 
a fashion is hard to define. Ibsen despises the crowd. He says 
in one of his poems : 

The noise of the crowd frightens me. I do not wish to 
have my coat bespattered by the mud of the streets ; I desire 
to await the future in stainless festive garments. 

He is hostile to universal suffrage ; he will not admit that 
all citizens are equal, since they differ enormously in intelligence 
and moral worth. He is equally hostile to parliamentary as- 
semblies, because each individual feels his share of responsibil- 
ity less keenly in the anonymity of collective responsibilities, 
and individual energy is annihilated by each one shifting on 
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the other the duty of action. Ibsen's scheme is a revolution- 
ary aristocracy. In the society that he dreams of power would 
be exercised by a minority of energetic, resolute men who would 
rule the masses and control instinct by intelligence and will. 

We have heard Ibsen prophesy the fall of every form of 
religion. According to him, the Church, like the State, is a 
tyranny; it imposes a discipline, it enslaves the intellect, it 
suppresses individual activity. The religion of Ibsen is one 
which the individual creates for himself. In " A Doll's House," 
this conversation takes place between Helmer and Nora: 

Helmer : Have you not an infallible guide in moral ques- 
tions ? Have you not religion ? 

Nora : Alas ! I do not quite know what religion is. 

Helmer : You do not know what it is ? 

Nora : On that subject I know what Pastor Hansen told 
me when preparing me for confirmation. Religion is this, 
and religion is that. When I am alone and emancipated I 
shall look into this question along with the others. I shall 
see if the pastor spoke the truth ; or, at least, if what he told 
me is true with regard to me. 

Religion, with Ibsen, then, is a relative, subjective truth, 
an individualist religion, without any universal element; and it 
s equally lacking in immutability, for it is constantly in course 
)f transformation. The Christian religion, he holds, is but one 
)hase of this transformation ; just as the Christian doctrine of 
acrifice succeeded to the pagan doctrine of enjoyment, a third 
ihase will follow which will reconcile the two former religions. 
t is the new wine sung of by the mystic Maximos in "Em- 
)eror and Galilean." Alas! The new wine which Ibsen and 
lis friends pour out for the world is neither new nor pure. It 
ntoxicates; but it does not quench thirst. Ibsen says else- 

vhere : 

You know only two paths, the one which leads to the 
school, and the other to the church; but the third, which 
stretches towards Eleusis and beyond, is there, and you do 
not see it. 

This road towards the clouds is taken by the priest of lb- 
en's religion. Brand, who sets himself against all the other 
>riests, while they accuse him of erecting a barrier between 
loctrine and life, between faith and practice, and cry out to 
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him: "Your church is too small." His pitiless logic knows 
nothing of compromise. He makes not the slightest allowance 
for human weakness ; and concedes nothing to the legitimate 
demands of the heart. 

The wife of Brand, Agnes, has lost her only child. One 
day, as she looks over the clothes that remain to her as pre- 
cious relics of her dead darling, a gypsy woman, carrying an 
almost naked child, asks for the good warm garments. Agnes 
hesitates ; must she sacrifice the only treasures of her heart ; 
which recall her child so that he plays and smiles to her once 
more? 

Brarid: One must not become attached to idols. Give this 
woman everything. (Agnes obeys.) 

Have you given cheerfully ? (he asks her, after the gypsy 
has gone.) 

No. 

Then your sacrifice was in vain. 

(He is aboutjto go ; Agnes recalls him) : Brand ! 

Well? 

I have lied. I/isten; the wound is a deep one. I have 
been weak. You thought that I had given everything ; but 
I retained something : this little cap which he wore at the 
last moment, which was wet with his tears, and soaked with 
his death-sweat. Oh ! I am sure you would not grudge me 
that. 

Go where idols reign ! (He is about to leave.) 

Wait a moment. 

What do you wish ? 

You know well. (She reaches him the cap.) 

(Brand approaches, and, before accepting it, asks) : Will- 
ingly and without regret ? 

With a joyful heart. 

Good ! Give it also for the poor child. 

No wonder that in ascending towards the inaccessible sum- 
mits, where he is to find his church, greater than all other 
churches, Brand loses his way in the clouds and is precipi- 
tated into empty space by one of those avalanches which be- 
set the proud ! 

The poison of Ibsen's theories sometimes contained a bitter 
drop: it has not done as much evil as one might believe. 
The masses have refused to drink it. This moral anarchism 
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which trampled on all the most natural sentiments was repug- 
nant to good sense. The characters lacked vitality. One felt 
that they were not real, or else belonged to a special human- 
ity, so pronouncedly special that a physician has been able to 
classify them all scientifically in the various categories of the 
degenerate. Who could believe that any reasonable woman 
could act as Nora, who, after eight years of married life, takes 
her departure, while her children are asleep nearby, for no other 
purpose than to develop her '* self " ? Mothers are not made 
like this, and they never will be. 

Outside a little coterie, Ibsen attracted no followers. He 
felt this himself, and drew the conclusion that his doctrines 
were too high for the crowd. Society seemed incurable to him. 
The old house, " Romersholm " could no longer be restored. 
Towards the end of his life, even he himself had doubts about 
his own doctrines ; and essayed to demonstrate the beneficent 
necessity for illusion, that wild duck which lives enclosed in 
our little human world ? Has he not painted his own portrait 
in Solness the Builder feverishly asking himself whether it is 
better to listen to the suggestions of youth, or to the teachings 
of tradition; whether there does not exist an abler architect 
than he : the mother, " Who did not, like him, build houses 
and towers, but souls of children, strong, noble, beautiful, which 
ly grow into souls of upright, high-minded men " ? 

Society is represented by Oswald in the " Ghosts " — a so- 
ity diseased through the fault of its fathers. Madame Al- 
ig, the mother, is modern science, rationalistic philosophy, 
le world is athirst for light. " Mother," cries Oswald, " give 
; the sun." The sun ! Atheistic science, like Madame Al- 
ng, has nothing to give but poison. 

The sun is still where God has placed it — in the heavens, 
ght comes not from the north, nor from the south, nor from 
irsdves. It comes from on high; it comes from God. "The 
brd is the true light which enlighteneth every man that 
meth into this world." He is there; the Sun of justice and 
truth. There is no other; and the faint glimmerings, which 
me would tell us are the rays of a new sun, are but the last 
ckerings of a dying conflagration. 
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WHEN THE WHIPPOORWILL SANG AMONG THE 

ABENAKI. 

BY W. C. GAYNOR. 

GAIN we sat by the camp-fire, Peol and I, and 
looked out upon the placid waters of Baskahegan. 
3M Beyond us, limitless in the distance like the 
I ocean, they shimmered in the moonlight. Far 
-■'""■■- away, indeed, the black and purple shores rounded 
till they met, but the hazy murk of night was on them, and 
the lake was still endless. 

That day I had picked up a specimen of the ancient hand- 
icraft of the Etchemins, and Peol was now examining it. Here, 
then, was a text eloquent with the possibilities of story and 
tradition. The great rampike at whose foot Nantloola, of vir- 
gin memory, had met her death still nodded in the moonlight; 
across the waters Abedegasset, with its mournful associations, 
was now a blaze of purple an'd silver from peak to curving 
base. Malpooga of the Strong Shoulders, himself, was buried 
there, and somehow my unspoken wish that night was to hear 
more of him. That he had taken part in the great battle be- 
tween the Indians of the north and the Abenaki of Chenas- 
cot and Cape Cod, I knew ; but I felt there was more to be 
told of this really great chief than was contained in the ob- 
scure allusion of the ancient chronicler. By the same fire with 
me now sat his lineal descendant, tribal depositary of tribal 
history, himself energized by the very memories he was cho- 
sen to perpetuate. Why should I not have the story ? 

Happily Peol met my unspoken wish half way. The stone 
age of his tribe was the beginning of history to him, and here 
was a message from that era. I give his stoiy in my own 
words, with but a touch here and there of his quaint symbol- 
ism. Whither his tale would lead, he gave me no hint at the 
outset ; and if I have given it a title it is not because romance 
offset sober history to him. His mind dwelt upon the fight; 
mine detected the glimmer of human aflfections in the din and 
turmoil of battle. 

" Not long after the French had spent the winter on one 
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A Vacation Trip 

TO THE 

ROCKIES , 

"Uanitou and the Mountains" have become 
naasehpld words, and when one m>T»aaa,YB con» 
templates a summer trip, the popular point, 
Manitou, atpnce comesto thef routUithe miuda 
oi all, and the decision in nine cases out of ten 
Is, "Yes, to Manitou we will go." 

The Chicago, Bock ISLAStn & PaciOTc B't 
runsXhrougtaCarVestibule Trains from Chicago 
to Colorado Springs, and on fast trains are 
Through Day Coaches, Through Chair Otes. 
TlirouehFuUman Sleepers and Dining Cars. 

At Colorado Springs, which is virtually U 
foot of Pike's Pealc, there is an electric line to 
Manitou (six miles asray), and one can leave the 
Springs at any quaner hour interval. There 
are steam roads also from Colorado Springs to 
Manitou. 

An excellent plan Is to take carriage at Colo, 
rado Springs and drive to Manitou, taking In 
en route the Garden of the Ck)ds, so wide^ad- 
vertlsed, and in wliloh are such wonderful 
sights, and the detour on this route Is but Uttle. 
f5^ *?? tourist is well repaid the time imd 
trivial Increased expense. 

But on aiTlval at Manitou the ollmaz la 
reached in dellghtCul drives, babbling brooks, 
lovely lakes, and cool comers In the shadv 
parks that abound at this foot-hlU village. 

We can not begin to tell you of the wondeia 
and beauties of this popular resort, but Just 
mention another feature that overtops tUL It 
is the new railroad buUtfrom Manitou to the 
top of Pike's Peak, and In a Bailway Car you 
can now be Carried to the Clouds— Cheaolv. 
Speedily and Safely. *^^ ' 

Take a trip via the Bock Island Boute to 
Manitou, Colorado, In your summer vacation. 
>• VT. JOHN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 

Qea-I Uaiuger, Oen'l Tkt. A ran. Agt* 
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HENRIK IBSEN'S POEMS. 



Mj 



IBSEN is a poet. His admirers claim for him that he is a great 
deal more ; but they base the claim upon works which seem to 
those who are not his admirers to establish a great deal less. It is the 
purpose of this article to give English readers some of the materials 
for a judgment on Ibsen's claim to the name of poet, and at the same 
time to point out sundry clues to the meaning of his later writings 
which may be found in his early poems. 

But I must ask my readers to remember one thing — which, indeed, 
there is little danger of their forgetting — namely, that if Ibsen is a 
wet I am not. They must make due allowance for the fact that the 
)oems I shall try to put before them will be robbed of the splendour 
.nd depth of their colouring, shorn of their rhyme, will have the 
ralsations of their metre tamed, and, as far as form is concerned, will 
le but a mockery of themselves. Yet, even so, I think they may be 
rusted, and without further preface, will introduce Ibsen's early 

" Architectural Schemes. 

" I remember, as distinctly as if it had been this very day, the night I saw 
ly first printed poem in the paper. There I sat in my den, midst the clouds 

was puffing ; and smoked and dreamt in blessed self-complacency. ' I will 
uild me a cloud-castle. It shall gleam athwart the North. Two gables 
liall there be there : a great one and a small. In the great one a deathless 
ard shall dwell ; and the small one shall be a lady's bo.wer.' I thought there 

as a glorious harmony in the conception ; but afterwards some confusion 
:ept in. As the master came to his senses, the castle went clean crazy : the 
ig gable was too little, and the little one collapsed." , 

Many of Ibsen's poems are autobiographical, and it is hardly hazar- 
ous to read into these lines (the successive versions of which them- 
ilves contain a history) the epitome of the author's poetic career. In 
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the days wLen the young apothecary was striving to make good the- 
defects of his early education, and was conscious of poetic powers- 
struggling for utterance and recognition, he probably conceived the 
task of the poet much as other men did. Melodramatic and romantic 
conceptions were in the air, and a " lady's bower " was a quite neces- 
sary " property " for a rising poet. But already strong elements of 
originality manifested themselves in his ideas, and as he came to his 
full powers, he saw that the traditional motives and materials of poetry 
were too narrow to give him scope^ and that " love poetry," as ordi- 
narily understood, was to occupy no place in his mature and serious- 
work. " The big gable was too little, and the little one collapsed." 

Brandes, the Danish critic, only repeats the testimony of these- 
verses when he declares that at some time in the course of the battle- 
of his life Ibsen had a lyric Pegasus killed under him. 

Let us look amongst the ruins of the little gable for a moment. 
Let us see if the hoof of Pegasus struck the soil anywhere, and left a- 
Hippocrene to mark the spot. 

" Gone ! 

" We followed the last guests to the wicket. - The night wind swept away 
our last farewells. In tenfold desolation lay the garden and house ini 
which but now sweet tones had entranced me. It was only a festive meet- 
ing before the black nightfall ; she was only one of the guests ; and now gone !! 
she is gone ! " 

Or let us turn to the verses sent 

" With a Watee-lily. 

" See, my darling, what I've brought you. The flower with the white- 
wings ! Borne on the quiet stream, it floated, dream-laden, in the spring. 
Wouldst thou place it in its home ? So lay it on thy breast, my darling ; for 
there a deep and silent wave will swell beneath its petals. Ah, child, 
beware of the mountain tarn stream ! There is danger, danger in dreaming 
there. The water sprite pretends to sleep, and lilies play above. ChUd, 
thy bosom is the mountain tarn stream. There is danger, danger, in dream- 
ing there. LUies play above, and the sprite pretends to sleep." 

Or in a somewhat lighter vein we have 

" A Bird-ballad. 

" We walked one lovely day in spring to and fro in the avenue ; fascinat- 
ing as a riddle was the forbidden spot. And the west wind was sighing, and' 
the heaven was so blue ! On the lime-tree sat a mother-bird singing to her 
brood. And I painted poet-pictiu'es with sportive colour-play, while two- 
brown eyes were shining, laughing and listening. And over above we could 
hear how they laughed and whispered at us. But we — we parted with a sweet- 
farewell, never to meet again. And now when I wander all alone to and fro 
in the avenue I can have neither rest nor peace for the little feathered folk.. 
Dame Sparrow sat there and listened as we walked in our innocence ; and 
she made a poem about us, and set it all to music. It's in the raotith of all 
the birds, for, under the foliage roof, every beaked songster twitters of that- 
shining diiy in spring." 
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About contemporaneous with this poem was the composition of the 
" Gildet paa Solhaug," the brightest in tone and the happiest in its 
eatastrophe of all Ibsen's plays. I will transcribe a song from it, less 
for its own sake than in order that the brightest picture in Ibsen's 
gallery may not be wholly unnoticed here : 

" I wandered on the hill-side, all heavy and alone, and from every bush 
and branch around twittered the little birds. So cunningly the little 
songsters sang : ' Now, listen, while I tell how love doth spring ! Though 
oak-like, through long years, it grows, nurtured by ponderings, sorrows, and 
songs, yet so quick does it shoot that a moment's space may fix its roots in 
the soil of the heart.' " 

These must suffice as samples of Ibsen's love poetry ; but there is 
one splendid example of melodrama that has borne him over all the 
Scandinavian countries as a popular poet, something as Browning's 
" Pied Piper," and " How they brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix,'' took hold of the popular fancy when his more characteristic 
work was practically unread. We do not readily think of Ibsen in 
connection with " Penny Eeadings," but yet " Terje Vigen," the hero 
of the longest of his minor poems, is ideally framed to figure at these 
humble entertainments. 

Terje Vigen is a Norwegian sailor, who, after a more or less wild 
and wandering life, marries, and finds the constraints of a settled life 
converted into the supremest happiness when a little daughter laughs 
up at him from her cradle. But the wars of the early part of this 
century reduce his Norwegian village to direst distress. The British 
fleet cuts ofl" all supplies from without, and the harvest fails at home. 
Terje takes the desperate resolve to row over to Denmark in an open 
boat to get food for his wife and chi,ld. As he returns and is close 
at home he is sighted by an English man-of-war and pursued by a 
boat with fifteen men in her. He rows till the blood bursts from his 
finger-nails to clear a rock two feet below the water on which the 
heavier boat of his pursuers may strike ; but just as he is clearing it 
the English come up, and the young officer raises an oar and strikes 
a hole in Terje's boat. His three precious casks of barley are lost 
and he is taken prisoner, to the immense delight of the young English- 
man, who laughs at his outlandish attempts to plead for his liberty and 
the life of his dear ones, and carries him ofi' in triumph to the man-of- 
war. It is years before the peace puts an end to Terje's captivity, and 
when he returns home it is to hear that " when her husband deserted 
her " the woman died, and so did her child, and they had a pauper 
burial. Thenceforth, Terje, grey-headed with the anguish he has 
sufiered, and with his neck bent as in shame, is the most daring and 
skilful of pilots ; and on a certain stormy night he is summoned to the 
aid of a distressed English yacht. He is just bringing her off when he 
sees " My Lord " with. " My Lady " and their beautiful child. Then 
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• ^ he lets the yacht go, declares that she will not obey the helm ; thrusts 
the three with himself into a boat, i\ows them into quieter waters, then 
stands erect, seizes an oar, strikes a hole in the bottom of the boa^., 
and they are all standing in two feet of water far from the shore. 

" Then my lord cried out ' The rock gives way ! It can be no rock at 
all.' But the pilot smiled. ' Nay, be sure of that ! A sunken boat and 
three barley casks are the rock that bears us now.' Then swept the memory 
of a half-forgotten deed like a lightning flash o'er the Englishman's face as 
be knew the sailor that once knelt weeping on the deck of his corvette. Then 
Terje Vigen shouted aloud, ' You held my all in your hand that day, and 
for glory you squandered it all. One moment more and revenge will have 
come.' 

" It was then that the haughty Englishman bent his knee to the Norsk 
pilot. But Terje stood straight as in days of youth, as he steadied himself 
with the oar ; through his eyes flamed out his untamed force, and his hair 
streamed out on the wind. 

" ' You sailed at your ease in your great corvette, and I rowed my little 
boat"; I was toiling for dear ones, wearied to death, and you took their bread, 
and you thought so lightly of mocking my bitter tears. Your rich lady 
there is as bright as spring -and her hand is as soft as silk ; and my wife's 
hand it was coarse and hard, but she was my own, my wife ! Your child 
has golden hair and blue eyes like a Uttle guest of the Lord, and my. 
daughter was n6thing to look upon, for she — God help her ! — was thin and 
pale, as most poor folks' little ones are. But they were the sum of my 
earthly wealth. They were all that I called my own. They seemed such 
a mighty treasure to me, and with you so little they weighed. And now has 
the hour of reoomj)ense struck, for you shall go through such an hour as 
well may balance the whole long years that bowed my neck and that 
bleached my hair and that ran my bliss a-ground.' 

" Then he seized the child and he swung him free and his left arm the 
lady clasped. 

" ' Stand back, my lord ! One step in advance will cost you your child 
and wife ! ' 

And the Briton was ready to spring to the fight, but his arm fell, palsied 
and weak ; his breath came burning, his eye drooped dawn and his hair — as 
the dawning showed next day — turned grey in that single night. But on 
Terje's brow there was calmness and peace, and his breast was free and still, 
and in reverence laid he the baby down and its hands he gently kissed. And 
he breathed as if loosed from a prison's vault and his voice came steady and 
calm. 

" ' Now is Terje Vigen himself' again. Till now my blood flowed like a 
river stone-rent ; for I must, I must be avenged ! . . . . But now it is over ; 
we two are quits. Your debtor has played you fair. I gave what I could ; 
you took all I had ; and now if you think you've been wronged by me, then 
make your complaint to the Lord above, for He made me the way I am.' " 

In the end, of course, Terje brings them all safe to land, and when 
thanked as their preserver points to the child. It was she that saved 
them. 

But it is time we left the common ground on which Ibsen comes 
into comparison with so many of his brethren ; for we shall find in 
his poems many a weird foreshadowing of the motives of his later 
work. 
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Quite an early poem gives a powerful presentment of that almost 
passionate belief that light may be found in and through darkness, 
alternating with apparent acquiescence in the darkness itself, which 
fascinates and repels the readers of the social dramas. 

"The Miner. 

" Mine- wall ! break with crash and clang before my heavy hammer strokes. 
Downward must I break my way till I hear the ore-stone's ring. Deep in the 
mountain's waste of night beckons me a rich treasure, diamond and precious 
stone, amidst the gold's red veins. And in the deep is peace, peace and 
desolation from eternity; break me the way, my heavy hammer, to the 
hidden mystery's heart.* Erst I sat a merry boy, under the heaven's host of 
stars, or trod the flowery way of spring, with child-peace for my own. But 
I forgot the glory of day, as I turned to the midnight darkness, forgot the 
soughing and singing of the hill-side in the temple arcade of my mine. When 
firgt I came down hiLher, in innocence of heart I deemed that the spirit of 
the depth would read me the endless riddle of life. As yet no spirit has 
unravelled for me what seemed to me so strange, as yet no ray has risen 
gleaming upward from the ground. Have I failed then ? Will my chosen 
way never lead me through to the clear ? Yet the hght blinds my eyes 
when I seek it above. Nay, I must down into the depth ; there is peace 
from eternity. Break me the way, my heavy hammer, to the hidden 
mystery's heart, hammer stroke on hammer stroke, on till life's last day. No 
beam of morning shines, no sun of hope arises." 

What are we to say to this strange afiSnity with darkness ? The shy 
and sensitive poet, neglected or made light of by the literary coteries 
and the critics of his day, barely able to secure his daily bread, 
feeling as though the light were not for him, learns to love the dark- 
ness and strives to find its peace, its light, its hope if it may be — its 
peace in any case. Can he here find the scope that seems to be denied 
him in the world of light ? ♦ 

^"Afeaid of the Light. 

"In my schoolboy days I had pluck enough — at least, till the sun went down 
behind the mountain ridge. But when the shadows of night stretched over 
hUl and marsh then ugly hobgoblins scared me from sagas and fairy tales. 
And no sooner did I close my eyes than I dreamt and dreamt and dreamt, 
and all my pluck had left me, and had gone to God knows where. But now 
everything has changed with me. Now my courage sets oiF on its wander- 
ings when the morning sunshine comes. Now it is the troubles of the day 
and the bustle of life that drip all the cold horrors into my breast. I hide 
myself under a flap of the scarecrow veil of the dark; aud there all my 
courage arms itself as eagle-bold as ever. Then I defy 'flame and fire. I 
sail like a falcon in the cloud ; I forget all my care and woe till the next 
morning dawn. But when the protection of night fails me, I am helpless 
and lost again. Yea, if I shall e'er do a heroic deed it must be a deed of 
the darkness." 

Eeaders of " Brand " will remember how this strange motive reappears 
there. Through all the passion for light and air that beats through 

* Lit. " The heart-chamber of the Hidden.'' Compare Job xxviii. with the whole 
poem. 
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the' poem, there runs a suspicion — sometimes faint and forgotten, 
sometimes resented and fought against, sometimes felt as a crushing 
and deadening weight, sometimes accepted as a faith in which alone are 
strength and rest — that man was made for the peace and depth of 
darkness, not for the glare of light, and that the longing for happi- 
ness is but the monstrous disease of a creature sick to leave its owa 
batural element. 

" Two ideas [says Brand] used to drop into my mind as a boy, and shake 
my frame with fits of laughter, and get me a barked hide when the old 
school dame was out of temper. I used to fancy myself an owl, afraid of the 
dark, and a fish with S. horror of water. I laughed aloud at the idea, and 
strove to sr/iuggle it out of my mind, but it stuck there with tooth and claw. 
"What was it caused these bursts of laughter ? It was a confused sense of 
the incongruity between the thing as it is and the thing as it ought to be,, 
between the fact of our having to bear and our finding the burden unbear- 
able. Almost every man that walks — sick or sound — ^is such an owl ; is 
such a fish. Created for abysmal deeds, he should have lived with life's 
dark depths, and that is just what scares him. He sprawls in eager longing 
on the edge of the tide. He shuns his own star chamber, and shrieks out 
for ' air and the blazing day ! '" 

' In the period of seething and ferment to which most of the poems 
belong, we find other indications that the disappointed, disillusionised,, 
almost starving poet, strove in many moods to find the highest life in 
an existence cut off from the sympathy, the appreciation, the expan- 
sion, the full personal utterance that seemed to be denied him. 

In a poem that in the original almost freezes the blood, we have a 
kind of prelude to " Peer Gynt." Ibsen makes the characteristic attempt- 
to extract the highest life out of a cynicism driven to an extreme at 
which the most hardened must shudder, and out of the absolute death 
of all that most call life. Here, as often elsewhere, we are left in 
doubt whether the concluding lines are intended as a real solution, or 
only as the last and bitterest satire. The hero of " On the Viddes," * 
like Peer Gynt after him, strives at first to make good his trespasses 
by cheap regrets and resolutions that cost nothing. He lies high up 
on the hill-side the night after he has parted with his betrothed. 

" And thoughts they came, and thoughts they went, like folk on church- 
way path ; gathered in knots and gazed around, set up the judgment-seat 
and uttered doom ; then stallced in silence by. ' Oh, were I near thee in this 
hour, thou flower I broke yestreen, I would lay me down, like a faithful 
hound, before thy garment's hem. Right into thine eyes would I float, and 
there would I cleanse my soul, and the trold that bewitched my soul last 
night, as I stood by, thy father's gate, I would smite to death in scorn ! ' " 

Then, glowing with the sense of victory, he leaps up and first offers, 
a winged prayer to God that on all his dear bride's days sunshine 
may ever lie, but then, as the consciousness of strength mounts in him, 

* A " vidde " is a high stretch of mountain land, the home of the reindeer and bear. 
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lie prays rather tliat her path may be hard, the river dammed where 
she would cross, the rock slippery, the pathway steep, that he may 
bear her on his arm across the torrent, and clasp her close to his 
breast, where God himself shall not hurt her unchallenged or- 
unresisted ! 

Then on the vidde he meets his own mysterious second-self in 
the form of a stranger, who lays a spell upon him that he would oft 
have broken if he could, that he does not now even wish to break. 
This man, with the unspoken thoughts gleaming like the northern' 
dawn around his brow, with tears in his laughter, and lips that move 
when he is silent in utterance as mysterious as the song of the wind 
through the ' trees, terrifies and fascinates him. with his cold eye, as 
unfathomable as the darkling tarn, fed and clasped by the bosom of 
the great snow-fields. Heavy thought-birds sweep low over the face 
of this man's mind, or it is torn by wild storms, whereat you lower 
sail and crouch in terror for your very life. Ever seeming to stand 
for a wider, freer, and nobler life, and representing himself as an up- 
lifting force, this man gradually weans our hero of all his home 
thoughts and longings, till at last he learns to be ashamed of every old 
afiection, and to trample upon his own humanity as mere sentimental- 
ism; and at last the freezing cynicism of his other self has found such a 
lodgment that it can assert itself even under the shadow of a sorrow or- 
a passion that rends his very soul. He is gazing down at his mother's 
cottage, and a sneer from the stranger has determined him never again 
to yield to such weakness, when he sees a glow round roof and rail ; 
first it is like a cloudy dawn, then the red flame bursts through. 

" It shone, and it flamed, and it crashed into ruins, and I shrieked my 
agony into the night ; but the stranger had comfort. ' Why so disturbed ? 
I suppose it's only the old house burning, with the Christmas ale and the cat.'' 
He talked with such skill in all my woe that it well-nigh made me shudder ; 
and he pointed out the striking effect of the fiery glow as it streamed out 
into moonbeam's light, with twofold illumination. He looked at it through 
his hollowed hand to secure the right perspective, while a song swept over 
the rock and snow, and I knew full well that my mother's soul into angel 
hands was being given : ' In stillness thou toiledst, in stillness didst bear, and 
went thy still way through the turmoil ; so we bear thee all gently away 
from the earth, high o'er the vidde to light and to peace, to the joy of the 
Christmas in heaven ! ' The hunter was gone, the moon hidden in cloud,, 
and my blood was on fire and freezing. I bore my burden of anguish out 
over the vidde. — But it can't be denied that it was effective that twofold 
illumination ! " 

It only remains for him to feel the last pang as a bridal procession 
goes out from another cottage, and he recognises in the bride her who 
was to have been his. 

" Joy go with thee, my sweetest ! Now I have played my last stake, and 
sained a loftier outlook upon things. Now I am steeled, and shall follow 
the summons that bids me stride out on the mountains! My life in the- 
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valleys has been lived out. Up here on vidde are freedom and God ! All 
the rest are but fumbling down there." 

A terrilDle story of bitterness and disappointment may be read in 
such lines as these. But what suppressed passion and intensity of 
life through it all, and what Titanic strength ! If any one finds in such 
cynicism — blood-curdling as I have called it — mere frivolity or 
" Leichtzinnigkeit," he mistakes a deadly determination to endure for 
a want of sensibility. Here, if ever the words of a German admirer 
are applicable, " Ibsen ist so furchtbar emst." 

In truth, Ibsen was in the valley of the shadow of death at the 
period when his chief poems were written. He was fighting for his 
very life, both literally and metaphorically. He himself associates 
verse-writing and sufiering together in a grimly humorous poem 
which may serve to relieve us after " Paa Vidderne." 

"The Power of Memory. 

" Listen here ! Do you know how a trainer teaches his bear a lesson he 
never forgets ? He ties the beast up in a brewer's vat, and they light a fire 
right under it. Meanwhile the trainer plays, ' Oh happy, happy life ! ' on the 
barrel-organ for the bear to hear. The hairy monster is almost beside him- 
self with pain. He can't, stand still, so he has to dance ; and ever after, as 
soon as he hears that tune, he's po^essed by a dancing devil. I myself once 
sat in a copper, with a full accompaniment and a very respectable tempera- 
ture ; and on that occasion I burnt myself more than skin-deep, and I don't 
suppose I shall ever forget it ; and wheneyer an echo of that time comes 
over me, I feel as if I were chained in a red-hot copper. I know it like a 
thrust under the roots of the nails, and I can't choose but hop on my 
metrical feet." 

But through all this period Ibsen still had a refuge in an ideal 
world. He had begun his practical dramatic career with a play 
founded on the darkest period of Norwegian history. Then he had 
ascended to the fourteenth century, the ballad period. Then he had 
idealised the Viking period in a play of extreme beauty founded on 
the story of the Volsung Saga, and finally had dramatised the great 
historical motives of the period following upon Harold Pairhair's 
unification of Norway. Would that Englishmen could have learnt 
to know Ibsen first by " The Vikings of Helgeland " and " The Pre- 
tenders " ! These noble dramas are now accessible in translations, 
and I will therefore refrain from any attempt to indicate their general 
character and significance. But the man who, in the midst of such 
feelings and experiences as we have seen reflected in the poems, could 
conceive not only a Hjordis and a Skule, but a Dagny, a Sigurd, a 
Margrete, and an Ingebjorg, had surely not lost all sense of quiet 
beauty and tenderness even as judged by us " fumblers down here 
below " ! Let us listen for one moment to Margrete's " Cradle Song " 
before we plunge again into the deep waters. 
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" Now roof and rafter open out to the blue star-vault above. With dream- 
wings on his shoulders flies little Haakon up. Upon the earth a ladder 
that reaches heaven is set, and little Haakon rises with angels to the top. 
God's angels small are watching over the baby's peace ; God bless the little 
Haakon ; thy mother shares their watch." 

In " King Skule " critics have agreed in recognising many traits of 
Ibgen's own character and experience. Perhaps in his last speech we 
may find an indication of the crisis through which the poet was now 
passing. All his surroundings seemed to be hostile and cramping. 
He panted for life and scope. He sought refuge in the great memories 
of the past, though with an eye more and more fixed on the present. 
Did that present really ofier him a life and scope to which he was 
somehow blind ? The dying Skule sees at last that in the love of his 
wife and daughter he had, and knew it not; the treasure for which 
he ranged the world in sin and devastation. Has each man his true life 
and mission close at hand if he could but see with his eyes ? Had Ibsen 
himself a poetic calling for the present rather than the past ? Had 
he sources of strength which could well enable him to defy the neglect 
and opposition that were embittering his life ? There was one already 
Standing at his side, to whom, after many years, he wrote his 
words of 

" Thanks. 

" The griefs that made rugged my way were her sorrow ; the spirit-beings 
that bore me forward were her joy. Her home is out here on the ocean of 
freedom where the poet's bark may lie mirrored. The rank of shifting forms 
that march with waving banners through my verse are her kin. Her goal 
is to kindle my sight into glow while none can know who gave me the help. 
And just because she looks not even for thanks must I sing her and print 
her this thankful song." 

But if Ibsen was to be the poet of his own time, it must be in a 
way of his own. And what that way should be is again indicated in 
a remarkable passage in " The Pretenders." 

King Skule's heart is gnawed by doubts as to his right and as to 
his rival's right. Were he sure of either, he thinks he could be at 
peace. He doubts his own power and worthiness for kingship, but 
he doubts it doubtingly. He is questioning the Skald Jatgeir, whose 
words strike deeper than he himself knows, and give answer to some- 
thing more than the questions that provoke them. 

" King Skule : Tell me, Jatgeir, how came you to be a bard ? Who 
taught you the art ? 

Jatgeib : The art cannot be taught, sire. 

King Skule : It cannot be taught ? Then how came it ? 

Jatgeik : The gift of sprrow was given me, and so I became a bar4. 

King Skule : Then is the gift of sorrow what a bard needs ? 

Jatgeir : It was what I needed. Others may need faith, or joy, or 
doubt. 
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King Skule : Doubt ! Can that be the thing needed ? 

Jatgeir : Yes ! but then the doubter must be strong and crisp. 

Kjng Skule : And what do you mean by a limp doubter ? 

Jatgeie : One who doubts his own doubt. 

King Skule [slowly] : That methinks were death, 

Jatgeie : Worse ! worse ! It were life in death 1 " * 

Place side by side with this scene the " Ehymed Epistle," printed 

near the end of Ibsen's collected poems. A friend has asked him 

' what is the matter with the present age which, with all its resources 

and all its strength, seems to be haunted by a vague apprehension, 

-and to have its vigour sapped by some secret spirit of dulness and 

weariness. Ibsen answers, cHaracteristically enough, that he prefers 

asking questions, and that it is not his mission to answer them. For 

once, however, he will try to say how the thing looks to him. Sailors 

have a superstition against making a voyage with a corpse on board. 

If a suspicion gets about that there is a dead body somewhere in the 

cargo, all becomes spiritless and slack, and there is no spring or 

confidence in the crew. Ibsen compares life to a good ship on her 

voyage. He is one of the passengers himself : 

" I was sitting here alone upon the deck one sultry night, with the stars 
-and sUence for company. The breeze was as soft and gentle as may be, for 
the wings of the evening wind were clipped. All the passengers had gone 
to their berths, and the lamp burned sleepily down below. A stifling hot air 
flowed up from the cabin, and held its weary victims in a half slumber. 
Their sleep was restless and unpeaceful, as I could see through the half- 
opened swing-glass of the skylight. Here lay a statesman twisting his 
mouth as if for a smile, but it ended in a yawn. There a learned professor 
tossed from side to side, quarrelling, it seemed, with his own learning. A 
theologian dragged the bed-clothes over his head ; and another man was 
burrowing into his pillow. High and low, there lay artists, authors, like 
folk in a dream, fearing and expectant. But over all this half-sleeping life 
below brooded a lurid, steaming, stifling heat. I averted my eye from all 
the weary turmoil. I gazed out into the fresh night. I looked eastward 
where the faint dawn was already beginning to veil the brightness of the 
stars. Then a sound struck my ear from there below ; it struck me as I 
sat leaning against the mast. Some one cried out, half-way, it seemed, 
between an uneasy sleep and a nightmare, ' I believe we're saUing with a 
•corpse in the cargo ! ' " 

There we have it ! What is the corpse ? What is the dead 
matter we are carrying with us ? Is it the inberitance from our 
ancestors ? Is it our commercial system ? Is it our marriage laws ? 
Is it our confirmed habit of lying ? Is it the foolish and narrow way 
in which we speak the truth when we give it a turn ? Is it our 
untamed elemental passions not yet humanised ? Is it our traditional 
and conventional pretences ? Is it our religion ? 

If any man is afraid of these questions let him give Ibsen a wide 
berth. If any man dares to ask them without reserve, let him welcome 

* LiteraUy "Twilight." 
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the terrible " poet of doubt " and listen to his questionings, without "*~~ 
demanding answers from him. 

Ibsen, then, is the poet of doubt. What is his mission, and what 
must be his qualifications ? He must be a whole-hearted doubter. 
He must not feel responsible for giving answers, or he will tone down 
his questions to the compass of his answering powers. But, above all, 
he must -be neither a cynic nor a sentimentalist. Else how can he 
put true questions ? Under and through them all we must feel 
unfailing discernment of beauty and loyalty to truth, unduUed 
responsiveness of soul to generosity and nobility, a determination not 
to accept as answers what are no answers at all, and a tender 
reverence for every thought or impulse that bears in itself such life 
that the poet-doubter needs not question it. Ibsen is the poet of 
doubt ; and his doubting is so strong and true, that when we have 
dealt with the questions he asks us we shall have dealt with life. 

But at the period we have already reached — the period of the 
publication of " The Pretenders " in 1863 — Ibsen was still able to live 
an ideal life in the great traditions of Norway, and had not yet been 
forced to accept his mission as the poet of doubt. It was in 
Norwegian history and legend that he found the subjects of almost 
all his dramas, and it was here that he found again the Norway, brave 
and strong, which he could hardly recognise amid the petty interests 
and the sordid jealousies and disputes of his immediate surroundings. 
In his love of the glorious memories of the past he was one with those 
from whom he was divided in all else. 

When the Dano-German war was impending the memories of 
Norway's heroic age revived in every breast. The King of Norway 
and Sweden had pledged himself to the King of Denmark; wild 
enthusiasm reigned among the youthful Norwegians ; and the cause 
of Scandinavia seemed to be one. But when the test came prudence 
prevailed over enthusiasm. The king, to his bitter grief, it is said, 
was forced to draw back from his word. Sweden and Norway took 
no part in the struggle. No stream of volunteers flowed southward. 
It was looked upon as a mere piece of useless Quixotism to throw into 
the scale a weight that could not turn it. The Norwegians were a 
poor and feeble nation. What could they do against the overwhelming 
power of the foe ? 

So Denmark was left to flight and fall alone. 

Ibsen sounded the alarm-bell over Norway in a poem which the 
older generation of Danes cannot read dry-eyed to this day : 

« Now round the fort of Tyra gathers —maybe for the last time— a folk 
under strain and grief , with flag half-mast high. Deserted, deserted,in the day 
of peril, deserted in the hour of strife ! Was this the meaning of the clasp 
of hand's so rich in promise for the Northern cause at Axelstad and Lund ? 

"The words that flowed as from the heart were but a gush- of phrases, 
and now the well is dry. The tree that blossomed into vows in the sunshine 
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a festal day, stands stripped by the storm wind, like a cross to mark the 
grave of Norway's youth, the first night that calls for work ! 

" They were but dressed-up lies, a poisoned Judas-kiss, that Norway's sons 
shouted but now in exultation towards the beach of Sound. What passed 
'twixt king and king at the last royal journey? It was only King Gustav 
once again playing at the game of Charles the Twelfth's sword in Stockholm 
Castle. 

" ' A grieving folk on the path of death, deserted by every friend,' so ends 
the book of Denmark's history. Who is it wrote the close ? What coward 
suffered such an end, and let 'Tyra's fort turn German, while Denmark's rent 
flag wrapped its red folds round the last Danish corpse ? 

" But thou, my Norsk brother, in thy safety, standing in a land of peace, 
thanks to thy fair words of promise forgotten in the hour of danger, flee 
from the gathering-places of thy sires, haste o'er the ocean's arch, tread 
from harbour to harbour the path of f orgetf ulness, take on thee a stranger's 
name, and hide from thy very self ! 

" The breath of every storm that sweeps to Norway from the shores of 
Denmark's sea, strikes thee with horror as it sighs ' My brothet, where art 
thou ? I strove a strife of life and death for the northern lands, and my 
home became a grave ; I gazed over belt and fiord all in vain to see thy war- 
ships' trace. My brother, where art thou ? ' 

" It was a dream. Wake strong and brave — a people roused from 
slumbering to deeds ! A brother's need ! All hands on deck ! Swift 
counsel need we now ! Yet may it stand in history : ' Danes, Danes, hold 
Tyra's fort.' Yet may the tattered flag of Denmark wave its red folds rich 
over the future of the North ! " 

But, as we all know, it ws^s the last stanza that was the dream, 
not the others ; and the Danes fought and fell alone. Ibsen could 
no longer take refuge in Norway's past, for the measure of its 
former glory had become to him the measure of its present shame, 
and every thought of the heroic past was turned to bitterness. 

At this very time Ibsen lost the means by which he earned his 
scanty rations, for the theatre with which he was connected failed for 
want of any sufficient interest in the Norwegian national drama. 
There is a custom in Norway of making parliamentary grants to 
distinguished or promising authors to enable them to travel. Ibsen 
applied for a grant and obtained it, but it was given bim half as a 
charity. Sick at heart he turned southwards, and felt as if he could 
never return. Home life was poisoned for him. In burning shame v 
and indignation at what he considered hia country's disgrace, stung 
by personal insults and embittered by disappointment, lie stood, as he 
himself expresses it, "on the edge of his grave as a poet." But it 
was out of the very heart of all this bitterness that he produced the 
two great poems that took Norway and all Scandinavia by storm, and 
established his fame beyond the reach of cavil. 

These poems were "Brand" and "Peer Gynt," and in them, 
together with " The Youthful League " which followed, Ibsen poured 
out the vials, of his wra1!h. It does not fall within the scope of 
this article to speak of them, but the frame of mind in which 
Ibsen left his home and composed his great lyric dramas, togethe? with 
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the gradual softening of his feelings towards his fatherland, and the ^*^ 
yearning of his heart towards the North, may be traced in the group 
of poems with which I shall conclude. 

First — in immediate connection with the poem just transcribed— 
comes : 

"Well-grounded Faith. 

" I swung the alarm-bell over the land in my rhymes, but no one was the 
least alarmed. My part was played ; I embarked on a steamer and left the 
'dear north ' behind me. We lay to in a fog in Kattegat, and no one slept 
the first night. A council of war was held in the cabin, and the passengers 
talked of the fall of Dybbcil. They discussed everything, and told sundry 
tales of the wild doings of the young volunteers. One had lost a nephew 
eighteen years old, another had lost his shop assistant. It really became 
qmte touching, and I was more or less affected myself. On the sofa right 
under the lamp-shade sat a lady of advanced age, dauntless and unshaken. 
Most of the* company addressed their words to her, and vied with each other 
in offering her comfort ; and the ladies, with sigh and moan, expressed their 
anxiety for her only son. I. can see her still, so confidently nodding and 
smiling as she said, ' I've no fear for him ! ' How beautiful she looked with 
her silvered hair and the rooted faith in her heart. A warm glow coursed 
through blood and marrow, and my drooping courage was steeled. ' Thy 
people is not dead, e'en though it slumber ; it lives in the miracle of woman's 
faith.' But afterwards I found she was better skilled in the ways of the 
world than the ' way of life,' and so she became a riddle to me. Where did 
it spring from, this grace of confidence ? The explanation was as plain as the 
nose on your face. Her son was a warrior in the Norwegian army ! " 

In marked constrast of tone is the more celebrated poem 
entitled 

" The Eider Duck. 

" In Norway the eider duck dwells, and his home is the lead-grey fiord. 
•He plucks the soft down from his breast and builds his nest warm and snug. 
But the fiord fisherman has a heart of steel, and he plunders the nest to 
the very last mote. If the fisherman is cruel the bird's love is warm ; he 
strips his own breast once more. And if plundered again he yet once more 
lines his nest in a well-hidden nook. But if his third treasure, his last, be 
robbed, then he spreads his wings on a spring night; then he cleaves 
the clouds with his bleeding breast, southward, southward, to lands of the 
sun ! " 

Ibsen felt that he had definitively broken with his, old home as 
a home, but he belonged to it still. 

" Burnt Ships. 

" Southward he turned his vessel's prow and sought the sportive track of 
brighter gods. The snowland's mountains sunk in the sea, his longings were 
rocked into stillness by the sun-lit strands. He burned his ships ; and the 
smoke-cloud drifted blue towards the north like a bndge way. — To the huts 
of the snowland, from the groves of the south, all alone rides a horseman 
each night as night comes." 

Yet more explicit is the opening of the poem written in 1872 on 
the occasion of the millenniary feast of Norway's unification : 
VOL, LX. z 
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" My folk, that' gave me in deep skoals the wholesome, bitter strengthening 
drink, wherefrom, standing on the brink of my grave as a poet, I received 
strength for the fight amidst the broken rays of life from day to day — my 
folk that reached me the exile's staff, the burden of sorrow, and the swift shoes 
of care, the sad and solemn equipment for my journey---home from the world 
I send thee back a greeting. Send it with thanks for all thy 'gifts, with 
thanks for the cleansing-tide of every anguish. For each plant that has 
thriven in the garden of my calling stands rooted deep in those same 
times. If here it shoot in fulness, wealth and joy, it owes it to the grey 
blasts blowing in the north. What sunshine loosened mists made firm ! 
Have thanks, my land, thy gift to me was best. Yea ! there where the 
mists roll over the rock-peaks, where the blasts smite bleak upon the 
vidde, where echoing silence reigns over hut and hill, where between 
farm and farm stretches the waste, thither I gaze likfe the pilot from the 
•deck-bridge. At night and in my poems I belong to home." 

Philip H. Wicksteed. 



ANDREW LANG— AN OLD-FASHIONED MEMORY 







"did I KEEP A SERAGLIO, AS DR. JOHNSON CONTEMPLATED DOING (a SERAGLIO OF THE FANCY), IT 
WOULD CONTAIN ELIZABETH BENNETT, MARIANNE DASHWOOD, ANNE ELLIOT OUT OF MISS 
AUSTEN's lot. from SCOTt's lot ROSE BRADWAHDINE, DIANA VERNON, CATHERINE SETON. 
I DO NOT WANT ANY OF DICKENS's YOUNG PEOPLE; BUT OF COURSE BEATRIX ESMOND IS 
ALWAYS THE QUEEN OF TIfESE GATHERINGS, WITH BECKY SHARP, THEO LAMBERT AND 
BETSINDA. MISS BARBARA GRANT IN 'cATRIONA' AND MISS ROSE JOSCELYN IN 'EVAN 
HARRINGTON* REPRESENT MR. STEVENSON AND MR. MEREDITH ; AND MLLE. DE MONTALAIS 

STANDS FOR DUMAS." — Andrew Lang. 



mistress for his impatient liveliness, and 
especially difficult to bear with in the baf- 
fling case of the French Maid. 

For that matter, — -parenthetically, — is 
not the trouble about her due to the fact 
that she ought not to have been born in 
France? She did not belong there. As 
a result she has always worried the 
French to distraction, much as a duck- 
ling' troubles a mother hen. Can any 
one ever satisfactorily understand her as 
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Nevertheless, to continue, Lang was 
a controversialist at times nimbly mor- 
dant and to be feared. In the region of 
folklore he came atilt at Max Miiller 
with credit. And in the matter of his 
"John Knox and the Reformation," some 
of his unsympathetic views roused up 
the good St. Andrews neighbours in high 
dispute, much -to his glee, one suspects. 
He was not averse to war in this way, 
carried on with polite and seemly vehe- 
mence. But he was no man for the 
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coarse, rough world as it is out in the 
open. He wore too fastidiously an air 
of excellent daintiness. As has been 
neatly expressed, "he would rather be 
old-fashioned decently, than enlightened 
with rude violence." 

What activities he displayed out in the 
world were pleasantly associated with 
sports and pastimes and only with such 
as lent themselves to literary allusion 
and treatment. He was an authority on 
angling, cricket, and golf. While it may 
possibly be true that these diversions in- 
terested him as much as the unity of 
Homer, one fancies he did not pay so 
much heed to the actual catch or score 
as to the traditions. He rather suggests 
those hunters who forever read new 
catalogues of articles of equipment and 
forever acquire better weapons, but con- 
cern themselves relatively little about 
killing any game. 

Consistent with his antiquarian in- 
stincts, Andrew Lang — first of all con- 
spicuous for writing on "everything" and 
laughably encyclopaedic in his interests 
— was unsympathetic (it must be em- 
phasised) with the great currents of 
thoughts, contests and aspirations which, 
in his generation, swept through the 
lives of men and bookdom. While pow- 
erful writers have risen up, travailed, 
revolutionised, added new horizons to 
the universe of things; while naturalist, 
realist, impressionist, symbolist have in 
turn fought, bled and triumphed; while 
unique giants like Tolstoy, Ibsen, and 



Materlinck have accomplished their 
miracles, — Andrew Lang still kept his li- 
brary windows closed, and went on with 
his engaging feats of bookish skill. 

Or, to vary the figure, he angleS in the 
pleasant streams and golfed across the 
fine landscapes of serene literatures, and 
was little conscience-stricken that other 
men were carrying on the big original 
business of letters. Science (except an- 
thropology), the drama, problem fiction, 
and a hundred forces that are puissantly 
shaping our progress, were almost as 
nought to him. 

But, as we have sought to indicate, 
Andrew Lang was a very desirable and 
delectable link with the past. During all 
his lifetime, while men and women were 
more absorbed than ever in the problems 
and promises of the present, he kept 
pointing gracefully a doting hand back- 
ward to the old centuries with their dear 
foolish dreams, their beautiful mjrths, 
errors, art. 

It is -true he took life by an easy han- 
dle, though very busily and charmingly. 
It is far less difficult to accept and ap- 
prove the past than disprove it; to deal 
with old-time legends than present-day 
facts ; to edit twenty books than write a 
powerful masterpiece; to study sports 
than be an authority on the evolution 
of literature. But, on the other hand, 
to be talented and quite worth while as 
was Andrew Lang in several branches 
of an art, has been possible to surpris- 
ingly few men. 



IBSEN AND COMPANY ON THE 
JAPANESE STAGE 



BY YONE NOGUCHI 



[HEN the Liberty Thea- 
tre, of Tokio, was in- 
laugurated three or four 
I years ago with Ibsen's 
I John Gabriel Borkman, 
I the manager enjoined : 
1 "Forget your old art or 
stage tricks. Make a fresh start. The 
new art is not mending the old, but 
building the new. The ground has to 
be levelled, leaving not a trace. En- 
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tirely new plans have to be drawn ; every 
timber must be new. Are the carpen- 
ters ready?" What he suggested was 
revolution. It was difficult then to say 
whether the play was a success or a fail-^ 
ure ; but it was the fact that it was the 
first time in the long history of Japanese 
theatrical art for us to see on the stage 
such sombre colour, such self-analysis, 
such intensity of emotion. For the last 
ten or fifteen vears the minds of the 
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SCENE FROM IBSEn's "nORA," MISS MATSUI AS NORA 




SCENE FROM HAUPTMANN's "thE LONELY LIVES," PLAYED BY SADANJI ICHIKAWA AND COMPANY 
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younger generation have been more or 
less under the influence of Western in- 
diyiduahsm, which awakened them to 
subtle consciousness, and brought vividly 
bejfore them vital questions of actual life. 
Not perhaps that they, are less patriotic, 
but they have begun to think more of 
themselves. There were not a few who 
declared like young Erhart in Ibsen's 
play: "For I am young! That's what I 
never, realised before ; but now the knowl- 
edge is tingling through every vein in my 
body. I will only live, live, live!" 

Borkman was followed by Wedekind's 
The Koyal Opera Singer, Hauptmann's 
The Lonely Lives; and a one-act play ' 
by Maeterlinck. With these dramas the 
new theatrical movement was launched. 
The lost art of our old Japan began to 
ris^e fresh and more vigorous. Indeed, 
the actors participating in the movement, 
and also the audience who encouraged 
them, were ambitious; they even flat- 
tered themselves that they were not so 
far behind the dramatic reform which 
had gained a strong foothold in the 
West. In addition to the Liberty Thea- 
tre, the Bungei Kyokwai or the Society 
of Arts and Letters, with Dr. Tsubouchi 
as its head, began to propagate the ar- 
tistic intelligence and general Western 
knowledge from behind the footlights. 
Hamlet was. played in complete form for 
the first time in Japan at the Imperial 
Theatre a year or;so -ago. When the 
Society brought out Ibsen's -Nora last, 
autumn before a Japanese audience, it 
was meant to strengthen and endorse 
the .movement. The young .actors and 
playwrights who wished to realise a far 
quicker dramatic reform inaugurated a 
littlp while ago "Doyo Gekijo" or The 
Saturday Theatrical Company, and the 
corhpany's idea was to play a Western 
play every . Saturday evening at the 
YUrakuza Theatre. It was there that the 
Irish plays of Lady Gregory were first 
staged. 

Now turning to the Japanese actors in 
Western dramas and plays. They soon 
found out that to forget the ..old classic- 
isin and extravagant theatrical images of 
the Japanese stage was not enough ; in 
fact, a finer art, an art of which they 
never dreamed before, was to be mas- 
tered. It was difficult for them to act in 



a play which has comparatively no ac- 
tion, and in which at any moment the 
curtain might drop; it did not take long 
to discover that it was the most difficult 
art to utter impressively and mean- 
ingfully the lines given to them. What 
at first seemed easy, began to look hard 
and almost menacing ; with each new 
play which they essayed their trouble 
grew deeper. And there was another 
matter to consider in the new dra- 
matic movement; that was about the 
actresses. 

"To be natural" came to be considered 
the first and last necessity of stage art 
with the Western invasion; in truth, 
there was nothing rnore natural than that 
women should take the women's parts. 
Students of the Japanese play under- 
stand that the actors rarely appear on the 
same stage with the actresses, the fe- 
male parts being taken by male imper- 
sonators. Of course, however, there are 
a few exceptions such as Sada Yacco and 
Madam Kumehachi Ichikawa, who al- 
ways play with the men. Besides, the 
number of Japanese actresses is small; 
and to become a stage artist was not held 
to be a legitimate profession for women. 
The Japanese often ..confuse the charac- 
ters of their impersonations and their 
own personalities. On the other -hand, 
the art of women impersonating among 
the actors, beautifully developed and 
perfectly, completed, -is an old (Greek art 
which has borne in Japan wonderful 
fruit^;-it is not a creation of one time and 
age, it has ahistory of at least a few hun- 
dred years. But with the new. dramatic 
.niovement the women were much en- 
couraged for the stage.; even schools for 
actresses were opened, for instance, that 
started by the -Imperial Theatre Com- 
pany. 

Strangely enough, the actresses Okuni 
and Otsu were the founders .of the 
Japanese stage, and the joint perform- 
ance of both sexes was even .encour- 
a,ged for some time at the beginning. 
When the women were once barred 
from the stage, the playwrights were 
obliged to create woman roles peculiarly 
fitted for the woman impersonator. The 
voice and manner of the art came, in 
time, to appear natural. On the other 
hand, the woman role or "Ovama" as it 
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SCENE FROM MAXIM GORKY S 'THE LOWER DEPTHS. SADANJI ICHIKAWA AS PEPEL 




SCENE FROM FRANK WEDEKIND's "OPERA SINGER" 
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SCENE FKOM CHECKOFFS DOG. 



SADANTI ICHIKAWA AS STEPPAN 



is called, would be perfectly impossible 
for a born woman, if she wished to un- 
dertake it, as the role requires a man's 
physical strength to wear the heavy bro- 
cade, and to be active through eight or 
nine hours of the usual performance. It 
is not too much to say that the Japanese 
play rises and falls with the man player ; 
but the Japanese women constitute the 
best audience. It was the Old Oriental 
ethics andj^Bugbido if it ever existed 
that drove womiri indoors, to speak fig- 
uratively, made her lose art for humanity, 
made her build her own castle on a little 
mat and a half room with her ^rebox as 
a queen of the nursery. The Japanese 
woman under the Tokugawa feudalism 
only studied how to make unnaturalness 
appear natural. In one sense, she was 
an actress with quite an opposite develop- 
ment from the stage art. If the woman 
of the Tokugawa age which came to an 
end only forty years ago had any free- 
dom, it was in the theatrical houses, the 
kingdoms of women, where she could 



find on the stage the personifications of 
her own ideals. 

Mr. Kaworu Osanai chose Miss Hori- 
koshi to take the part of Mrs. Fanny 
Wilton in Ibsen's John Gabriel Bork- 
man. The chief female part in Wede- 
kind's Opera Singer was given to Yen- 
jaku, the well-known woman-impersona- 
tor, which was staged after Ibsen's play. 
But no actress was admitted for the third 
play of the enterprise, and there will , be 
, no woman in the fourth or fifth. On the 
other bond. The Bungei Kyokwai ap- 
peared more hopeful of the actresses; 
the society had a young woman act the 
part of Ophelia in Hamlet. It was the 
same woman. Miss Sumako Matsui by 
name, who played iVora with sorae suc- 
cess, and women parficipale"in,J;he ven- 
tures of the Saturday Theatrical Com- 
pany. After all, the Japanese actress is 
still an experiment. The most serious 
question is this : "How can the new dra- 
matic movement succeed with no real 
woman upoji the stage?" 



